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ON THE PRESENT DISSENSIONS IN THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


NO. Il. 


BEFORE continuing our remarks on this subject, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our unfeigned surprise at the profundity of that ignorance to 
which we have already referred as undoubtedly prevalent in England, 
with regard to everything which seems calculated to open up to the 
minds of the intelligent portion of its population, clear and correct 
notions, as to the nature and origin of the religious dissensions existing 
among the ministers and members of the Scottish kirk. In an article 
which appeared some time ago in a monthly church contemporary, and 
which is express!y intended for the purpose of presenting Englishmen 
with a perspicuous idea of the present condition of kirk polemics, 
and more particularly, of the “ Fallacy of Non-Intrusion,” we perceive 
it stated, among other things, that the abolition of patronage, effectcd 
during the desolating horrors of the great rebellion, took place “in 
1657 ;”” that, in 1690, patronage was again abolished, and the right of 
choosing ministers given to the people ;” and that the whole of the dis- 
cord now agitating Scotland “ has been occasioned by the great seces- 
sion at the commencement of the present century.” What will our 
English readers think of the capability of the author of this article to 
enlighten them as to the real merits of the question of which he 
treats, when we inform them that the abolition first spoken of was 
effected, not in 1657, but in 1649; that, in 1690, patronage was not 
abolished at all, but simply transferred from the just and lawful patrons 
to the protestant heritors and kirk-session—two bodies totally distinct 
from the people ; and that the secession adverted to, so far from having 
occurred “at the commencement of the present century,” is well 
known to have been an event, and a most important event, of the 
year 1733.* 
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* While animadverting on the mistakes of others, it may not be amiss that we 
notice a slight inadvertence, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, a slight incorrect- 
ness of expression, of our own. In our article, No. I., we spoke of the elders who, 
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In our last paper we gave a brief sketch of the constitution of the 
kirk of Scotland, as that constitution is embodied in her various judi- 
catories, or, so to speak, church courts. It will be remembered that 
these judicatories are, the Kirk-Session, the Presbytery, the Synod, and 
the General Assembly. There are at present eighty presbyteries and 
sixteen synods in Scotland. ‘The presbyterian congregations in India 
are allowed to send two representatives to the General Assembly; a 
body which, as respects the persons who constitute it, is composed in 
the following manner :— 

Ministers representing presbyteries..............+.0++. 200 
Elders representing presbyteries ..........e.eeeeeeeee. 89 


Elders representing royal burghs................ee000- 67 
Ministers or elders representing universities ...........4. 5 





361* 

To this number, eight members have been recently added, by the 
erection of some new presbyteries; thus making the members of the 
General Assembly amount to 369 in all. In addition to the other 
causes of dispute with which the kirk has, of late years, been so 
plentifully supplied, she has given herself one by the introduction 
within her judicatories, and without the sanction of the legislature, of 
not a few ministers of chapels of ease, who are commonly known as 
quoad sacra ministers. In at least one case these ministers have been 
already declared, by the civil courts, to be non legal members of pres- 
byteries, synods, or assemblies; and as a moral certainty exists that 
every motion carried, or act performed, in the kirk judicatories, by 
means of their votes, will be quashed by the competent authorities as 
utterly illegal, null, and void, we do not think it necessary here to in- 
clude, in our list of the members of assembly, such of their body as, 
for the present, have found their way there. 

The next thing to which we would call the reader’s attention, in 
our attempt to elucidate the present extraordinary position of the kirk, 
is the question of patronage, as far as that question relates to Scottish 
affairs. It is altogether unnecessary for us, we apprehend, to shew, 
that, as in England, so in Scotland, patronage, antecedent to the Re- 
formation, was universally part and parcel of the confirmed law of the 
land. The downfall in Scotland of the Romish hierarchy was, in 
1560, followed by the establishment of Knox’s modified or titular 
episcopacy ; and in 1565, a General Assembly, which met for the pur- 
pose of receiving a full ratification from the Scottish parliament of the 
new form of ecclesiastical polity, declared its opinion on the subject 
of patronage in these words :—“ Our mind is not, that her majesty, or 
any other patron, should be defrauded of their just patronages ; but we 











along with the parish minister, constitute the kirk-session, as being ordained to their 
office. Such a word, as applied to persons who, even in the Scottish kirk, are 
acknowledged as simply /ay elders, may tend, in English eyes, to raise the office it- 
self to a state of undue importance. In the ‘‘ ordination” of alay elder of the kirk, 
the only ceremony which is gone through is the utterance of a prayer on the part of 
the minister ; after which he receives congratulations by a shaking of hands. 

* Hill's View of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland, 1835, p. 52 
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mean, whensoever her majesty, or any other patron, do present any 
person unto a benefice, that the person presented should be tried and 
examined by the judgment of learned men of the church, such as are 
the present superintendents” (or titular bishops) ; “ and as the presenta- 
tion unto the benefice appertains unto the patron, so the collation, by 
law and reason, belongs unto the church; and the church should not 
be defrauded of the collation no more than the patrons of their pre- 
sentation ; for otherwise, if it be lawful to the patrons to present whom 
they please, without trial or examination, what can abide to the 
church of God but mere ignorance ?” In accordance with the opinions 
expressed in this declaration, the legislature, in 1567, passed an act, 
entitled, “ Admission of Ministers of Laic Patronages ;’’ by which “the 
presentation of laic patronages” is stated to be “ always reserved to the 
just and ancient patrons; and the patron is desired to ‘present a 
qualified person, within six months, (after it may come to his know- 
ledge of the decease of him who enjoyed the benefice before,) to the 
superinte ndent” (titular bishop) “ of those parts where the benefice lies, 
or others sen commission from the kirk to that effect, otherwise the 
kirk to have power to dispose the same to a qualified person for that 
time.’ From the year 1567, Scotland continued to be, as it had been 
before, convulsed with civil and religious dissension. In 1574, 
Andrew Melville returned to it from Geneva, bringing with him, and 
introducing within its precincts, for the first time, the principles of 
presbyterian parity. It was not till 1575, and after the most strenuous 
endeavours on the part of Melville, andthose whom he had converted 
to his opinions, that the unlawfulness of any office in the church above 
presbyters was acknowledged by the leading Scottish ministers, and 
that this principle was reduced to practice by the erection of a court of 
presbytery in the kingdom. In 1580, the titular episcopacy, which, 
under the name of a superintendency, utterly destitute of apostolic 
orders, had been established by Knox, and the legislature of his day, 

was, by the General Assembly, abolished as antichristian ; and, at the 
same time, the use of set forms ‘of prayer in the public worship of God 
was, by the same authority, abandoned. The period embraced within 
1580 and 1592 is, as regards Scotland, perhaps one of the darkest and 
most uncivilized in the annals of mankind. One of the most remark- 
able features of it is the warfare carried on between James the Sixth, 
on the one hand, and those ministers who had adopted presbyterian 
dogmas on the other ; the former endeavouring, by every means in his 
power, to have a regular episcopacy established, the latter turbulently 
and seditiously stirring up the lawless passions of the multitude, in 
order that they might have their own notions of church government 
recognised by law. 

It is to the year 1592, and to no earlier epoch, that the modern 
presbyterian must consent to trace back the primary and original 
acknowledgment of presbytery, as a legal establishment in Scotland, 
on the part of the civil legislature. Many of our English readers will 
be startled when we announce the fact—but, nevertheless, it is a fact, 
and a fact worthy of our dwelling upon in some future article by itself, 
that the men who reformed Scotland from popery (and among these we 
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rank Knox as the most distinguished) were not presbyterians, neither 
had they aught in common with notions of presbyterian parity, 
but, on the contrary, that however violent, however unseemly, and 
however unchristian in their proceedings, in the cause of their ac- 
complishing the reformation which they desired, they were individuals 
reverencing, at least theoretically, the principles, as respects church 
government, of catholic and apostolic truth. Knox lived and died an 
episcopalian. From 1557 to 1564, the English Book of Common 
Prayer had been used in Scotland; and when that was laid aside, it 
was only to give place to the “ Book of Common Order,” or Liturgy, 
of Knox himself. When Melville returned from Geneva, in 1574, 
presbyterianism had not a single advocate from John o’ Groats to the 
Tweed. In 1580, the titular episcopacy was disavowed by a General 
Assembly ; but it took twelve more years before an act of the Scottish 
parliament—an act forced, as it were, by the necessities of the time, 
both upon James and upon the legislature—could be procured for the 
establishment of presbytery by law. 

Established then, as in 1592, and in direct opposition to the inclina- 
tions of thesovereign—for, in 1600, James seized the earliest opportunity 
which civil distraction afforded him of restoring the titular episcopacy, 
and, in 1610, by the consecration in London of three of the titular bishops, 
procured the true apostolical succession from England,—as presbytery, 
for the first time, was in Scotland, under the protecting sanction of the 
State, it becomes necessary that we ascertain on what conditions, as 
respects patronage, it was so established ; and whether the State, in the 
act by which it thus authorized its occupancy of the position of 
guardian of the national faith and national morals, consented to con- 
fiscate the “just and ancient” rights of the patrons in the appointment 
of persons to ecclesiastical benefices. A member of the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, at a late meeting of that body, as we learned from a report 
of their proceedings in the newspapers, spoke of this very act—the act 
of the twelfth parliament of James the Sixth, holden at Edinburgh, in 
June, 1592—as the Great Charter of Presbytery ; and if such be the 
light in which that act is regarded by the kirk of Scotland, we can 
hardly for a moment suppose that it should contain any clause at 
variance with the essential principles of the kirk herself. We have 
the act before us, while we pen these words. _ Its title is, a “ Ratifica- 
tion of the Trew Kirk ; of General and Synodal Assemblies ; of Pres- 
byteries; of Discipline. All laws of Idolatrie are abrogat. Of Pre- 
sentation to Benefices.’’ On turning to its provisions, we find that the 
very last one embraced in it is expressed in the following very clear and 
unenigmatical language :—* Therefore ordains all presentations to bene- 
fices to be directed to the particular presbyteries in all time coming, 
with full power to give collation thereupon, and to put order to all 
matters and causes ecclesiastical within their bounds, according to the 
discipline of the kirk ; providing the foresaid presbyteries be BOUND AND 
ASTRICTED to receive and admit whatsoever QUALIFIED minister presented 
by his majesty or late patrons.” 

‘rom the year 1592 downwards, till so late a date as the year 
1649—a period which embraces, in succession, the ascendancy of 
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presbyterian parity, of titular episcopacy, and of a true and validly- 
constituted branch of the church of Christ—patronage continued in 


full force, as the law of Scotland, in the settlement and collation of 


ministers to vacant parishes, In 1649, the kirk so far prevailed as to 
get at least something approaching to the appearance of civil sanction 
to a confiscation of the “just and ancient’ rights of the patrons; but 
however unacquainted Englishmen may be, generally speaking, with 
the history of ecclesiastical affairs in Sc otland, there is, we believe, no 
Englishman so ignorant as not to be aware, that at the time when this 
confiscation took place, both Scotland and Kngland were in a condition 


of entire anarchy, consequent on the fearful tragedy at Whitehall, of 


the 380th of January of the same year. In relation to the enactment 
procured by the dominant presbyterian rebels from the equally re- 
bellious Scottish Convention of Estates in 1649, we have the authori- 
tative declaration of the Scottish Blackstone that “ patrons continued 
to have this right of presenting, from the Reformation down to 1649, by 
the 39th act of which year it was abolished ;’* and a Scottish ecclesi- 
astical historian, whose name will ever be remembered with veneration 
and gratitude in the branch of the church catholic of which he was a 
ininister, bears corroborative testimony to the accuracy of this an- 
nouncement, “In the motley parliament, too,” says he, “of this 
famous year, the kirk obtained a singular favour, by an act for abolish- 
ing the heavy grievance of patronages, and setting up what they called 
the gospel-light of popular elections. And this is the first time that 
ever this favourite claim, which has made so much noise among us 
even to this day, had the least countenance from anything that could be 
called civil authority. Vor, notwithstanding some ambiguous murmur- 
ings in the Books of Discipline, at the beginning of the Reformation, 
(which at that time, for prudential reasons, seemed to favour and 
court the people, ) it is certain, in fact, that no man was ever thought 
to have a just title to a kirk, or legal benefice, unless he had a pre- 


sentation from a patron, and collation, either from the bishop, when 


episcopacy was established, or from the presbytery, when that form 
prevailed.” + 

That an act passed, or rather pretended to be passed, during the 
height of a great rebellion, by men whose assumed power was merely 
based upon successful resistance to their sovere ign, and whose deeds, 
in this, and in every other respect, were in flagrant opposition to all 
law, and all constituted authority—that such an act, depriving, as it 
did, many hundreds of individuals of rights of property which had 
been enjoyed by themselves and their ancestors from a time almost 
commensurate with the very origin of all rights of property in the 
country whatever, should be allowed to pollute the Scottish statute- 
book when the restoration took place, and when reason, and loyalty, 
and some regard to the principles of catholic and apostolic truth had 
resumed their sway, is @ supposition which even the veriest fanatic 
among the presbyte rian ministers of the seventeenth ce sities could 


* Erskine’s Institute of the Law of Scotland. Fifth edition. Vol. I. p. 80. 
t Skinner's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. Vol. I1. pp. 413, 414, 
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! hardly have expected to see realized. Accordingly, this act was, by 
t the Act Recessory of 1661, an act rescinding, and declaring utterly null 

and void, every pretended statute passed in Scotland since the com- 
$ mencement of the civil wars, that is, since the year 1640, among 
Hy many other monuments of successful treason, swept away ; and the 
a position of patrons, as respected the appointment of persons to vacant 
. benefices, thus reverted to what it had formerly been “from the 
i reformation down to 1649.” While restoring things, as regarded 
patronage, to their ancient state, the Scottish parliament of 1661 
i} evinced its anxiety for the temporal and spiritual welfare of those 

whose interests were so intimately connected with the matter, by 
enjoining all patrons to “ be careful that they grant presentations only 
) to such as shall have given sufficient evidence of their piety, loyalty, 
| literature, and peaceable disposition, and who shall take the oath of 
allegiance before they receive the presentation.” 

It is a vulgar error—an error which has crept in even among some 
writers—and to this we have adverted in the first paragraph of the 
present article, that when presbytery, on the downfall of the church, 
was established as the legal form of ecclesiastical polity in Scotland at 
the revolution, patronage was by act of parliament abolished, and the 
right of choosing their own ministers given to the parishioners. ‘Than 
this, no assumption can be more unfounded. It is well known, that 
it was contrary to King William’s wishes that presbytery should be 
established in Scotland at all; and could the Scottish bishops have 
reconciled it to their consciences to take the oath of allegiance to him 
and Mary, notwithstanding that they had previously sworn fealty to 
James the Seventh “and his heirs,” we have the monarch’s own 
positive declaration, through Compton of London, to Bishop Rose, 
that he would have ‘taken them by the hand, supported the church 
and order, and thrown off the presbyterians.” In other words, Wil- 
liam had been deceived by the misrepresentations of the latter. When 
in Holland, “he had been made believe that Scotland generally all 
over was presbyterian ;"* and it was only when he reached England, 
that he ascertained the extent of the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon him. In these circumstances, when. on the 7th of June, 1690 
—not less than ten months after the legal overthrow of the church, and 
throughout the whole of which period William was in hopes that the 
adhesion of the bishops and their clergy to his cause would enable 
him to re-invest her with all her temporal privileges—the first parlia- 
ment of William and Mary solemnly declared presbytery to be hence- 
forward the form of national faith in Scotland, there was not the 
shadow of a power similar to that which is now demanded by the 
highflyers, or dominant party in the Kirk, accorded, in the filling up 
of parishes, to those whom it is the fashion with that same party, not- 
withstanding what has lately occurred at Marnoch and Culsalmond, 
to flatter with the name of “the Christian people.” The truth is, 
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* Letter from Dr. Rose, Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, to the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Archibald Campbell.—Aeith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops. New edition. 
1824, p. 69, 
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that presbytery at the revolution, knowing that the nobility, the 
gentry, the judges and members of the bar, the universities, and a 
majority of the inhabitants of Scotland, were attached to the church, 
and hostile to sectarianism, were but too glad to have their preten- 
sions supported by the civil power, to venture on attempting to make 
it one of the conditions of its alliance with the state that patronage 
should be abolished. Parliament, therefore, did not abolish patronage. 
After ratifying the Westminster Confession as the national standard 
of faith, and, on the equally false and absurd ground,—a ground 
which, had it been a correct one, might justify the abolition of the 
Christian religion itself, that “the superiority of any office in the 
church above presbyters is, and hath been, a great and insupportable 
grievance and trouble (1) to this nation, and contrary to the inclinations 
of the generality of the people ever since the Reformation,’’—having 
confirmed, in future, “ the government of the church by kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries, provincial synods, and general assemblies,” it trans- 
ferred the right of patronage from the ancient patrons to the heritors 
and kirk-sessions of the respective parishes. Under this new system 
of patronage—for patronage it still was—the parishioners were legally 
permitted no further voice in the election of their ministers than they 
had enjoyed from the Reformation to 1649, and from the Restoration 
to the Revolution ; and in proof of this fact we may mention, that 
when, in 1695, the inhabitants of numerous parishes on the north of 
the Tay, where ‘the inclinations of the people” still ran strongly in 
favour of the church catholic, attempted to act, in the filling up of 
them when vacant, on the principle of popular election, the kirk got 
another act of parliament, confirmatory of, and still more stringent 
than, that of 1690, which ordained, that “* whoever shall intrude into 
any church, or possess manse or benefice, or exercise any part of the 
ministerial function within any parish, without an ordinary call FROM 
THE HERITORS AND ELDERSHIP, and legal admission from the pres- 
bytery, shall, by letters of horning and caption,* in common form, be 
removed from such intrusion, possession, and ministration, and be 
declared incapable of enjoying any kirk or benefice for seven years 
after their removal.’ Here, by the way, it will be seen that the term 
intrusion was applied, in the year 1695, in a very different manner 
from that in which it now is; and that, when it suited the purposes of 
the kirk to do so, she could use it as indicating the forcible induction 
of a minister, on the part of the people, without consent of the patrons, 
equally as she at present does as indicating the forcible, though legal, 
induction of a minister, in opposition to the will of a majority of the 
parishioners. 

But, although the Scottish parliament, which established presbytery 
in 1690, did not abolish patronage, or sanction the principle of popu- 
lar election, yet the provisions of the statute by which the patronage 
of livings was taken away from “the just and ancient patrons,” and 
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* “Letters of caption and horning” are, in Scottish law, a form of process, by 
which the individual on whom they are served is “ put to the horn” as a rebel, and 
treated accordingly, 
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transferred to the heritors and kirk-sessions, were sufficiently pregnant 
with the seeds of discord to convince, in the course of a very few 
years, every reasonable man who had sat as a member of it, that in 
even sanctioning so far the idea that, without a gross violation of 
every sound rule, alike of moral equity and of political expediency, 
the rights of patrons might be confiscated, a very great error had been 
committed. Whether owing to the number of patrons who now 
existed in each parish, or to whatever other cause it may be attri- 
buted, the fact is certain, that the result of the revolution settlement, 
in the reguiation of patronage, was the introduction, within almost 
every parish, as it hecame successively vacant, of scenes of turbulence 
and discord, and even of bloodshed ; so much s0, that, in 1698, par- 
liament considered it necessary again to interfere, by “strictly pro- 
hibiting and discharging all persons whatsoever to make any opposi- 
tion, by rabbling, tumult, or any other manner of violence, to any 
minister lawfully authorized, and sent to preach at any vacant church 
within the kingdom, either for supplying the vacancy, or to be fixed 
minister within the parish ; and that under the penalty of 100/. Scots 
upon every heritor or life-renter, and fifty marks upon every unlanded 
person, for every fault ; and that such delinquents as are not able to 
pay shall be punished in their persons, as the privy conncil shall see 
fit.” From this enactment it is but too evident that the lower and 
more illiterate classes of society were not the only brawlers and dis- 
turbers of the public peace, on occasion of the election and induction 
of parish ministers, but that the heritors, as patrons, frequently took 
different sides; each, in all probability, bringing forward, and sup- 
porting his own man, and calling on his own tenantry and followers 
among the deluded multitude to aid and assist him in procuring the 
induction of that man to the benefice. 

Who can wonder that, in this state of things, another legislative 
measure should, at no great distance of time, be required? Disgusted 
with the dissensions prevalent in the kirk, and scandalized by scenes 
of depravity and wickedness, much more characteristic of the arena of 
political warfare than of the pale of a body terming itself a Christian 
Church, the British Parliament, in 1712, by a bill for “ restoring the 
patrons to their ancient rights of presenting ministers to the churches 
vacant in that part of Great Britain called Scotland,” rescinded the 
transference of patronage in 1690, and placed matters on the self-same 
footing on which they had stood immediately previous to the revolu- 
tion. Of the end and intention of this bill there can be no manner of 
doubt. After “restoring the patrons to their ancient rights—an ex- 
pression which gave great offence to the kirk zealots of the time—the 
bill declares “that the presbytery of the respective bounds is OBLIGED 
to receive and admit, in the same manner, such qualified persons as 
shall be presented by the respective patrons, as the persons presented 
before the making of the act ought to have been admitted.” It pro- 
vides also, “that in case the patron of any church shall neglect or 
refuse to present any qualified minister to such church that shall at 
any time be vacant, for the space of six months after such vacancy 
shall happen, the right of presentation shallaccrue and belong to the 
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presbytery of the bounds where such church is, who are to present a 
qualified person for that vacancy, fanquam jure devoluto.” 

Bishops and clergy of England! an appeal was some time ago made 
to you, carrying with it the ¢ authority ofa brilliant name in Scotland— 
that of Dr. Chalmers— calling upon you to support the principles as 
your own, on which the legal presbytery of Strathbogie have been 
de ‘posed for refusing to obey the orders ot their ec clesinatic al superiors, 
a General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk. Now, what were these 
orders? The act of parliament of 1712, which is the latest act of the 
British legislature on the subject of patronage in Scotland, renders it 
IMPERATIVE On every Scottish presbytery to admit—makes it, in fact, 
one of the conditions of alliance between the kirk and the state that 
the former shall admit—every person presented by a patron, whom 
they themselves may, after taking him on trial, declare to be qualified, 
us respects life, literature, and doctrine, for the parish of which he ts 
the presentee. ‘rom the year 1712 down to the year 1834, every per- 
son so presented was so ti ken upon trial, and if found qualified by the 
presbytery of the bounds, so admitted to his pastoral charge. There 
is hardly a minister of the kirk, who does not hold his present status 
within her pale by virtue of the act of 1712. Notwithstanding, in 
1834, a majority of the General Assembly issued a command to all 
the presbyteries of Scotland, abolishing, by their own authority, this 
act of the British parliament, and ordering those presbyteries in future 
to disobey it! To use a different form of speech, the kirk refuses to 
fulfil one of the most important of the conditions on which she was 
taken into alliance with the state, and, nevertheless, clings to the 
emoluments, the honours, and the privileges, which the state gives 
her, and which, but for her acceptance of them, along with the condi- 
tions by which they were clogged, might at this moment have still be- 
longed, as they once did, toa pure and apostolic branch of the church 
catholic of Christ. 


DR. JOHN LAKE, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 1624—1689, 


Tuk “seven bishops’ have justly acquired for themselves an im- 
mortal renown in the history of their country ; willing rather to submit 
to imprisonment and persecution than obey the unconstitutional requi- 
sitions of their legitimate sovereign, they were equally uncompromising 
in holding fast their allegiance to that sovereign against what they 
considered an unconstitutional interference on the part of a foreign 
prince. With the politics of that period there is no necessity for us to 
embroil ourselves. Nor is it the intention of the writer to revive con- 
troversies for which there is now, happily, no oceasion ; yet, surely, in 
these days, when there is such a dis sposition to waive principles, for the 
sake of some apparent and immediate advantage, to think too much 
of the end and too little of the means, it cannot be unsuitable to call 
to mind those champions of our church whose consistency and high 
principle cannot but be admired even by those who do not altogether 
approve of their doctrines. 


Voit. XX1L.—Febd. 1842. 
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130 DR. JOHN LAKE, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 


The seven bishops who were committed to the Tower by James for 
daring to tell him in their petition that the constitution did not give the 
king the power of dispensing with the laws, and who afterwards re- 
fused to transfer their allegiance to the Prince of Orange, were San- 
croft, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
Turner, of Ely; Lloyd, of St. Asaph ;* White, of Peterborough ; 
Thomas, of Worcester ; Lake, of Chichester ; Trelawney, of Bristol. 

Of these seven, Lloyd took the oaths to King W illiam, and was 
afterwards translated to Lichfield. Trelawney “did the same, and 
was translated to Exeter; from thence to Winchester , and died 19th 
July, 1721, 

The remaining five refused the oaths, and were joined by Dr. 
lrampton, of Gloucester ; Dr. Lloyd, of Worcester ; Dr. Thomas, of 
Worcester; and Dr. Cartw right, of Chester. Nine in all; of whom 
two, Dr. Lake and Dr. Thomas, died a short time after the suspension, 
before the deprivation actually took place. 

The lives of Sancroft, of Kenn, and of some others, have been often 
written, and are well known. The private history of others is more 
obscure. Among these may be numbered the prelate whose name 
stands at the head of this paper; the materials for a biographical 
account of whom are indeed but slender, yet, it is to be hoped, will 
not be found entirely uninteresting, when extracted from the numerous 
pamphlets &e. of the day, and placed for (as the writer believes) the 
first time in a connected form for the convenience of the reader. 

Dr. John Lake was born at Halifax in the year 1624, and baptized 
on the Sth of December in the same year, His father’s name was 
Thomas Lake. Of his station or occupation we are not informed ; 
but from the manner in which his son was educated, there is little 
doubt of the respectability of the parent. After being for some time 
under the tuition of the masters of the grammar school of his native 
town, he was sent, at the early age of twelve years, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. “He was committed to the tuition,” says 
Thoresby, “of the famous Mr. Cleaveland,”+ for whom he ever after- 


, 


There were at this time three bishops of the names William Lloyd ; one now 
tried, Bishop of St. Asaph, and, after the Revolution, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and finally of Worcester, died 1717; (2) W. Lloyd, successively Bishop 
of Liandall, Peterborough, and Norwich; (3) W. Lloyd, Bishop of Killala and 
Achonry. ‘The Bishop Lloyd who was one of the seven who were sent to the 
Tower, afterwards took the oaths to William and Mary; the nonjuring bishop was 
Lloyd of Norwich. 

t The famous, or,as Wright, in his Antiquities of Halifax, calls him, the inimitable, 
Mr. Cleaveland. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that the great majority of those 
who read this paper have never heard of this famous man, nor of his “‘ genuine in- 
comparable pieces, published by his entrusted friends,” who, in the warmth of their 
admiration, have graced the title- page with the motto, ‘‘ Non norunt hwe monu- 
menta mori.”’ He was born at Loughborough, a.v. 1613 ; was first of Christ's and 
afterwards Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, but did not take orders. He 
was in great repute for his Latin style, and his poems, which are for the most part of 
a political character, were greatly admired. His reputation as a poet was much 
greater than that of his contemporary, Milton; indeed, Philips, the nephew of 
Milton, confesses that Cleaveland was by many considered the best of the English 
poets. 

He distinguished himself by his opposition to Cromwell, as member for Cam- 
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wards entertained the greatest esteem, and of whose works he became 
the editor. That he proceeded regularly to his degrees there is no 
doubt, though in the Cantabrigiensis Graduate there is no mention 
made of the time when he became Bachelor or Master of Arts. We 
learn, however, that at the time when the parliamentary party con 
fined their royalist opponents in St. John’s,* and suffered no egress to 
any of the inmates, he was then Bachelor of Arts. 

By some means or other, young Lake contrived to elude the vigil- 
ance of the parliamentarians, and made his escape to Oxford, then the 
head quarters of the royalist party. Whether at this period he pre- 
ferred a military life, or whether he was merely induced by force of 
circumstances to enlist himself in the king’s army, we do not know. 
His refusal to take the covenant+ would have caused his ejection from 
any collegiate office or preferment he might have held. And as at 
this time (1642) he was not of age for orders, he probably thought he 
could in no way be more usefully employed than in fighting in the 
defence of his church and his sovereign. He continued in the royal 
army until it was entirely broken up, which happened about four 
years after he had joined it. During this time he gained great com- 
mendation for his honourable and gallant conduct. He was at Basing 


bridge. The future Protector, however, gained his election by a majority of one ; 
which one vote, Cleaveland, with almost prophetic foresight, declared had ruined 
both church and kingdom. 

In 1644, he, in common with other royalists, was deprived of his fellowship. He 
was afterwards made judge advocate in the garrison of Newark, upon the surrender 
of which he retained his liberty, but was reduced to circumstances of great privation. 
He resided chiefly in London, and became celebrated as a royalist wit. Ile is said 
to have occupied chambers in Gray’s Inn, in conjunction with Butler, the author of 
Hudibras. He died, April 29, 1659, and was buried in the church or yard of St, 
Michael, Royal College Hill. His funeral sermon was preached by his intimate 
friend, Dr. J. Pearson, afterwards Bishop of Chester, author of the Exposition of 
the Creed. 

* March 30, 1642. The vice-chancellor and heads of houses, solemnly assembled 
in the consistory, were demanded to contribute to the parliament, so to redeem their 
forwardness in supplying the king, (a great quantity of college plate had been sent to 
the king in the preceding year,) which performed by them would, notwithstanding 
their former crooked carriage in the cause, bolster them upright in the parliament's 
esteem. but they persisted in the negative, * that such contributing was against 
true religion and a good conscience; for which some of them were afterwards 
imprisoned in St. John’s College.—Fuller, Hist. of Cam. Sec. IX. 

t Not long after, warning was given that all students should come in within 
twelve days, and take the covenant. ‘This scemed a strange summons, and the 
two chaplains (to whom the Earl of Manchester, most mild in himself, chiefly re- 
mitted the managing of these matters) were challenged for injustice therein; for 
though divines, they were presumed to have so much of civil law—yea, of the law of 
nature—as to know, Nemo tenetur ad impossibilia—‘ No man is tied to impossibili- 
ties.” Whereas, many scholars being absent more scores of miles than they had days 
allowed them, (hence we may infer that tw enty miles was then conside red a good 
day’s journey,) besides the dangers of armies interposed, could not, if receiving 
warning, repair at the time appointed. But because many of them were suspected 

to be in the king’s army, twelve days were conceived for them as much as twelve 
inonths ; no time being too short for those who were w illing, and none long enough 
for such as were unwilling to take the covenant. 

This covenant being offered was generally refused ; whereupon the recusants were 
ordered, without any cn" to pack out ‘of the university three days after their 
ejection.— Fullcr, Hist. Un, Cam. 
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House when it was taken; and also at Wallingford, almost the last 
garrison that held out for the royal cause. 

Though the church of England now seemed tottering to its very 
foundations, this devoted champion did not refuse to enter her despised 
and persecuted ministry in 1647, He was admitted to deacon’s orders 
most probably by Archbishop Williams, and on Trinity Sunday, since 
we find him preaching his first sermon at Halifax on July 26 in that 
year. He seems to have remained in Halifax for several years, since we 
find him there in 1649, His name is found among the lecturers of that 
parish, and Wright in one place calls him the minister of it The 
fact is, that Dr. Marsh,* the rightful incumbent, had been ejected, 
and the living sequestered, for parliamentary purposes. There was, 
therefore, no regular minister; but the parish was served by a succes- 
sion of stipendiary priests, among whom Lake was one, till the return 
of Dr. Marsh at the Restoration. 

The retirement and obscurity to which the royalist party was driven 
during the period of the usurpation renders it difficult to give a con- 
nected account of the subject of these memoirs. Wright says— 

‘The good (or rather the bad) old cause soon ejected him thence 
(from Halifax) ; and during the usurpation, he lived incognito.” 
Thoresby (Vicaria Leodiensis) says he went to Oudham in 1652. 
The topographical dictionaries do not mention a place of this name ; 
but the town of Oldham, in Lancashire, a chapelry to Prestwich, 


is thus pronounced | in the neighbourhood. The alter connexion of 


Dr. Lake with this part of the country renders it not improbable that 
this is the place referred to. 

He had already refused to subscribe to the covenant; and he was 
equally firm in refusing the engagement.“ Though it is well known,” 
says one account, “ what specious arguments were used for the taking 
it, and that many were induced to take that, who could never be 
brought to have any tolerable thoughts of the covenant.’ 


There is reason to believe that he was not admitted to the order of 


the priesthood till shortly previous to the Restoration. The following 
is the account given by the author of “ The Defence,” &e. :— 

‘* Before the Restoration, he entered into episcopal orders, (i. e. priest’s, for we 
tind him leeturer at Halifax in 1647,) when it was made a crime to do so, and when 


many forsook the church as quite ruined and left, after the defender of our faith was 
barbarously murdered, and his children, in their tender years, were driven by such 


as called themselves protestants into popish countries, and exposed to the hazard of 


seeking a worse religion with better usage; from whence we must date all our 
dangers of popery and slavery. It was at that very time that the good bishop was 


ordained a priest of the church of England, so far he always was from judging of 


things by the success.”— Dr. Jenkins’ Account. 


At length came the restoration of the church and monarchy, when, 





* Dr. Marsh had his vicarage of Halifax sequestered for the use of the forces, 
himself narrowly escaping from the town, but taken prisoner on Blackstone Edge, 
and carried to Manchester, where he was confined for some time, till he made his 
escape from thence, and got to the king at Oxford; and thus did he lose the benefit 
of his living for eighteen years together, and saw Halifax no more till the Restora- 
tion, when he returned, Sept. 16, 1660, and took possession of his church again. 


After he left the town, IT find Mr. Root minister in 1643 and 44.— Wright's 
Halifax. i 
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like many others, Mr. Lake emerged from his obscurity, and (to use 
Mr. W right’ s expression) became a phoe nix. 

The vicarage of Leeds had, just prior to the Restoration, become 
vacant by the death of Mr. Styles. And Mr. Lake was appointed his 
successor in this year 1661. He also took his degree of D.D. at 
Cambridge. 

But though the principles of Dr. Lake were most probably agreeable 
to the trustees in whose hands the advowson is placed,* yet he was by 
no means suited to the taste of the parishioners at large, who were ex- 
ceedingly desirous that a Mr. Bowles, of York, should be presented, 
The induction took place, May, 21, 1661, but amid such opposition 
« from some of the dregs of the sacrilegious times,’ ’ (Wright, Halifax, ) 
who barred the church door against him, that a party of soldie ‘rs were 
obliged to be called in ere the tumult could be quelled, or the induction 
gone through. By his talents as a preacher, and his virtues as a man, 
he soon caused these animosities to subside; but his parishioners had 
scarcely had time to appreciate his value ere he was removed from 
them. Being called upon to preach a synod sermon at York, he 
preached so admirably as to delight all present, especially his friend, 
Dr. Hitch, (then Rector of Guisley, afterwards Dean of York,) that 
he earnestly desired a copy of it; which having with some difficulty 
obtained, he sent it (quite unknown to the author) to Dr. Sheldon, 
Bishop of London, who was so pleased with it, that, in 1663, he pre- 
sented the author to the valuable rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopgate. 
The strict attention which Dr. Lake was known to pay to the rubrics 
and recognised customs of the church, was one reason why the bishop 
was desirous of his residence in the metropolis. That wise prelate 
knew how fit a choice he had made, to give an example of uniformity 
to the city at that juncture; for Dr. Lake was then as strict himself in 
observing the canons and rubrics as he was afterward careful that 
others should observe them. He could never fancy a dispensing 
power in himself, nor could think anything (ttle or formal where his 
own duty and the order and decency of God's worship were concerned. 

It was during his residence in London that he became acquainted 
with Dr. Sancroft, then Dean of St. Paul’s, with whom he formed a 
most intimate friendship, which was only dissolved by death. 

Dr. Lake’s residence in London was not, however, of very long 
duration. He was, about the year 1666, presented to the rectory of 
Prestwich, about four miles north of Manchester—a parish of great 
extent, (including the populous townships of Oldham, Royton, &c. ;) 
and, till the rage for suburban building was carried to the extent it now 
is, celebrated for the picturesque beauty of its situation. 

In 1669, July 15, he preached a funeral sermon for Mr. William 
Cade, deputy of the ward of Bishopgate. ‘This sermon “was ex- 
torted from the learned author, whose excessive modesty would have 
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* The vicarage of Leeds was originally in the gift of the prior of Trinity Convent, 
York, who was deprived thereof by Henry VIII., who granted the advowson to 
Phomas Culpepper, Esq. After having passed through several hands, James J. 


granted the advowson to twenty-five trustees, in the hands of whose successors it still 
remains, 
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covered it with northern dust.”"* And it was printed in the year 1671, 
entitled, Xrégavoc misrov. A sermon, preached at Whitehall, May 29, 
1670, was also published by his majesty’s command. These two ser- 
mons comprise the whole of his published writings. As a specimen of 
Lake's style, the following extract from his funeral sermon for Mr. 
Deputy Cade may not be unacceptable, especially as the character 
described is almost a model for a pious citizen. The text is, “ Be 
thou faithful unto death,” Rev. ii, 10:— 


* Tle was faithful to God and to the interests of religion; a man of sober piety 
and well-tempered zeal ; one that affected religion for itself, leaving the empty pomp 
to those that blaze more, but burn less ; and was content to be what they desire to 
seem. That talkative religion, which spendeth itself in hearing much, speaking 
more, and doing nothing, he was not emulous of, but of the active and operative ; and 
instead of speaking great things, did live them. Whilst others were carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, he held fast the profession of his faith, and died in the 
communion of that church in which he was born, and did the publie worship repu- 
tation by his constant and regular attendance upon it. 

* Tle was faithful to the king, as every man that is faithful to God must and will 
be ; for Christianity hath adopted allegiance into the family of religion, twisted piety 
with loyalty, and owneth no man as a good Christian who is not a good subject 
also. And such therefore was he: one that submitted himself to every ordinance of 
man (3a rev xvpsov) for the Lord's sake, and served the king with as much earnestness 
and diligence as others oppose him. 

** Ile was also faithful to his neighbour; one that did affirm truth, perform pro- 
mises, keep contracts; that was humble, peaceable, just, merciful ; that obliged all, 
injured or offended none; and if all were like to him, the word of a Christian might 
be as of old, it was the greatest solemnity of stipulation in the world. Hewas none 
of those half-faced Christians that clash the two tables one against the other, and 
break the second with the first; who set up the duties of piety for a blind, that they 
may violate those of charity more secretly and securely. He was none of those that 
make long prayers the preface to devouring of widows’ houses, and fasting twice a 
week the cover for their dishes full of extortion and excess. None of those, in short, 
that sue out a divorce between piety and probity ; and when they are less than 
heathens, will be more than Christians. Trace him through all relations and con- 
ditions (and there are few that he passed not through) among you, and you will 
scarce find a stain, much less a blemish, upon his memory. 

* But because it is the last act which crowneth all the rest, as living, so dying, he 
retained bis integrity ; and his graces shined most when he was about to set, and his 
light increased not bis shadow. Then you might behold conspicuous in him a patient 
submission under God’s mighty hand, an humble resignation to the divine will, and a 
truly Christian deportment in all. You might behold much pious devotion, ardent 
zeal, heavenly delight, stedfast hope in God’s mercy discover themselves, and make 
him shine through the cloud. In token that heaven was his centre, the nearer he 
came he moved the faster towards it; and therefore he was frequent in communi- 
cating the holy eucharist, as the antepast of it, and the viaticum of eternal life. 

“ When scarce able to speak, he would yet spend his dying breath in exhortations 
and admonitions to those about him, and was willing therein to give up the ghost, 
that he might be indeed faithful unto death.” 


Dr. Lake’s preferments now advanced rapidly. In 1670 he was 
made Prebendary of York (Fridaythorpe); and on the same day, 
Prebendary of Southwell. Shortly after, he was presented to the 
rectory of Carlton, Notts. In 1671 he was appointed Master of the 
Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, near Bawtry; and in 1680 he was 
installed Archdeacon of Cleveland. After mentioning these prefer- 
ments, Thoresby adds :—*‘ The more remarkable, therefore, is that 
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* Mr. J. Cade’s Epist. Dedicatory to Sir Jos. Sheldon, prefixed to Sermon. 
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eulogium: he had very many considerable preferments, but none of 
them of his own seeking.” — (Vi ica. Leod. 101.) 

During the time that he w - residentiary of York, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred, which speaks strongly of his eee! for God's honour, 


and his courage in defending it. It shall be related in the words of his 
contemporaries :— 


‘ There was an ill custom at York, of walking in the body of the cathedral during 
the time of divine service; and the common sort of people would oftentimes be rude 
and loud, so as to disturb and almost interrupt the service. Dr. Lake had from the 
beginning resolved to break this custom, and it happened one Shrove Tuesday that 
the noise was more than ordinary, and the numbers greater, insomuch that he could 
no longer refrain himself, but went down to them from his seat in the quire, and 
with his own hand plucked off some of their hats, and spoke to them, either to come 
with him, and join in the worship of God, or to go out of the church. They were 
all daunted, and without much disturbance went out ; yet the vergers bad no sooner 
shut the doors, but they pressed so hard upon the south door, that they broke the 
iron bar which fastened it, and forced it open, and, as is usual with a rabble, they 
heated and animated one another into rage and madness, and when he( Dr. L. ) came 
out of the church, followed him home in a tumultuous and furious manner, with 
reviling and threatening language, and had undoubtedly done him some mischief, if 
his gravity and courage had not overawed them; but then, growing still more in- 
solent and outrageous, they plucked up the rails before the deanery and his house, 
and beat down the wall in divers places, and had taken off a great deal of the tiling, 
and would most certainly have plundered the house, and in all probability would have 
demolished it, and killed him, if in that instant of time Captain Honeywood, who 
was then deputy-governor, had not come with some soldiers to his rescue. 

‘© All this while, not one indecent and timorous word escaped him ; but when he 
was desired to withdraw into a neighbouring house, he refused to do so, saying, 
‘ That he was in a good cause, and upon his own ground, and if they would have his life 
he could not help it, God’s will be done, but he would endanger nobody else.’ His whole 
behaviour in this dangerous accident was much admired, and a peculiar providence 
seems to have been his protection in it; for though bricks and stones, and whatever 
else could be found, were thrown at him, yet it pleased God that nothing hit him. 

‘* Ile was forced to keep a guard in his house a good while after, and my lord 
mayor was as great a friend to the rabble as some magistrates have been since, and 
refused to give him any assistance.’’— Defence, p. 4. 


It is only fair to subjoin to the foregoing another account of the 
same affair, taken from “The Vindication of the Letter out of the 
North,” in answer to the above-quoted “ Defence.”’ 


“ But the truth, as well av the short, of the story is this: —They have for a long 
time at York had a custom, (which now challenges the privilege of a prescription, ) 
that all the apprentices, journeymen, and other servants of the town, had the 
liberty to go into the cathedral, and ring the pancake bell (as we call it in the 
country) on Shrove Tuesday; and that being a time that a great many came out 
of the country to see the city (if not their friends) and the church, to oblige the 
ordinary people, the minster used to be left open that day to let them see the 
lanthorn and bells, which were sure to be pretty well exercised, and was thought 
a more innocent divertisement than being at the ale-house. But Dr. Lake, when 
he came first to reside there, was very much scandalized at this custom, and was 
resolved he would break it at first dash, although his brethren of the clergy did 
dissuade him from it; for although they had as much zeal both for the honour of 
God and the church as he could have, yet being better acquainted with the temper 
of the people than he was, they knew it would be a vain, as well as a hazardous, thing 
to attempt it; but all their arguments could not prevail, for he was resolved to make 
the experiment, for which he had like to have paid very dear, for I'll assure you 
"twas very near costing him his life, and others too, that in kindness came at first to 
dissuade him, but had much ado to secure themselves. But, however, he did make 


uch a combustion and mutiny, that I dare say York never remembered nor saw the 
like, as many vet living can testify.” 
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In Dee. 1682, he was consecrated Bishop of Sodor, in Man, on the 
presentation of the Earl of Derby. And less than two years alter- 
wards—viz., Aug. 12, 1684, he was translated to Bristol, and from 
there to Chichester, Sept. I, 1685. We have no account of his personal 
history during this period; but that he administered the aflairs of his 
diocese with more than ordinary care and wisdom is evident from the 
circumstance of his being appointed by his friend Sancroft, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor of the Diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry.* 

In the year 1683 a contention had arisen between Dr. Seth Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and his dean, Dr. Peirce, relative to the power of 
bestowing prebends, in consequence of the refusal of the bishop to 
confer one on the son of the dean. Dr. Peirce published a curious and 
learned tract, in which he endeavoured to deprive the bishop of the 
disposal of these preferments by asserting the right to lie in the crown. 
The contest was carried on with considerable animosity, and was, after 
some time, referred to the judgment of the metropolitan, who ap- 
pointed Dr. Lake, of Chichester, and Dr. Sprat, of Rochester, his 
commissioners, to hear and determine the dispute. Concerning their 
success in this affair, the Bishop of Rochester writes to the Lord 
Chamberlain—“ By God’s blessing, they composed several old differ- 
ences and animosities, and restored peace and unity to that church.” 

We now come to the critical period of King James’s celebrated de- 
claration for liberty of conscience, which he ordered to be read in 
every church throughout the country. All the circumstances attending 
this event are matters of the history of the country. And the part 
tuken by the Bishop of Chichester was not distinguished in any re- 
markable manner from that of his noble associates. 

On the flight of King James, and the assembling of the convention, 
we find him constant in his attendance on his parliamentary duties, 


* The circumstances connected with this visitation are somewhat curious ;— 

Thomas Wood, formerly one of the chaplains of King Charles I., and after the 
Restoration Dean of Lichfield, was, on the death of Dr. John Hackett, in 1671, 
appointed Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; but for some reason or other, “ either,” 
says Wood, “ for not being beloved or to save charges,” he deserted his epis- 
copal charge, and, retiring to his paternal mansion at Hackney, lived as a private 
gentleman. Whereupon Archbishop Sancroft called upon him to return to his dio- 
cese, which he refusing to do, the archbishop suspended him, and appointed Bishop 
Lake to visit the diocese as the representative of the metropolitan. While he held the 
bishopric of Bristol, but was in London attending to his parliamentary duties, the 
unfortunate rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth broke out, and it was feared that 
an attempt (and probably a successful one) would be made to gain over the citizens 
of Bristol to the rebel cause. Asa proof in what high estimation Dr. Lake’s prudence 
and firmness were held, the king could think of no better means of preserving the 
loyalty of that part of the country than requesting the bishop to go down immedi- 
ately, and use his powerful moral influence in his diocese in his sovereign’s behalf. 

His lordship, as soon as he had notice of his majesty’s pleasure, went down 
thither with all readiness, though he was then so much indisposed with the gout that 
he was carried into his coach. In this paintul and dangerous journey he very nar- 
rowly escaped the rebels ; but when he arrived there, his presence and conduet had 
such an effect, that the peace of the city was preserved, and the expectations of the 
insurgents completely disappointed. ‘The services rendered by Dr. Lake on this 
occasion were considered so valuable, that the see of Chichester falling vacant during 
his absence, the king immediately nominated him to fill it. 
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He was one of the committee appointed to compose a form of thanks- 
giving for the arrival of the Prince of Orange; and he concurred in all 
the proposals for placing the reins of government in his hands. But he 
was one of many who protested against the throne being declared 
vacant, and investing William with the character of king. It was not 
that he and his associates approved of the conduct of James; and they 
agreed that his desertion of the kingdom rendered it necessary to place 
the administration of affairs in other hands. But they wished that 
William should hold no more than the character of regent, acting for 
and on the behalf of the real, though absent sovereign. ‘The oaths of alle- 
giance he had taken to that sovereign were so stringent, binding him to 
maintain the rights of the king and his posterity, under all circumstances, 
that he, with many others, could not feel themselves justified in trans- 
ferring their allegiance, whatever opinions they might entertain of the 
misconduct of James, or of the benefits to be expected from the ac- 
cession of William. The primate, therefore, with the bishops before 
mentioned, and about four hundred of the clergy, felt themselves com- 
pelled to decline the oath of allegiance to the new sovereign. For 
this they were immediately suspended, and ultimately deprived; but 
before the latter event took place, two of the number, Lake of Chi- 
chester, and Turner of Ely, were removed by death. It remains, 
therefore, for us now to relate, in a few words, the closing scene of this 
worthy prelate’s life. 

Although originally of a delicate constitution, he had enjoyed a long 
continuance of good health. In August, 1689, he was, however, 
seized with a fever, which, after ten days of suffering, put a period to 
his mortal career. 

It was on Tuesday, Aug. 27, between seven or eight in the morning, 
that he spoke to Mr. Jenkin, his chaplain, to come and write by him ; 
and his lordship dictated to him the recognition and profession fol- 
lowing :— 


** Being called by a sick, and I think a dying bed, and the good hand of God 
upon me in it, to take the last and best viaticum, the sacrament of my dear Lord's 
body and blood, I take myself obliged to make this short recognition and profession. 

“ ‘That whereas I was baptized into the religion of the church of England, and 
sucked it in with my milk, I have constantly adhered to it through the whole course 
of my life, and now, if so be the will of God, shall die in it; and I had resolved, 
through God’s grace assisting me, to have died so, though at a stake. 

‘* And whereas that religion of the church of England taught me the doctrine of 
nonresistance and passive obedience, which 1 have accordingly inculcated upou 
others, and which I took to be the distinguishing character of the church of England, 
I adhere no less firmly and stedfastly to that, and in consequence of it have incurred 
a suspension from the exercise of my office, and expected a deprivation. I find in so 
doing much inward satisfaction ; and if the oath had been tendered at the peril of 
my life, 1 could only have obeyed by suffering. 

‘ I desire you, my worthy friends and brethren, to bear witness of this upon oc- 
casion, and to believe it as the words of a dying man, and who is now engaged in 
the most sacred and solemn act of conversing with God in this world, and may, for 
aught he knows to the coutrary, appear with these very words in his mouth at the 
dreadful tribunal— Manu propria subscripsi. Jouannes CicestTaxnsis,” 


This profession was read and subscribed by the bishop, in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Green, the parish minister, who administered ; Dr. Hicks, 
Dean of Worcester, afterwards a nonjuring bishop ; Mr. Jenkin, 
VoL, XXL—Feéd. 1842. T 
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his lordship’s chaplain; Mr. Powell, his secretary ; Mr. Wilson, his 
amanuensis ; who all communicated with him. 

As soou as his chaplain had written it, his lordship ordered him to 
read it over to him—which he did; and then the bishop read it over 
himself, in a distinct and audible voice; and it was afterwards tran- 
scribed by his amanuensis: and then, at the celebration of the holy 
communion, was again audibly and distinctly read over by his lord- 
ship, and subscribed by him immediately before his receiving the same. 
When the communion was over, he called to Mr. Powell, his secretary, 
and ordered him to make an act of it. The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
coming to visit him soon after, his lordship prayed him to look over 
the paper, and then desired the Dean of Worcester to carry it with 
him to Lambeth ; and discoursed of it to my Lord Bishop of Ely, who 
that evening made hima visit; so that nothing, perhaps, in all its cir- 
cumstances, was ever more solemnly and deliberately done. 

The same day in which his lordship made this recognition and pro- 
fession, he afterwards made his will, and ordered a clause to be in- 
serted, declaring his steadfastness to the church of England, as by law 
established ; for no worldly affair could divert him from that constant 
zeal which he had for the truth and purity of religion. His care for 
the church took up very much of his thoughts; and when he had 


asserted her doctrine, and done his utmost towards the settlement of 


truth and unity, he with much satisfaction left her to His protection 
into whose hands he committed his own spirit. His faith towards 
God, his charity towards all men, and his cheerful patience under so 
terrible a disease, was indeed admirable. When his dear relations and 
friends about him flattered themselves with hopes of his recovery, he 
would often say that he knew the symptoms were dangerous, and, he 
believed, mortal; yet, as he was willing to die, so, having lived in a 
constant preparation for death, he was not at all discouraged at the 
sensible approaches of it, but took his final leave of his lady and of his 
two sons* with the greatest presence of mind, as well as with all the 
pious tenderness of the best of husbands and of fathers. He said, with 
such affection as discovered an extraordinary degree of charity, that 
he forgave all the world ; and, as became that humility which was so 
peculiar to him, he was pleased not only to give his pardon and bene- 
diction, but to ask forgiveness of all about him for anything wherein 
be might have offended them, who returned all the thanks for his per- 
petual kindness and favours that their tears could express. Being 
asked whether the office for the visitation of the sick should be read, 
he answered, Yes, by all means ; he would have nothing omitted which 
might express his humiliation and repentance. When his physicians 
came to him immediately after his receiving the holy sacrament, he 
told them, in a cheerful voice, that he had now been under better 
hands than theirs; and at another time, when the proper remedies 
were used, which must needs be very painful in such distempers, he 
only said, “ And is life worth all this at threeseore years and five ?” 





* The writer has not been able to obtain any particulars of Dr. Lake’s marriage 
or family ; possibly the register of some of his parishes might throw some light on 
the matter, 
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Thus he lay in much pain, but with wonderful resignation of himself 
wholly to the divine will, and with a clear use of his understanding, 
tilt Thursday, when he fell into a dozing sleep; and about four next 
morning, there appeared a great change in him, though he repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer after his chaplain, but seemed insensible before the 
prayers were ended. After, he was observed to lift up his hands in 
prayer by himself, but his voice failed him ; and from that time he lay 
in convulsions, and struggling with death, till he found his passage into 
a better world on Friday, Aug. 30, 1689, about nine at might. 

Soon after the bishop’s decease, his dying declaration was published 
to the world by Dr. Jenkin,* his chaplain, and, as may be supposed, 
caused no small degree of excitement. 

The conduct of the deceased prelate in this matter was severely 
censured in a pamphlet, entitled, “‘ A Letter from the North, by a 
Person of Quality,” which called forth an elaborate Defence, published 
anonymously, but well known to be from the pen of Dr. Jenkin. 
This pamphlet has been of great use in compiling this article. This 
“ Defence” was again attacked; and it was some time before the 
matter was allowed to drop.t 

An objection, which was pressed with great force against the Bishop 
of Chichester’s declaration, was, that he described non-resistance as a 
distinguishing doctrine of the church of England. ‘To which it was 
answered, that, if the church of England had any distinguishing doc- 
trine, she was so far distinguished from the catholic church. — It is evi- 
dent that Dr. Lake did not use the term in this sense, but was dis- 
tinguishing the church of England from other (so called) churches, the 
fruits of the Reformation. 

An extract from Dr. Jenkin’s “ Defence,’”’ describing the bishop’s 
character, shall close this paper :— 

“ He was of an extraordinary courteous and generous temper, always affable and 
easy of access, free and cheerful in his conversation, full of meekness and conde- 
scension, a great encourager and patron of learning in others, which he possessed to 
a great degree himself, for by long and constant studying controversies were become 
familiar to him. He had successively many very considerable preferments, but none 
of them of his own seeking, for he never was the man that solicited for any, but when 
they were offered did not decline an opportunity of being more useful in his gene- 
ration. He preached frequently to the very time of his suspension, and he was a 
constant preacher for many years, and always much esteemed. This constant blessing 
followed him, that he was always a peacemaker wherever he eame ; and he was so 
prudent and so successful in all the wise and kind methods of gaining upon obstinate 
men, that the worst enemies of episcopacy were oftentimes reconciled to the order 
itself for his sake. He always maintained the height of his character and the sacred 
dignity of his office, and stedfastly adhered to the articles and canons of the church in 
all particulars. He was reverenced by all, but always most esteemed by those who 
bestknew him. He was always popular, though he never made it his business to be 
so, and it was seldom his fortune to be on the popular side. Te had a suber, ra- 
tional, and powerful sense of religion ; and how despicable soever it might appear to 
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* Dr. Jenkin, born in Thanet, Jan. 1656, fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, B.A. 
1662, M.A. 1666. Dr. Lake made him his chaplain, and precentor of Chichester ; 
he refused the new oaths, but held his fellowship, (the oaths not being pressed unless 
insisted on by the visitor.) On the accession of Queen Anne, he took the oath of 
allegiance, and was afterwards elected master of St. John’s College. He is best 
known to the public as the author of a work called “ The Reasonableness of 
Christianity.” 

t A similar declaration had been made by Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, who 
died a few months before. 
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the world, he still thought it worth suffering for. He remembered whom we are to 
follow —bim who was meek and lowly, who did at first command all his followers to 
take up the cross, and has given a dispensation to none at any time to refuse it.” 


Such was Bishop Lake—a prelate, the perusal of whose life, though 
exhibiting no great or exciting adventures, will, it is to be hoped, be 
found in some degree interesting and profitable. And should the com- 
piler of these imperfect memoirs be successful in rescuing the memory 
of this good man from the oblivion into which it seemed to be falling, 
he will rejoice to think that he has not laboured in vain. — 


a  — 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


[The paper on the disposal of Higher Churcl: Preferment is unavoidably postponed. } 


BISHOP HOOPER AND DR, COLE, a.p. 1550. 


(From a Correspondent.) 





Sir,—The following tract, which | have lately met with in a curious 
and rare little volume, in black letter, printed in London, a.p. 1550, is, 
if lam not greatly mistaken, deserving of being rescued from obscurity. 
Why it should not have found a place in that huge repertory, the Acts 
and Monuments of John Foxe, is more than I can explain, ‘The 
volume in which I chanced to discover it is a translation from a work 
of the Swiss Reformer, Zuinglius, and bears on the titlepage this in- 
scription :— 

‘* The image of bothe pastoures sete forth by that mooste famouse clerck Hulorych 
Zwinglius, and now translated out of Latinin to Englishe by John Veron, Senonoys.* 
A most fruitefull and necessary boke to be had and redde in all churches, therwyth 
to enarme all symple and ignorant folckes agaynst the raveninge wolves and false 
prophetes.” 

At the end of this volume, and by way of supplement to it, I sup- 
pose, occurs the tract which I am about to introduce to the reader’s 
notice. It contains several incidental notices as to the state of religious 
feeling generally at that critical period, the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
and more particularly in the two Universities. These notices, as bear- 
ing upon the progress of the Reformation, should not be lost sight of. 
Slight as such memoranda may appear in theinselves, or to the general 

obeerver, they will be regarded by all who are busied i in ecclesiastical 
research as sure indicators of the strength and direction of that current 
of public opinion upon which the spirit of religion was ere long to be 
borne aloft, and to pursue its majestic and adventurous course as 
upon the wings of the wind. Another important testimony is also 
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* « The next ordination ( Ridley” s, 1551) was at Fulham, Aug. 2, when only one 

was ordained, and he a deacon, and a Frenchman, named John V eroneus, Senoneus 
Dioc, in Gallia—i.e., of Sens, in Champaign. Again, Aug. 24, in his chapel at 
Fulham, were ordained one deacon and three priests, whereof this Frenchman was 
one. The said Veron was minister of Ludgate, and wrote divers tracts in English, 
and was taken up for religion in the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign.” Eee. 
Mem. 11, i. 553. He was afterwards a popular preacher at Paul's Cross; held the 
living of St. Sepulchre, and a prebendal stall at St. Paul's. Annals, 1. i. 199. Life 
of Grindal, 87.— Ep. 
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here furnished to the superiority of the reformers as scholars, when 
placed in comparison with some of the most distinguished of their 
antagonists. In regard to Bishop Hooper, this testimony is the more 
valuable, as he was one of those whose examination seems to have 
been hurried over with indecent haste; and from “The Acts and 
Monuments” we should gather but little information as to his ability 
to cope with his adversaries, if he had been allowed sufficient oppor- 
tunity, as was the case with Cranmer, Ridley, and others. The brief 
sketch which is also furnished in the following narrative of Dr. Cole's 

‘ sayings and doings,” on one oce asion, will not be considered as devoid 
of inte rest, coupled as that name is with the last memorable scene in 
the life of Cranmer. Upon the whole, then, viewed as a relic of per- 
sons and times, which, from their close connexion with the great con- 
troversy between England and Rome, are little likely to be forgotten, 
(in the present day, more especially, this original sketch of two of the 
most prominent characters of the days of the Reformation cannot be 
considered as devoid of interest. It seems a duty which we owe to 
aucient as well as modern protestantism carefully to gather up such 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost which once formed a part 


of the literary food with which famishing multitudes were wondrously 


fed while the land was yet a moral wilderness. It may be added that 
the authenticity of the writer is fully evinced by the Neer straight- 
forward, and characteristic style which he employs; a style which 
must not be judged of by modern rules, but which commends itself for 
qualities that are above the reach of art, and attest the reality of the 
fact of his having been an eye-witness to the truth of what he records. 
‘Thus opens the narrative :— 


**« [Of the Metynge of Mayster John Hooper Bysshop of Gloceter and of Mayster 
Doctoure Cole, quondam Chaunceler of London and now Wardeyn of the new 
college in Oxeforde. 

* Here Iam compelled for the great zeale that I beare unto the truth and unto the 
maintainers thereof, to detect and bring to light a most crafty and subtyle pollicye 
which the Papistes ar wont to use at this present; beyng in this poynt most lyke 
unto certayne warriours, which when they fele themselves, to be overweake for their 
enemyes, eyther cause an outecrye too bee made uppon theym, wythe these or like 
wordes,—* They flye, they flye’—that so they may encorage theyr men of warre 
whych afore were most lyke to forsake thee fyelde, and renne awaye, and also make 
the enemies that are wythin the hearyge of it, too be dysmayed and astonyed, and 
to thinke that theyr companye whome ‘they se not, bee put too fiyght, and have ut- 
terly forsaken theim ; or elles beying beaten and overcomed, do send tydinges about, 
that they have gotten the over hande or vyctorye, thereby comfortyng theyr ad- 
herentes and frendes, whych elles yf their overthrow were knowen, wold bave 
swarved from them, A very lyke thynge dyd chaunce and happen in thys laste 
Julye, Aano MDL. That most valyaunt soldiour of the lord, and strong propugna- 
toure or defendoure of god’s trueth, Maister John Hooper, as he returned from my 
lorde Chauncelour that then was in the countie of Essex, did (whether it was by a 
chaunce or of a set purpose I know not) come unto a certain manour or place of my 
good Mayster Syr John Yorke knight, the Shreve of London, whych place is called 
Markes, 1x myle from the cytie, when a certaine learned man named Maister Doctour 
Cole, quondam Chauncelour of London, and now W ardeyn of the New College in 
Oxeford, was asservated and kept prysoner, (Wherfore it is all the worlde doth 
know.) When these great clerkes were mette and come together, after a mutual 
congratulation, they dyd within a whyle begyn to reason of sondry and many thinges 
that belong unto learnyng, but most especyally of those poyntes of religion that now 
are in controversy between the Orthodoxes (1 mean the true and faithful Christians) 
and the Papistes. Thys was not so sone begunne, but that it was by and by blowen 
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abroade amoog the symple and ygnorant people that dwel v or v1 myle of, that 
Mayster Hooper had not one word to answere, and that he was so handeled and 
beaten by the Doctoure that he was fayne with moch shame both to bym and toal these 
new heretykes to graunt bim the victory. Whych rumour wytbin two or thre dayes 
was spred al abrode bere in thys noble cytye of London, and everyewher elles: so 
that in Cambridge ther is no small rejoysynge, yet at thys houre among them that 
wyth al their bartes do favour and mayntayne Popyshnesse. (Howbeit thankes be 
unto God ther be very fewe soche in that floryshyng universitie.) How the most 
part of Oxeforde do tryumphe at the matter all men that have any wytte or judge- 
ment may judge. Is not this, O Chrystyan Reader, a marveyllous and avery won- 
derful pollycye of the Papystes? They see that they are over weake to withstand 
the truth of Goddes worde, and that it is impossyble for them to recover by open 
dysputacyon or reasonynge (yf onelye the pure and syncere worde of God be as a 
moste sure and infallyble lyghte brought and aledged, to decise or determyne al mat- 
ters) their estate that they bave lost, by the bright shinyng forth of the Evangelycal 
verytie, Therfore they doo wythe all crafte and deceate, noyse abroade and that by 
theyr complyces and adherentes, that the defendours of thee trueth (whom they doo 
most shamefully cal pernitious heretikes and seditious persons) dare not coope with 
them, and if perchaunce they have cooped with them, and manfully with the 
swerd of the Spirit which is God's word, overcomed them; yet withal, these 
ranke Papistes, being thus overthrowen, by some subtyl! meanes make all thee 
whole world to beleve, and especyally them that are ygnoraunte and symple, 
that the Orthodoxes or faithful were overthrowen, (and as theyr commune termes 
be) made very fooles. Which thinge was well sene at that dysputacyon that 
was kepte or hadde at Oxeforde betwene thee Papystes, and that godly learned 
manne Peter Martyr in the matter of the Lorde’s supper, but nowe most evi- 
dentlye in thys reasoninge and communycation that was betwene Mayster Cole, 
(though the matters were not of like importance and weight.) For thou sbalte 
knowe and understande, good Chrystyan reader, that it is nothynge so, as thou arte 
informed or as it is noysed abroade, and that thou mayest be sure thereof, I (whyche 
was present at it, and departed never from theym, not thee bredthe of a strawe, so 
longe as they reasoned togeatber) wyll shewe and declare, and that by order, where- 
upon their dysputacyon was; that thee thynge beynge well and truelve knowen, 
(for that whyche 1 wryte nowe | will justyfye before Mayster Cole hymselfe and al! 
theym that were there presente,) thou mayeste now at length perceave and under- 
stande bow thou haste seas deceaved ; and yf thou bee a true Chrystyan howe thou 
hast bene caste into a vayne feare and dreade ; or yf thou be a Papyste (whyche 
thynge God forfende), howe thou baste bene broughte into a fooles paradyse, by such 
lyinge tales that immedyately ensued upon theyr reasonynge and talke. The fyrst 
poynt of theyr dysputacyon was thys. Mayster Hooper dyd affyrme, that the 
Byshoppe of Rome dyd by bypocrytycall wayes growe to that auctoryte, power 
and majestie, that he did chose the Emprour, whych thinge Mayster Cole dyd 
denye, and that stoutely. For yf he had graunted the same, by and by it hadde 
folowed that thee Emperour badde bene so under thee subjection of that Antichriste, 
that he durste do none other thinge in matters of relygon, but as that Antichriste 
should wyl him to do. And therfore that they myghte well go shoe the goes, that 
loked for any redresse in religion at the Emperour’s bandes, Another thynge also 
shoulde bave ensued and that by good consequence, that is to saye, that thee 
Byshoppe of Rome shoulde have bene a very Antichriste, syth that clene contrarye 
to thee precepte of Chryst be dyd take uppon bym to rule Emperours and Kynges. 
Whereas Chryste dyd saye,—Thee Prynces of natyons shall rule theym, but ye 
shall not sodoe, That could not this great Doctoure abyde, and therefore he denyed 
Mayster Hoopers proposytyou whyche be dyd prove after thys maner. Thee 
Byshoppe of Rome savde he, doeth by his Chanon lawe choose and appoynte out the 
Electours. ‘That doo I graunte sayde Mayster Cole. Then sayde Mayster Hooper 
agayne,—Also when the Electours have choosen oute the Emperour, the Electyon 
doeth not stande, onelesse the Byshoppe of Rome doeth allowe and approve it. I 
doo not denve that sayde the other. Ergo, sayd Mayster Hooper thee Byshoppe of 
Rome chooseth the Emperour, Here thou seeste that thys Doctour could escape no 
waye, Hedyd graunt, (for he could do none other) that the Byshoppe of Rome dyd by 
thee Chanon lawes make thee Electours and agayne that the Electyon did not stande 
onelesse the Byshoppeof Rome dydde electe and choose thee Emperoure. That same 
thinge also was well proved by notable Hystoryes whyche doo teache, declare, and 
sette forth, howe those Antichristes have in tymes passed handled the poore sely Em- 
perours, The second poynte that they reasoned upon was, that God's worde doeth 
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sufficientlye wythoute thee helpe of thee fathers or counsayls expounde itselfe, that is 
to saye, that one place of thee Scripture oughte too be expounded by another whiche 
opinion Mayster Hooper dyd holde, Thys thinge was reasonned in the fieldes be- 
twene theym bothe in the latyn tongue (onely | beynge present wyth theym), 
And when Mayster Hooper dyd brynge innumerable testimonies and places of the 
Scriptures to prove thys trueth wythall, the other resysted hym stoutelye. But 
surelye they were not bothe armed and weapened ia ly ke, for Master Hooper being 
armed with a very eloquent latyne tonge (Indede 1 have thanckes be unto God 
some knowledge in the latyn tongue and many have | bearde speake in my dayes, 
but yet I never heard an Ecclesiastical man speake more net and clean latyn, then 
he dvd extempore) was also weaponed wyth stronge Scriptures and Word of God, 
wheras the other besydes hys hauite eloquence hadde nothynge els but the fathers, 
counsayles and 1 cannot tell what church; or yf be broughte any scriptures they 
were so wrasted oute of tune, that they served nothinge less than for the purpose 
that they were alledged for. Upon this matter they were aboute three houres by 
thee clocke, At length when Mayster Hooper coulde gette nothinge of hym, but 
The fathers, the fathers ; ; the counsayls, the counsayls, and | cannot tell what church 
(for the trew Church whyche is the spouse of C hriste and is ruled by hys spyryt 
onely, settinge forth nothynge besydes or agaynst god's worde, “— ster Hooper dyd 
well allow e),—they made an ende of that argument or matter, Andas they were at 
dyner, they beganne to talcke of thee counsayll that was lyke to be, by the appoynt- 
mente of the Byshoppe of Rome. Whych “May ster Hooper dyd thincke to be un- 
hecessarve, because that there nothynge could be redressed or determyned, but as 
the Byshoppe of Rome would bave it And who | praye woulde thinke that the 
same Antychryste woulde have any thinge to passe agaynste hys detestable pryde 
and dev ylyshe coveteousness. Nexte after that, they dyd conferre on thee offyce 
and duetye of a Kynge, whom Mayster Cole wyll not have too bee learned and 
sene in God's lawes, ut that fonde and devilishe opynyon dyd Master Hooper 
confute wyth stronge and infallyble testymonyes of thee Scryptures, and Woorde of 
God, shewynge that it was mooste necessarye of all that a kynge shoulde have a 
perfecte knowledge of God's worde, How coulde he elles rule and governe hys 
people, accordynge too thee wyll and pleasure of God? But Mayster Hooper dyd 
in fewe woordes ‘ebew e, what was the cause why he woulde not have thee Kynges 
and Prynces too bave learnynge. Trewely, because that they woulde have styll 
Prynces and rulers too see thoroughe theyr spectacles, and too be blynded wythe 
thee mystes of theyr tradytyons. Laste of all, at thee instance of my Good Mavster 
Svr John Yorke, they shoulde have reasoned uppon thee Supper of thee Lorde, but 
Mayster Cole woulde not meddle in it. Then dydde Mayster Hooper oflere too 
dyspute wyth hym in Hebrewe, Greke, and Latyn, and wyth all theym that be of 
hys facte or secte, upon all matters of Relygyon that be nowe in controversye, 
whom Maister Cole dyd answere, tbat as for the Latyn and the Greke he coulde 
well skyll in them bothe, but as for the Hebrewe he was not sene init, And thoughe 
he were never so skylfull, yet sayde he, that he wolde not put hys foote farther into 
the fyre. Then sayde May ster Hooper unto hym—* Ye depredicate and saye 
every where that we are in errour, and not only that, but that ye be able to convince 
us of errour. Syth then that ye can confounde our errour that we are in, and wyll 
not do it, I saye unto you that as many of us as do or shall peryshe through your 
negligence or fayntnesse of harte, thee bloude of all theym shall be requyred at your 
handes.’ Thus ‘they ended theyr communycation And then my good Maister Syr 
John Yorke dyd take the matter in hande, ‘exhortinge Mayster Cole, not to hyde his 
talente, but to employe or bestowe it diligently according to the wyll and pleasure 
of God. Thysis the whole matter good Christian reader, trewely and faythfully sette 
forth unto thee, whereby thou mayste understande whether of they m two hadde the 
vyctorye. Weyghe and pondre the matter thyne owne selfe, Examine and trye it wyth 
that infallible touchstone that can never fayle or deceave. Suffer not thyselfe to be 
seduced, wyth those reprocheful and opprobryous termes wherwy th some of them most 
lyinglie. doo lode thee trewe messenger of God sayinge, ‘ Master Hooper is but an 
asse, he is but a dysbe clout to Mayster Cole ;—for trewely though Mayster Cole is 
exceedynglye well learned in all lyberall Artes, in Philosophie, and other of thee 
prophane sciences whereunto ye may annexe thee eloquence in bothe the tongues; 
yet notwythstanding Mayster Hooper doth farre passe hym in heavenly knowledge 
and understand nge; and beynge not inferior unto hym in the knowledge of both 
these tongues, he is well sene in the Hebrew and Chaldeike tongue whych thee 
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other doeth lacke. Howbeit | woulde that Mayster Hooper or anye of us myghte be 
a dyshe cloute unto hym, for then we sboulde make thee inner parte of thee vessell 
cleane, (for it is the property of dysshe clouts so for to doo;) but I am afrayed that 
the inner parte of the vessel! is so cankered wyth popysbe superstition, and devylishe 
doctrine that it shall nede of a sweard* to scrape it out clene. The Lord God of 
heaven, from whom al goodness doth come, vouchsafe to bring him and all other that 
are yet in errour into the right knowledge of his truth. That we may all together 
prayse and laude his holy and blessed name. Amen. 

** Imprinted at London in Paule’s Churcheyearde, at the signe of the Starre, by 
Thomas Raynald.” KE. B. 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE OLD HARP. 


A warp was found in a ruin’d land : 
From its resting-place they drew it forth ; 
But now beneath no poet’s hand 
It sounded to a lay of mirth. 
The ancient harpers all were dead, 
Or gone to a distant shore; 
The ancient spirit of song had fled, 
Or lived and moved no more. 


— - -_ --- ss 


* A word or two may be said on the bold conclusion which the writer draws 
“that a sword might, be feared, be needed to scrape the vessel, rather than a cloth, 
to cleanse it.” With justice to him, it must be added, that in his preface, whilst he 
defends the general lawfulness of godly kings putting down idolatry and superstition 
by force, be utterly disowns any wish to put to death those who were guilty of these 
errors, 

“It is not my wyll,” he observes, ‘* that any man shoulde be murthered or put to 
death, onelesse it be with the sworde of the Spryte ; and as the Lord speaketh Him- 
self by the prophet saying ‘ | wyl smyte the earth withe the rode of my mouth and with 
the breath of my lippes wyl I slaye the ungodly,’ 1 wolde wishe that all suche per- 
sons should be allured and won by charitable meanes, that they might perceive and 
se that moch more gentylness is shewed unto them, then they have aforetimes 
shewed unto us; and agayn that the magystrates doo seeke onely for theyr amende- 
mente and salvacvon of theyr soules and not for theyr chestes and coffers . . Never- 
theless, yf they be obstynate and stubborne or goo aboute some tumulte and novatyon 
of thynges, or elles hynder styll the people, and kepe them back from the truth of 
the gospel and from Christ, the common Saviour of all men, let them hardely feele 
that the magistrate beareth not in vayne the temporall sworde.” 

The whole passage is instructive, affording an evidence of the views held at this 
period among tbe reformers on the subject of persecution, and which seem not in 
theory to bave differed very widely from their adversaries, however strikingly they 
did in practice. 

[ This interesting communication has been long in type. ‘The notes and observa- 
tions which followed bave been omitted, as they indicated rather than solved the 
difficulties of the text. The Editor would be very glad to know where a perfect copy 
of the book exists, and to whom the preface is addressed.— Eb. } 


t The Editor is quite aware of the injury inflicted on these stanzas by his 
omission of the author's introductory extract. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


‘* So let us burn the harp!” they cried, 
‘‘ No spirit sways the string !” 
“ Spare it,” a kinder voice replied ; 
‘* [t answers as we sing ; 
And when the trees are waving all 
In the wind that sweeps the sky, 
To some sublime aérial call 
We hear it give reply.” 


So spake a reverend old man, gray, 
And deeply his soul was stirr'd ; 

For often, in his youthful day, 
The harper’s strains he heard. 

So they all revered the harp, and well 
It was that they did so; 

For a harper came in the land to dwell, 
And made the music flow. 


He woke the lays their father’s sung, 
And, as he swept the string, 
And the harp in chords so solemn rung, 
And the children learned to sing, 
They thought of the dead, and the old man said, 
As he listened to the strain, 
‘« The ancient spirit is not dead, 
But lives and moves again !” 
PILGRIM. 


rik WISH. 


On, for a heart resigned to rest 

On earth’s no longer charming breast, 
Like weaned child, content to lie 
Where flowed a font that now is dry. 


Oh, for a heart prepared to rise 

At the first summons from the skies, 
And leave the hollow joys of earth 
For raptures of a heavenly birth. 


Lord, by my pleasures, faint and brief, 
And by my many hours of grief— 
By every vow, and hope, and fear, 
That holds from ill thy people dear,— 


By every “ staff of beauty” bent— 
By every day-dream’s tissue rent— 
So from the world my heart set free, 
Train it, and take it unto thee! 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


FOXNS MARTYROLOGY. 


My pear Sin,x—If Mr. Townsend thinks his “ brief notice” of my 
«Six more Letters” a sufficient reply, he is quite welcome to his 
opinion, The Letters are before the public, and in a particular manner 
before the readers of the British Magazine, who may find them in 
their numbers beginning with December 1837. If, now that he is 
dragged into an acknowledgment of their existence, this is the worst 
that Mr. Townsend can say, | have no reason to complain. 

As it is not, however, to be expected that many readers will take 
that trouble, it is necessary to tell them that Mr. ‘Townsend misrepre- 
sents what I have said. 

He says, for instance, that I express “« profound contempt” for the 
Letter of Lucifer, which is reprinted in Vol, iii. p. 190, of the new 
edition of Fox, and whichT have noticed at p. 95, of my Letters, and 
adds that in a publication of his own he has “called it a severe ani 
Litter libel.” T expressed no contempt; and whether it is a libel or 
not has nothing whatever to do with the question. His obvious drift 
in this, as well as in bis talk about “ courteous language,” and “ silky 
sons,” and his allusion to the unforgiven tractarians, is to give his 
readers the impression that the “severe libel” had been objected to 
out of tenderness to the Romish church, ‘This is pure misrepresenta- 
tion, without a word to give colour or excuse. I objected to a jeer- 
ing letter, written in the name of Satan, as “ profane jesting,” and 
because I do not think that hell and damnation are fit subjec ts for 
burlesque. 1 asked, “Can any man who believes in the existence of 
Satan as a reality, cordially enter into the fun of ‘the device or coun- 

terfeit of a certain letter? &c.?” LT asked, “Can any Christian man, | 
do not say admire, but dare to vindicate ‘such ribaldry as” what I pro- 
ceeded to quote, and need not here repeat. I believe that I said nothing 
but what I might have said, and should have said, if the letter had been 
written by a papist against the protestants. If Mr. Townsend is not 
ashamed to see it, aud some other blasphemous things, reprinted for 
popular use and parochial circulation, without a hint of censure, in a 
book that bears his name on the title page, I think he ought to be. 
My object, however, is to warn the reader against his misrepresenta- 
tions; and to shew a specimen of the means ‘which are used to get up, 
and keep up, the notion, that to censure what Fox has written is to 
apologize for Rome. 

Mr. ‘Townsend expresses surprise at my conceiving it possible that 
what Fox says about bishops and p iates can “ injure the cause of 
the church” in the present day; ana hin iks I might have paused be- 
t 


Fox to the prelates of the present day. 


fore T imagined the pos ibility of anybody's applying the language of 
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Some persons will perhaps recollect that the letter of Mr. Pratt, 
Mr. Bickersteth, and Mr. Bridges, was intended to conduce to “ the 
more extended circulation of this improved edition.’’ That they hoped 
that “the sound principles of the protestant Reformation would be 
effectually disseminated through this medium ;"" the medium being more 
particularly through the presentation of this new edition by wealthy 
Christians to the younger, and to the Irish, clergy ; and this suggestion 
being prefaced by an account of a clergyman who had determined to 
take two copies, one to lend “throughout his parish, and ultimately 
to place in his parochial library.” In short, it was to be, and is to be, 
made a book “ for the people,” as the modern phrase runs. It may be, 
perhaps, because 1 am what Mr. ‘Townsend calls a “silky son,’’ too 
fond of “courteous language,” that L should not wish all classes of 
the community to get familiar with such epithets as “ blind, bloody, 
beastly bishops,” even if they neither applied them wholesale to the 
present bench, vor sorted them out for individual application. 

But this is not the matter; aud 1 need not here repeat what 1 have 
said in my twelfth letter. Mr. ‘Townsend knows that there is other 
language in Fox, beside that of sueer and invective and coarse abuse, 
directed against the whole crew of prancing prelates. He knows 
that there is language more objectionable, which has nothing to do 
with martyr-burning, and which is just as applicable to the prelates 
of the present day as it was to Arundel or Courtenay, Gardiner or 
Bonner, because it s‘rikes at the root of episcopacy, and represents it 
as an usurpation and tyranny in the church. If those who are eager 
to circulate the work in parishes take no pains to explain to the people 
that éhey do not consider the “ placing proud prelates the cause of all 
mischief,” will it not be supposed that they hold the sentiments which 
they are so anxious to make known? Must it not seem that this 
doctrine is considered as one of “the sound principles of the Pro- 
testant Reformation *" — /s there any onc thing in the book more obvious 
than tts Presbyterianism? Surely those who are zealous to give * ex- 
tended circulation” to such a work among the younger clergy and 
their parishioners, with high panegyric of its principles, and not one 
word of difference or censure, are likely to “injure the cause of the 
church,” and it is a waste of words to argue about the matter. 

1 proceed, however, to point out another misrepresentation of a 
bolder character. Mr. Towusend says— 

“ Mr. Maitland inquires whether Mr. Townsend will vindicate an expres- 
sion of a man named Purvey approved by Foxe, ‘ that every Chiistian as well 
as the priests and clergy is permitted by the law of God to preach the gospel 
privately to their neighbours,’” p. 141. 

Anybody would suppose that the “expression” which Mr. Town- 
send has marked by inverted commas, was given in Purvey’s words, 
and that they were to be found at p. 141 of my Letters. No such 
thing. If Mr. Townsend intends to maintain that Purvey meant to 
speak of only private exhortation, and did not mean to teach that 
every Christian was equally a priest and had equal commission and 
( uthority to preach the gospel publicly, let him do so. It is obviously 
absurd; but he must vindicate in his own fashion. He must not, 
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however, foist in the word “ privately,’ just by way of begging the 
question, and settling it ew I ia often wished that he and 
his kinsman would publish a list of their subscribers, marking with 
asterisks the names of those for whom, more especially, they design 
their arguments, notes, illustrations, and other diversions, They must 
be odd people, and one would like to know them. Does he really 
expect to persuade anybody who is likely to read the British Maga- 
zine that | ever denied the right of John Nokes to say to John Styles 
if he is a profligate and blasphemer, “ Thon art a sinful man, my 
brother’? It is really rather too much to expect. 

In my paper to which Mr. Townsend's letter is more particularly 
an answer, he finds only two points which require notice. 

The first is Fox’s omission in relating the history of John Browne. 
On this he says, boldly, “ Fox, I answer, was guilty of the fault which 
almost every writer of biography, except the inspired writers, has come 
mitted, of concealing the faults of those whom he eulogizes.” Very well. 
When the Vindicator says this, what need I say ? What havel ever 
said half so bad, so sweeping, so destructive of the character of an his- 
torian and biographer ? Of course I could not expect such an answer 
from the Vindicator, after Mr. Pratt, Mr. Bickersteth, and Mr. Bridges, 
had vouched for “the high character of the work for AccURACY OF 
DETAIL;” and the publishers had declared in their prospectus that, 
“ high as is the character which he deservedly maintains for VERACITY 
and correctness, still Fox has not been without assailants. The 
publishers are therefore gratified to be able to announce that the pre- 
sent edition will be prefaced by a FULL viNpICATION of the pious 
martyrologist from these various attacks. That duty has been under- 
taken by the Rev. George ‘Townsend.’”* And thus the duty is per- 
formed. We are told that it was Fox’s way. A pleasant vindication, 
considering that his book consists in so great a degree of the biography 
of those whom he eulogizes. And yet Mr. Townsend does not ven- 
ture to say that it was quite right. ‘“ He ought to have mentioned the 
article which he has omitted.” Yes, considering that he did not pro- 
fess to be reporting mere hearsay, but quoting from the Archbishop’s 
Register ; and considering, too, that even in the eyes of the bloodthirsty 
papists (Dean Colet included) the rejection of baptism was considered, 
in some degree, heretical, it should at least have been mentioned.t 
“ Eleven years” (says Mr. Townsend—lI wish he could get over his 
aversion to dates, and tell us what years) “ were carefully and 
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* I copy this as it stands in the prospectus, dated May 24, 1836. Perhaps the 
publishers will almost wish that they had left the passage as it stood in the earlier 
(I believe, original) prospectus of May 2 :—‘ The present edition will therefore be 
prefaced by a full vindication of the respected and pious martyrologist against the 
many attacks which have at various periods been made upon him, from the pen of 
the Rev. George Townsend,” &c. It seems as if it would be almost a necessary 
part of the Appendix. 

+ After the word “ omitted,” just quoted above, Mr. Townsend goes on to say, 
“ And it is certain that many of the martyrs who were burned held opinions which 
the church of England now condemns.” Taken in any way, this passage is remark - 
able ; but can he mean that there ever was atime when the church of England did 
not condemn the rejection of baptism ? 
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anxiously devoted to the arrangement of materials which were trans- 
mitted to him from all quarters; in examining the registers of the 
bishops, and other authentic records of the facts and events he was 
to relate."* But was it to garble what suited his purpose from 
what made against it? “Fox wrote,” Mr. Townsend tells us, “ to 
hold up to reprobation the cruelty, treachery, and abominations of 
Rome.” I dare say he did, and that such an object might be better 
attained by concealing the heresies and sins of those whom Rome 
destroyed ; but then let the book take its proper place, and shew 
its true colours. Let it not be palmed upon us as an historical 
work, particularly characterized by “accuracy of detail,” by “ veracity 
and correctness.” 

But after running away from the specific point where vindication is 
called for, Mr. Townsend faces about, and throws down the gauntlet 
in defence of some “two general propositions.” I profess to you, Sir, 
I know not what he means. The only proposition that I care about 
is a very particular one—namely, that he would fully vindicate the 
veracity and correctness of the martyrologist. It is with Mr. Townsend, 
as the Vindicator of Fox, that I have to do; and I have a good deal 
of matter, which I hope to lay before him in that character, and which 
(as I stated) I avoided entering upon in my Letters, because it related 
to the department which he had undertaken. Beside other statements 
of a similar nature, I said, in the page 141 which has been already 
referred to, “I wait to see how matters, to which I have as yet scarcely 
alluded, are vindicated.” 1 do see, and am astonished ; and I hope to 
discuss a good many points in the form of notes on Mr. ‘Townsend's 
contributions. His prompt announcement of a reply to the first part 
of these has prevented my being in a hurry to publish the second ; 
but certainly I have no more present intention of attacking any general 
propositions which Mr. Townsend may have made than | have of 
adopting his particular proposition, that we should both set to work 
about something else, “higher, nobler, worthier,” and not trouble 
ourselves about Fox at all. After having been so many years so 
publicly, so repeatedly, pledged to the business, and wrought so much 
in it, has he just found out that it is so trampery as not to be worth 
his attention? Or has he begun to discover that rigmarole and per- 
sonal refiection will not carry ignorance through when it is so in- 
cautious as to desert “ general propositions,’ and deal with matters of 
fact ? 

As to personal remarks, I think that those who have seen what 
Mr. Townsend has thought proper to write about me, and about others 
who may justly be thought more unfit ope for his imperti.ence, 
will not think that he has much ground of complaint. For my own 
part, I had not written an uncourteous word of Mr. Townsend. He 
had done nothing to offend me, and to provoke my resentment, or 
given me ground or pretence for saying anything that could offend 
him; and I thought I had succeeded in preserving that species of 
neutral courtesy which, when there is nothing to prevent it, ] am 
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peculiarly anxious to maintain inviolate where I do not feel respect. 
Neither have I ever had any such acquaintance with Mr. ‘Townseud 
as might account for his familiarity. Of course, | thought his coming 
forth ‘* with great solemnity of justing,” to distribute his praise and 
censure, very ridiculous ; and could only suppose that he was acting 
under some mistake as to his place in the literary world. Surely it 
must be, as I have said, that he considers a puff from one person as 
good as a puff from another, or he would never have stooped to pick 
up Neal’s eulogy of Fox. In his reply, he tells us that Neal “ was a 
coarse and partial writer, who read history through the green spectacles 
of his own opinions, but he was not a wilful liar.” This may be 
Mr. ‘Townsend's opinion, Southey has characterized Neal as the 
“ most prejudiced and dishonest of all historians.”* Surely even those 
who prefer the authority of Mr. Townsend will admit that praise from 
such a person as he describes, bestowed on a partisan, is not worth 
picking up, except as it adds a name in a “childish parade” of 
authorities, or a dishonest attempt to deceive iguorant readers. 1 do 
not know that there is anything else in Mr. Townsend's letter which 
requires notice. 

As to Mr. Cattley’s letter, I will at present ouly say that it admits 
of but one species of reply, and ¢haé such as I should be sorry to make 
without having given him the option of withdrawing it, and substi- 
tuting avother letter in your next Number. He may be assured, that 
though | think it right to point out his blunders, and do it without the 
pain which I should feel tor any one who seemed as if he could fee! 
for himself, yet there is a species of exposure which I would gladly 
allow him to escape. Let him consult his friends; in particular (if I 
may venture to recommend) the three gentlemen who came forward 
as his vouchers in the “ Record” at first, and who have stood by hin 
unflinchingly ever since. Should you, Mr. Editor, agree to this arrange- 
ment, and not receive any communication from Mr, Cattley during 
the first half of the ensuing month, you will perhaps have the goodness 
tu let me know ; or if you do receive one for publication, and intended 
to supersede that which has already appeared, you will perlaps com- 
municate its contents to me, in order that what I may think it proper 
to say, in the way of reply, may appear at the same time. 

At any rate, even if he is satisfied that his letter should stand, I 
must beg that Mr. Cattley will not think of ranning away from “ this 
foolish controversy” without fully explaining what he has said of my 
having made an offer of assistance, and naming the person through 
whom, as he states, some such offer was made. 

I am, X&c., S. R. Mairnanp. 


al 


MR. TOWNSEND'S CONTRIBUTIONS PTO THE NEW EDITION 
OF FOXF. 
Sir,—I should not have ventured to offer any remark on the letter of 
mv friend, Mr. ‘Townsend, had he confined himself to the subject in 
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controversy between himself and Mr. Maitland. I should have left 
the value of John Fox to be appreciated by those who are conversant 
with the records of ecclesiastical history, and are able to decide 
whether the monks first came into England “about the time 666,” 
and were founded by “ Medulphus, Aldanus, Leswinus bishop of 
Dorcester,” and other like historical characters; whether “ Bald- 
winus, A.D. 1114, after he was elected archbishop, took upon him the 
habite and profession of Mereton Abbey; and so did Reginaldus, his 
next successor after him ;” whether one “ Henry Bolingbroke” was 
bishop of Winchester in the fifteenth century ; whether “ Simon Sud- 
burie’’ deprived Wycliffe of his benefice; who was that “ Iredericus, 
Kimperor of Rome,” who “was much endamaged” on a crusade * in 
A.D. 1179; and many other points of equally interesting specu- 
lation. 

Neither should I have questioned whether the writer who records 
without censure the opinion of a Lollard, that an oath on the New 
Testament is “ swearing by a creature, or a thing composed of dif- 
ferent creatures,” or who numbers among his sufferers for truth a 
ribald clown, who boasted he could “thresh God Almighty out of 
straw,” is one whom any enlightened judgment would approve. 1 
should not have inquired whether the tragical story of “the wife of 
one Thomas Frebarne, dwelling in Paternoster Row,” her strange 
longings after swine’s flesh, and all the adventures of the pig’s head, 
feet, neck, and shoulders, are or are not matters becoming the dignity 
of an historian. 

There are many reasons why it is inexpedient for any man, who 
loves a quiet life, to ask such questions; and especially at this 
moment, when so many thousands of the English people have resolved 
to take John Fox for their guide to the records of pious antiquity, 
and have paid as much as would build two churches, to the bookseller 
who has published such a valuable new edition. It was wisely done 
by the philosopher of old, who declined disputing with the master of 
three legions; and no doubt he who expresses a doubt of the good 
taste of this republication will provoke a legion, who have given both 
their names and their money to the support of a contrary opinion. 

What I complain of is, that Mr. Townsend, the grand vizier of this 
host of names, should have made an onslaught, on the present occa- 
sion, into a neutral territory, which no one can suppose to be bound 
in any alliance, offensive or defensive, with Mr, Maitland. What has 
the good or ill fame of John Kox to do with Tract No. 80? What 
has Mr. Maitland to do with “the papists and tractarians,” against 
whom Mr. Townsend expresses so much of what he calls “ his strong 
language 7” One would think, after what Mr. Maitland has himself 
published on Tract No, 89, there could be no necessity for believing 
him to be concerned iu this venomous conspiracy. 

For my part, I think it most discreet to reserve my opinion on the 
Tract upon Reserve ; but I do not know whether it is necessary to 
tell Mr, Townsend, that the title is not as he gives it, “ On Preaching 
the Atonement with Reserve,” but “On Reserve in Communicating 
Religious Knowledge.” And, as Mr. Townsend has chosen to invite 
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public attention again to the subject, | hope he will excuse me for 
saying, that 1 think his misapprehension of that Tract goes far deeper 
than the title. 

There is nothing peculiarly inviting in the present state of the Ox- 
ford controversy, which should induce a man who has no peculiar 
call to do so, to interfere. Having no kind of concert with the 
writers, I decline any such purpose. But there is one thing, which, 
it seems to me, is worth considering. These divines, whose writings 
have procured them so many nicknames, and enabled their opponents 
to add some elegant new words to the English language, have been 
attacked by doctors, clerks, and laymen, young lords and young 
ladies,* French jesuits, English stockbrokers, and Irish protestants, 
and the author of Ancient Christianity, a new denomination in him- 
self. May it not be as well, instead of going on, as these opponents 
have done, (seeing it has had little effect,)—instead of labelling every 
Oxford drug, wholesome or unwholesome, with the word “ poison,” 
and exhausting all the steam of “crushing contempt,’ which, it seems, 
is the character of Mr. Faber’s controversial style,—just to breathe 
ourselves awhile,—to let members of the same church enjoy as much 
liberty as the church allows,—to try how they will fare, when they 
get a fair field and no favour? Or, if the war must be continued, why 
not conduct it within the rules of ordinary controversy ? Why draw 
the sword of moral persecution? Or, if it must be drawn, why fling 
away the scabbard ? 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. Know. Caurton. 


Crayke, near Easingwold. 


WADDINGTON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Sir,—In “* Waddington’s History of the Church,” page 33, I find the 
following statement and reference :—* In the time of Ireneeus (L. i. 
ch. 24) the profession of celibacy was a heresy.” 

The passage of Ireneeus to which the reference is made is the fol- 
lowing, speaking of Saturninus and Basilides, the Gnostics, lrenseus 
says—*“ Nubere autem et generare, a Satana dicunt esse.” 

it is impossible to suspect one in the author's situation in the church, 
of wilful falsehood ; but the only alternative that I can see is to sup- 
pose that the author really believed the “ profession of celibacy” to 
be identical with the doctrine “that marriage is a work of Satan.”’ 
A degree of ignorance so monstrous, that it is very difficult to account 
for its existence in any educated person. 

I think it may be useful to some of your readers, besides myself, to 
know the degree of value which they ought to attach to Dean Wad- 
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* See particularly “ Aurora Borealis,” an appeal for the rights and liberties of 
the fair sex. The lady, (I trust she does not speak feelingly,) complains of the law 
that allows husbands to chast'se their wives. Sut she thinks the Tractarians 
“wolves in sheep's clothing, who would gladly throw their Bibles into the fire.” 
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dington’s references, when they have not the opportunity of verifying 
them. 

Your obedient servant, P.C. W. 


P.S.—It is perhaps possible that the reference may have been 
copied from some former writer without examination, in which case 
some of your readers may perhaps be able to trace it, which will be 
worth the trouble. 





CHRIST CHURCH, STREATHAM. 


Sir,—From many indications at the present time, it would appear that 
cheap church building is going out of fashion. It no longer satisfies 
those engaged in such undertakings to make everything of the meanest 
material, and offer to God, in place of a house both beautiful and holy, 
the kind of edifice which shall cause his people the smallest possible 
amount of self-denial. That the feeling is good, there can be no doubt. 
There is cedar and vermillion enough in our own houses to prove we 
can afford to build fine churches. Our architects have recovered 
enough of the old principles of art, and entered on their task with suffi- 
cient impulse, to supply excellent designs; and where there is a strong 
popular feeling, or great individual liberality, they have wrought with 
such success as to shew that the best ages of Christian architecture 
may still be rivalled. 

This, however, can only occur in certain districts, and under 
peculiar circumstances. It is one of the most immortal features of 
Christianity, that while it implants hopes and kindles aspirations, 
which the loftiest mind is elevated by experiencing, it can condescend, 
with equal grace, to the wayfaring man and the child, and dispense its 
blessings by the meanest instrumentality ; so that, while the forms of 
its worship would grace the fairest of temples, they can be conducted 
with decency and effect in the humblest chamber, beneath the shelter 
of an oak, or the shade of a palm tree. God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; and his worship must not be abandoned because we 
cannot serve him as we ought. He accepts according to that a man 
hath, not according to that he hath not; and consequently, to 
refuse to build achurch because it cannot be finely built, is a gross 
misapplication of the principle that a church should be a sumptuous 
building. 

Indeed it always has been, and always will be, a problem, which 
many a good man, thoroughly imbued with ecclesiastical feeling, will 
try to solve, how best to set about the building of a cheap church; 
and it is to assist such that the subject of this letter is noticed ; 
not that the writer imagines Christ Church, Streatham, to have been 
inexpensive, (the cost was 8000/. for 1200 sittings,) nor that some 
very important mistakes have not been made in its erection, but 
because it presents, externally, at least, some features quite new in the 
architecture of this country, and suggests many expedients by which 
the character of a church may be preserved even in humble brick- 
Vou. XXI.—Feb. 1842. x 
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work. By a bold disposition of the surfaces, and by working them in 
bricks of various colours, round the doors, window, and cormece, very 
striking effects are produced ; and although the novelty of a Lombardic 
church has excited no small prejudice against it in the neighbourhood, 
they who must have cheap churches might examine it with advantage. 

The simplicity of the west front will strike ev ery observer. The 
deeply recessed and lofty central door-way, with plain square archi- 
volt, is the leading feature, but the polychromy above alluded to, a 
circular window gilded externally, and a rich brick cornice, preserve 
it from poverty of expression. The extremities of the aisles are mere 
walls, each broken by a smaller door, like that in the centre, and a 
group of three very narrow round-headed windows. The next re- 
markable feature is the tower. Few who have wandered over the 
regions of North Italy and Piedmont can forget those tall campaniles 
which retain their diameter from the base to the summit, or break off 
abruptly into a square pyramidal roof. There is something about 
them which interests still, and strongly impressed the imaginations of 
the medieval architects. After undergoing many changes in their 
hands, they furnished at last the type of the spire, altering sO gra- 
dually from a square to a polygonal figure that the eye fails to catch 
where the transition begins or terminates, That this last form was 
the finest, or one of the finest, ever devised by those poets of the 
middle ages, few will be inclined to doubt, but it never gained posses- 
sion of the English soil. St. Mary’s, at Oxford, and a few other in- 
stances, may be cited where it occurs; but the English masons have 
generally taken their designs from that period when the tower was 
run up nearly square, with pinnacles at the corners, and the spire, if 
added at all, set upon, rather than forming, the roof of the tower. 
This was less impressive than a campanile of equal height and 
simpler arrangement. We go back from the works of the Roman 
chisel to the Elgin, Phigalean, and even the marbles of Aégina, for the 
highest principles of sculpture, and in the same way we go to Lom- 
bardy for the elements of Gothic grandeur. No one will suppose it is 
meant to compare the Lombard and Gothic together; the spires of 
Cologne and Fribourg, for example, with the Bologna towers ; but 
where is the art that does not awaken emotions in its infancy, never 
kindled by the beauties of its decline. 

A lofty tower, pierced on every side by a group of three long 
windows, the edges of which are carried downwards so as to form 
panels, stands near the east end by the south aisle of the church; the 
nave is terminated by a semicircular apse, which has a good effect, 
and the entrance to the churchyard is between two obelisks, all of 
brick. ‘The polychromy is well managed, but the workmanship is 
nothing remarkable—nothing which might not be imitated in the 
country. 

The arrangement of the interior is not nearly equal to the effect 
without. It is novel, indeed. The round pillars of the nave are 
painted a dull red, and divided by two whitewashed arches, which 


support galleries in the intercolumniations, All the archivolts are 
square. 
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The gallery surrounds the church, and there is a second over the 
depth of the great door. The altar, or rather the wooden table, is in 
the middle of the apse, and the pulpit, as high as Mr. Compo himself 
could desire, directly in front of it. ‘The church is also complained of 
as being dark, and as the windows, none of them very large, are 
filled with stained or pellucid glass, and there is no clerestory, this 
is not to be wondered at. The roof looks substantial and solemn, and 
most of the permanent parts are worth a survey. 

The reason, however, for calling attention to it in this place is, that 
it shews the right road to economy in church building, when that un- 
gracious virtue is in requisition. If bricks must be used, let them be 
confessed. Ifthe beauty of ornaments must be dispensed with, let the 
surface be disposed in bold and expressive forms. Let the roof be 
substantial, and undisguised by plaster, however simple of its kind; 
and if money cannot be raised to build a good tower, let a plain 
temporary bell turret be substituted rather than a mean attempt at a 
steeple which will sit like an incubus upon the whole of the operations. 
A campanile, like that at Brixton, might be added fifty years after 
the completion of the church, without once entering within its walls, 
or deranging a brick in the original structure; and two insulated 
efforts might accomplish all that could be desired, when one would 
fail entirely.* A. B. 


BISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


“ You may not bear false witness, Mr. Harding, be you never so angry; the 
mouth that seeketh such advantages killeth the soul." —D. of Apology, p. 150, of 
the Ed. 1570. 

Sirk,—It is with reluctance that I send you this letter; but the article 
on which it is a comment (the leading article in No. 59 of the 
“ British Critic’) is such an unjustifiable attack on the character and 
opinions of a most able and learned prelate and apologist of our 
church, long since departed to his rest, that I think it ought to be 
noticed. Some little effort should be made to preserve truth, grati- 
tude, and religion among us. And I know that this article has had 
an unfavourable influence on the minds of some of the more unin- 
formed younger clergy. 

The whole article is a sad specimen of moral perversion ; but the 
part 1 am going to examine is connected with “'The Apology” and 
“The Defence,” of which the writer observes, that “The Apology” 
was approved by Archbishop Parker, “ who tried, after its author’s 
death, to force it and the still more objectionable ‘ Defence’ almost as 
a quasi formulary upon the Church of England. ’—(p. 37.) 

The object of the article would seem to be (p. 43) to make some 
of his readers “ less disposed than heretofore to suspect exaggeration 
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Since this letter was in type, an account of this church has been printed ina 
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in the startling summary of Bishop Jewel's religious tenets, given by 
Mr. Froude in one of his letters to his friends.” 

This writer brings charges, under several heads, against Bishop 
Jewel. The first is * concerning the apostolical succession.” —(p. 38.) 

Harding had said that the English church had lost succession ; and, 
addressing himself to Jewel, said, “How many bishops can you 
reckon whom, in the church of Salisbury, you have succeeded as well 
in doctrine as in outward sitting in that chair?” Shew your bishoply 
pedigree. 

Jewel in reply says, (quoted by the writer of this article)— 

“If it were certain that the religion and faith of God passeth ever- 
more orderly by succession and none otherwise, then were succession, 
whereof he hath told us so long a tale, a very good substantial argu- 
ment of the truth. But Christ saith, in cathedra Mosi sedent Scribee 
et Phariswi, (Matt. xxiii. 2,) (by order of succession,) the Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair. Annas and Caiaphas, touching 
succession, were as well bishops as Aaron and Eleazer. Of succession, 
St. Paul saith to the faithful at Ephesus, I know that after my depar- 
ture hence, ravening wolves shall enter and succeed me. And out of 
yourselves there shall, by succession, spring up: men speaking per- 
versely ; ; therefore St. Hierome saith they be not always the children 
of holy men that by succession have the seats of holy men (D. of 
A. p. 146.) T hat is to say, you boast your succession, but you may 
not be in possession of truth after all. 

This reply is most violently complained of. Read this writer’s 
observations. Harding, he says, very justly replies that our blessed 
Lord's words “are a proof for, and not against, succession. Jewel 
quotes them without their sequel, which determines the purpose of 
their divine speaker ; he leaves you to suppose that our Lord designed 
to say ‘the Scribes and Pharisees (bad men) are Moses’ successors, 
therefore the claim of succession is invalidated by sin,’ and therefore 
(Jewel would infer) a bad pope is no bishop. Whereas, what our 
Lord does say is, Ye are to obey them by virtue of their succession, 
their evil works notwithstanding. 4 more outrageous perversion of 
Scripture, we must say, can hardly be imagined.” 

The first sentence is quite true; the rest is all absurd and false, and 
belongs to this writer. He (1) charges Jewel with wishing his 
readers to suppose that our Lord designed to say that the Scribes and 
Pharisees (bad men) are Moses’ successors ; therefore the claim of suc- 
cession is invalidated by sin, that is, if it means anything, that they 
are not his successors. And because Jewel did not mean what this 
writer wishes to force upon him, and therefore did not quote a verse 
which had nothing to do with his meaning, he is charged (2) with 
most “outrageous perversion of Scripture.” And while he acknow- 
ledges Annas and Caiaphas, touching succession, to have been as well 
bishops as Aaron and Eleazer, he is charged (3) with inferring that a 
bad bishop is no bishop. ‘To palm such stuff upon Jewel ! 

Let your readers look over what Jewel has said, and they will 
see that it - quite one thing to say (what Jewel said, and what 
Matt. xxiii. 2, supported, and which was all that he was at that time 
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saying about succession) that truth passes not always orderly with suc- 
cession ; if it did, truth could easily be found. Nothing would be want- 
ing but to trace succession, and whatever doctrine was then and there 
taught, al/ would be truth; but that this was not the case was a fact 
well known at Rome; since Roman writers, as Jewel shewed, ac- 
knowledged eight idolatrous or heretical popes. But it is quite an- 
other thing to say (what Jewel did not say, and never says, and there- 
fore is free from any blame for not quoting the next verse) that because 
the Scribes and Pharisees had corrupted the word of God by their 
traditions, their authority to teach, derived from sitting in Moses’ 
chair, was invalidated. ‘The charge is the more offensive, since, in 
the very next page, Jewel implies the authority of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, so far as they taught the law of God. The “ outrageous 
perversion,”’ therefore, though not of Scripture, as charged upon Jewel, 
recoils upon this writer. 

This writer then proceeds—“ This extract gives occasion to observe 
upon another practice by which Jewel has gained more credit than 
he deserves—his citation of the Fathers. Who would not suppose, 
from a cursory review of this passage, that St. Jerome was an im- 
pugner of the apostolical succession ?” 

No doubt but Jewel's citation of the Fathers was extremely per- 
plexing to this writer. It was so to Harding before him. He would 
therefore like to throw discredit upon it. But Jewel’s accurate, as 
well as extensive learning, has stood for three centuries, and still will 
stand. The only effect of this insinuation is, to insinuate into the 
reader’s mind that this writer knows but little of Jerome. Jewel, on 
the contrary, knew his writings thoroughly; and had Jewel been 
desirous to impugn apostolical succession, he could and would have 
selected something to the purpose. 

The next charge is “concerning the sacraments.” Jewel, in the 
Apology, says— 

“ We allow the sacraments of the church, that is to say, certain 
holy signs and ceremonies which Christ would have us use, that by 
them he might set before men’s eyes the mysteries of our salvation, 
and might more strongly confirm the faith which we have in his blood, 
and might seal his grace in our hearts, And these sacraments, to- 
gether with Tertullian, Origen, Ambrose, &c., we do call figures, signs, 
marks, badges, prints, copies, forms, seals, signets, similitudes, patterns, 
representations, remembrances, and memories.”’ 

Upon this extract, quoted so far and no further by this writer, he 
observes— 

‘‘ Not a word in this fluent enumeration of the direct conveyance of 
divine grace by the sacraments. Not a hint at the mysterious virtue, 
the transforming, invigorating efficacy which the natural elements 
acquire through the act of consecration, and of which they are the 
appointed media to the soul, no hindrance of unbelief or sin being in- 
terposed. Again, observe what Archbishop Whately calls the ‘ fallacy 
of reference,’ and what may be called also the fallacy of suppression. 

Doubtless, all these Fathers say, that the sacraments are significant 
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and commemorative. But do they not also say, that they are opera- 
tive, in every unresisting subject, of certain mysterious effects ?”’ 

“ Upon this Harding justly remarks that Jewel’s view places the 
sacraments of the gospel on a par with the rites of Judaism. Jewel 
admits it, «the sacraments of the old law and of the new are all one.’ 
St. Paul saith, ‘omnes eundem cibun comederunt,’ (p. 208, or in my 
edition 255.) He thus implies that we receive Christ in the sacra- 
ments no otherwise than as the Israelites are said to have partaken 
of him in the wilderness. Might. not the charge of Judaism, so libe- 
rally bestowed upon the Roman Catholics, be fitly retorted ?”—p. 39, 
British Critic. 

Upon these remarks I have the following observations to make, If 
this writer meant to convey to the reader by his “ not a word, not a 
hint,” &c., that Jewel did not consider the sacraments as means of 
grace, he knew full well, as I shall presently shew, that he was wil- 
fully deceiving his readers and traducing Jewel. If he meant only to 
convey that Jewel, holding the sacraments as means of grace, yet did 
not define them with the Council of ‘Trent, he should have said so, 
and it would have been fully admitted; and admitted, too, that in 
so holding them, Jewel had no cause for shame, seeing that he had for 
companions the Church of England to this hour. Unhappily, how- 
ever, we have too full proof that this was not the meaning of this 
writer, The present is one of the deceiving tricks very common at 
this present juncture. Because Jewel did not agree with this writer, 
he therefore wanted it to be believed that Jewel, representing the 
Elizabethan Bishops, could only hold the sacraments in some ex- 
treme and unscriptural way, as that they were only “significant and 
commemorative.’ ‘ Doubtless,” he says, “all these Fathers say that 
the sacraments are significant and commemorative. But do they not 
also say that they are operative in every unresisting subject of certain 
mysterious effects ?”” This is a sad way of proceeding, and it is the 
more degrading, as, in order to substantiate it, he has to cast a charge 
upon Jewel's moral character, that he, Jewel, knowing that these 
lathers held differently from him, yet fraudulently assumed the sanc- 
tion of their names. 

Perhaps it may be as well, before we proceed further, to give 
Jewel's opinion of the sacraments, And where do your readers think 
that my first extract will come from? ‘This abhorrer of suppression 
quoted just so much of the apology as suited his calumnious design ; and 
when he found that by pursuing his quotation he should convict himself 
of falsehood, he stopped at the words which I shall here transcribe :— 

“ And we make no doubt, together with the same doctors, to say, 
that these be certain visible words, seals of righteousness, and tokens 
of grace. And we do expressly pronounce that in the Lord’s Supper 
there is truly given unto the believing the body and blood of our Lord, the 


flesh of the Son of God, which quickeneth our souls, the meat that cometh 
Strom above, the food of immortality, of grace, truth, and life. And that 


the same supper is the communion of the body and blood of Christ, by 
the partaking whereof we are revived, strengthened, and fed unto 
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immortality: and whereby we are joined, united, and incorporated unto 
Christ, that we may abide in him, and he in us.”’ 

What Jewel’s opinion of the sacrament of baptism was, the following 
extract will shew :— 

“ We confess, and have evermore taught, that in the sacrament of 
baptism, by the death and blood of Christ, is given remission of all 
manner of sins: and that not in half, or in part, or by way of imagi- 
nation or fancy, but full, whole, and perfect of all together: so that 
now, as St. Paul saith, ‘There is no damnation unto them that be in 
Christ Jesu.”—p. 269, D. of A. 

And that there can be no possible doubt but that this writer knew full 
well what he was about, if confirmation were necessary, we have the 
following :—The renegade, Harding, had made, several times, the 
same charge against Jewel, that he, Jewel, or the church of England, 
(for the church of that day did not scornfully apply to the “ Apology” 
and the “ Defence,” “ Matre pulchra filia pulchrior,” p. 43,) declared, 
‘‘by the name of a sacrament no more but a token or sign;” and as 
often does Jewel indignantly deny it, which this writer knew very well ; 
since Jewel, in the margin, independently of the refutation, inserts 
words to this effect opposite to these charges, UNTRUTH, WE SAY NOT So, 
Therefore, whatever the opinions were which Jewel held, they were 
not those which this writer, following Harding, would fasten upon 
him. And this writer knew it. 

Again, with respect to this writer’s charge, that Jewel placed the 
sacraments of the gospel on a par with the rites of Judaism, thereby 
seeking to confirm, in the minds of his less informed readers, his charge 
that Jewel viewed them only as “significant and commemorative,” 
this writer here also knew that he was insinuating a falsehood. 4 Else 
why did he again suppress? Why did he stop in his extract at so 
critical a place? Why did he only give St. Paul’s words, and not 
Jewel's interpretation of those words, which, since it is different from the 
interpretation at present received, ought most certainly to have been 
added? “ The Futhers, in the old law, did all eat the same meat—that 
is to say, the same Christ that Wk eat.” ‘The question is not whether 
Jewel rightly interpreted those words, although he had Augustine for 
an authority ; but only how he interpreted them, what his meaning was 
in making use of them; and his translation clearly shews that he 
viewed the sacraments of both dispensations as means of grace. Jewel, 
as this writer well knows, because he suppresses it, quoted with St. Paul 
also Hilary and Leo, to prove that in truth and substance the Old and 
New Testament sacraments were the same. And if this writer were 
not as incompetent in learning as he is defective in moral feeling, for 
the review of such a writer and such a man as Jewel, he would have 
known that this opinion has always existed in the church with diverse 
modifications as to the quantity of grace conferred through their 
means—nay, that the Decree on Justification in the Council of Trent 
was purposely changed in the wording of it, so as to admit that opinion. 
Jewel, therefore, might well hold it, and admit it too, and yet never 


for a moment hold that the sacraments were only “significant and 
commemorative.” 
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The next subject is, “ The power of the keys.” 

Here the charge is understatement, but the only instance brought 
forward is with respect to Chrysostom. Jewel, in the Apology, had 
said, among other things— 

“ And touching the keys, wherewith they may either shut or open 
the kingdom of heaven, we, with Chrysostom, say, They be the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures ; with Tertullian, we say, They be the interpre- 
tation of the law; and with Eusebius we call them the word of 
God.” 

To what is said of Chrysostom this writer objects as being an under- 
statement; and to shew Jewel’s “ unfairness,” he quotes a long 
passage, the point of which depends upon the meaning of the words 
“a power” given to the priesthood “ which God has not conferred on 
angels or archangels,’ which this writer leaves unexplained. It is 
strange, since he was quoting from an English translation, that he 
should not have peeped at the next page, to know what this mysterious 
power was which had so impressed him. I suspect that he did; and 
that, not liking the explanation, he quietly, as usual, suppressed it, 
leaving Jewel to be convicted of “ understatement” by the reader’s 
imagination. Chrysostom, however, is more considerate ; and he in- 
forms us that it is the power of administering baptism, without which 
no one can enter into the kingdom of heaven, and of administering the 
Lord’s Supper, of which he who eats not has no life in him; and, 
moreover, that while earthly parents cannot ward off bodily disease or 
death from their children, the priesthood have often saved the perish- 
ing soul by instruction, admonition, and prayer. “ For not only when 
they regenerate, but afterwards, also, they have the power of remitting 
sin,” (Sav. 6, 17 ;) and to explain himself further, he quotes James, 
v. 14, from which we learn that his meaning was, putting it into the 
“meagre” dress of modern divinity, that if a sick person sent for the 
clergyman, that the clergyman, by his instruction, admonition, and in- 
tercessory prayer, was of the greatest use to him—nay, often instru- 
mental to his soul’s salvation. 

Now, I ask your readers, what is there in this “ power” which, as 
Chrysostom truly says, ‘ God had not conferred on angels and arch- 
angels,” which, when explained, Jewel would or could object to ? 
Why was it not explained ? 

I will now present your readers with Jewel’s own views of this 
passage, not quoted by this writer :-— 

« But you say St. Chrysostom saith, ‘Our priests have power utterly 
to cleanse the filth of the soul.” AND WHO SAITH OTHERWISE ? 
When we consecrate priests, we pronounce Christ’s words over them, 
Whose sins ye do forgive, they are forgiven. But are sins forgiven 
only by private confession? . . . . You will say, He speaketh of for- 
giveness of sins. I know it well: yet not of confession. He speaketh 
of the sacrament of baptism, of preaching, and of prayer. By these 
means St. Chrysostom saith, The priest remitteth sins, and reconcileth 
God unto the people.’ —D. of A. p. 173. 

In my investigation of this writer's proceedings, I have once or twice 
asked myself, Has he read a word more of Jewel than the parts he 
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cites? Has he not gone to the book with the sole object of abusing 
the man, right or wrong, trusting to the confiding simplicity of the 
Oxford undergraduates, and the more uninformed clergy of his party, 
that they would take it all for granted, without thought or inquiry ? 
I really should think so, were it not for what I beg to call an accuracy 
of suppression which pervades his critique. It is not every one that 
has the peculiar talent of this writer. lew would wish it. 

The next charge is so utterly contemptible, and so demonstrative ot 
the desperation of its author, in pursuit of materials for hisignoble pur- 
pose, that as two or three pages would be occupied in its refutation, 
I shall omit it. Jewel’s Defence (the important parts suppressed by 
this writer) is quite satisfactory. (D. of A. 224, 225, 226.) 

The last quotation, this writer says, which he shall inflict, (rightly 
worded, for a more painful exhibition of the want of nobleness of mind, 
and of moral feeling, considering the party attacked and the party 
attacking, I have seldom seen,) concerns Thomas & Becket. 

Harding said, “ it was a most gracious gift of God that he gave him 
grace to die for his honour.” Jewel replies, “For his honour say 
you? The very cause of his death was his ambition and vanity, and 
wilful maintenance of manifest wickedness in the clergy, to the great 
dishonour of God's holy name, referring, though the reference is sup- 
pressed by this writer, to William of Newbury, book 2, chap. xvi., 
which fully substantiates Jewel's remark. (D. of A. p. 363.) 

Upon it this writer observes, “ One is hardly restrained from indig- 
nation on hearing the blessed saints and martyrs of the Most High thus 
slandered by these teachers of yesterday !” 

This does not surprise me. That this writer should admire 
“ Hildebrand, Beckett, and Innocent,” men whose minds, whatever 
good or bad qualities they might have besides, were saturated with the 
love of priestly domination, is quite natural; and that he should, in 
the same proportion, undervalue Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, is also 
natural. How could a man like this writer estimate fairly the Marian 
martyrs? Had they been engaged in a mighty struggle for pontifical 
power, they would have been of the world, and he would have bowed 
down his neck, ay, and kissed the dust before them; but, like their 
blessed Master, they were not of the world. The struggle i in which 
they were enag: ged, the victory which they achieved over the forces 
of the Hildebrands, Beckets, and Innocents of the day, was indeed a 
mighty one—noble, pure, and elevating—the joy of angels; but then 
it requires a spiritual eye to behold it, and a spiritual heart to appre- 
ciate it. It strikes no chord in this writer’s bosom. He can therefore 
have no sympathies for the warriors. Besides, although he denies it, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley died for the TRUTH—a folly which 
this writer will never be guilty. of. LIremain, Sir, &c., M. 


MODIUS FABIDIUCS. 
Sin,—Modius Fabidius, a Sabine hero or damon, was the son of 
Mars and a vestal virgin, of high family in Reate; he built the city 
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Cures, which gave occasion to the far better known name of Populus 
Romanus Quirites, Dionys. 2, 48. 

I have already traced Fabidius through Fafiéne, aténc, to the 
Syro-Phenician Adad, who, according to Macrobius, was their sungod, 
and signifies one ;” and I derived the name from the Coptic af, et, of, 
to divide, to separate: a thing separate from the rest: one, (see 
“ Adad,” vol. xviii. p. 288.) I am now to shew that Modius is 
derived from the same root, and that it is connected with the Pheni- 
cian and Egyptian deities, Mwr, Mov. 

The Sabine hero was locally known under slight variations of the 
name: Medius Fidius, Mettius Fuffetius, Modius Fabidius, Epidius, 
&e. The rhetorician Epidius claimed to be of more than noble 
origin: Hie Epidius ortum se ab Epidio Nunciono preedicabat ; 
quem ferunt olim preecipitatum in fontem fluminis Sarni, paulo post 
cum cornibus exstitisse, ac statim non comparuisse, in numeroque 
deorum habitum. Suetonius de Clar. Rhet. c. 4. The river Sarnus 
connects Epidius with the sungod “Soranus,” whom IL lately con- 
sidered : he was, in fact, the horned Bacchus, Sol Inferus, or Adad. 
The authorities quoted by Varro, (L.L. 5, 66) explain Medius 
Fidins by Jupiter's son, Hercules, or Dispater: Festus also (sub v. 
Mediusfidius) explains the name by Jupiter’s son—i.e., Hercules. 
Here again Medius Fidius is the Sol Inferus or Adad: the Hercules 
alluded to is the wandering sungod of the Phenicians— 


Aarsex’ an’ avTroduay ay 4 Sucpa abro Siow. 


The Phenician Hercules was named Mot, and he holds a prominent 
place in their cosmogony. According to Sanchoniatho, “ A spirit or 
wind moving upon chaos, produced Mot; some say this was mud, 
(the earthy sediment of chaos,) others called it the putrescence of the 
watery mixture (the putrid deposit, or residuum of fermenting chaos) ; 
but whatever Mot was, of him éyévero aoa oropa Krigewe Kai yéveote 
rovdédwy.” Eusebius Prep. Evang. 1, 10. In the Orphic cosmogony, 
according to Athenagoras, water was the principle of all things: its 
sediment was mud, from which sprang Hercules: he produced an 
egg, the upper and lower portions of which formed the heavens and 
the earth respectively, &e. Prichard’s Egypt. Mythol., p. 117. It 
is easy to see that the Phenician Mot is identical with the Orphic 
Hercule ‘s, Who is elsewhere called Metis— 


Kai Mrtig, LWT OS yeitwe, was "E¢ wy IWrod UT EOMT G6 


From this account of Metis, Mot, as the productive cause in nature, 
we can easily proceed, through Mettius, Medius, Modius, to another 
form of the Italian God, Mutinus : Matinus qui est apud Greecos 
Priupus (Augustin. de Civ. Deig, 4. 11. 6. 9. 7. 24. di ny is also men- 
tioned, not very creditably, as may be peel Arnobius and 


Lactantius. Mutinus was the patron god of the med Mutina, now 
Modena; and the rivers of the district, Addua and Padus, refer to 
Adad. 

Similarly, Modius Fabidius, or Medius Fidius, was the patron deity 
of Cures. But he had other names. Ovid gives Sancus, Semo, and 
Fidivs: Nomina trina fero, sic voluére Cures (Fasti, vi. 216.) TFestus 
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brings us back again to Hercules by the gloss: Herculi aut Sanco qui 
scilicet idem est Deus (sub v. Propter viam); and /&lius in Varro 
“Fidium putabat esse Sancum ab Sabina lingua et Herculem a 
Greeca.” 

From what I have stated, it follows that Semo was one of the 
Italian titles of Hercules: it was equally a name of the Egyptian 
Hercules. “ It appears from Eratosthenes, that this god was, in Egypt, 
called SIGM, and Pythagoras interpreted Hercules rjy Cdvapey rijg 
gvoewc the power or energy of nature ; power or strength is in the 
Coptic jom or dsom, and this word appears to be the etymon of the 
Egyptian name of Hercules.” (Prichard, p. 116.) Sancus is said to 
be the Sabine term for heaven; I have not found the word in the 
Hamite languages, but it is probably connected with the Phenician 
Sancho-niatho, the Egyptian Shi-shonk (son of Shonk), and Sonchis 
the Egyptian preceptor of Solon (De Isid. ¢. 10.) 

The Coptic at, et, ot, signifies separare, dividere, preestare ; froin 
which come the following derivatives (1) to separate: out one, first, 
mauat, mate, meti, alone, only; (2) to divide: mete, meti, middle, 
vule between. M-et, m-ot, are regular grammatical forms from eé, of ; 
for m is a Coptic preformative, as in Arabic and Hebrew: Ma- 
hommed, Ma-nasseh, &c. 

Plutarch says, that one of the titles of Isis was Mov@, and that it 
signifies “ mother.” De Isid. c. 56. The Coptic term for mother is 
mau, and perhaps mou; and ¢ or ¢h is the fem. def. article; hence 
modern scholars, misled by Plutarch, have devised the unprecedent 
word mou-t mother, in place of m-out supreme. Isis certainly was 
the Magna Mater, Mater deorum, &c.; but her title, Mout, signifies 
not mother, but “ alone, supereminent, supreme ;’’ hence it was ap- 
plicable to a god also. In the Phenician mythology, “ A son of 
Saturn and Rhea was named Mov@, by which the Phenicians ex- 
pressed Death and Pluto.” Euseb. i. 10.% Now we learn from 
Plutarch that Osiris was the son of Saturn and Rhea, and that he 
was no other than the Greek Aides (Adad). Hence Muth was a 
title common to Osiris and Isis. It is also evident that in the Syrian, 
Phenician, and Egyptian mythologies, the Sol Inferus had the two 
distinct epithets, Muth and Adad, answering to the Italian Modius 
and Fabidius. I have already shewn that another form of the name 
of Hereules was Mirece, which corresponds with the Italian Mettius, 
Medius. Itis also the name of a goddess in Hesiod (Theog. 886) 
and the Orphic verses, and is evidently the same as the Egyptian 
Mo09 or Isis. 

Dr. Young gives from papyri the Egyptian names Muthes, 
(Mutius,) and Semmuth Persinei: She-muth is son of Mov@. Ja- 
blonski shews (v. Imuth) that "Ijo68ns is an Egyptian title of Aiscu- 
lapius or Sarapis; he is the same as Boutes mentioned below, for 
the sick were carried into the temples of both deities. 


* On considering the whole series, Met, Mot, Medius, Modius, Outis, Boutes, &c., 
l cannot but think that the coincidence of the Phenician mout, with Hebr. mut, 
death, is accidental ; just asa Coptic form mount, dead, from mou, death, would cvin- 
cide with m-ouf, supreme, from ovet primus, praotats. 
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ln ltaly, the Potitii were the hereditary priests of Hercules, ( Liv. 1.7, ) 
as the Boutadee, : it Athens, were of the same god Boutes. Puteoli, 
the harbour of Cuma, is said to have derived its name from the 
number of its wells, & puteis ; are & putore potius, quod putidus odor 
ibi seepe ex sulphure et alumine. Varro, L.L. v.25. Put or Bout 
was the patron deity of Puteoli, which signifies Herculaneum; and 
any bad odour there might be, was due, not to the wells, not to the 
sulphur, but to Pot or Mot, whe. in their cosmogony, was the teem- 
ing mud or putrid residuum of chaos. There is a similar misconcep- 
tion in the other explanation quoted by Varro: puticu/e quod pute- 
scebant ibi cadavera projecta; compare the gloss in Hesychius, 
Bovroi, places in Egypt where the dying are laid. These Bovroi or 
puti certainly refer either to Boutes and the Egyptian goddess Bouto, 
orto a lazar-house, from the C optic ot, bot, ouot, a ys profanare, &c. 


B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 


INTERPRETATION OF JOB, xxix. 18. 


Rev. Sir,—I should feel much obliged if you could find room in 
your Magazine for the insertion of the following remarks on a passage 


ina recently publis shed work. In “The Manners and Customs of 


the Ancient Egyptians,” by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, (2nd Series, ) 
vol. i. p. 306, the author, in speaking of the phoenix, having mentioned 
that this bird is referred to by some of the “early fathers* of the 
Greek and Latin church, churches 2} thus proceeds :—« And we 
even find mention of this long-lived bird in the Book of Job.+ This, 
at least, is the opinion of Bede, who, in accordance with the Septua- 
gint translations of the word we render ‘sand,’ reads ‘1 shall die in 
my nest, and shall multiply my days as the phanix ;’ and Dr. Prichard, 
Gesenius, and others, adopt the same interpretation of the passage.” 
Where this is stated to be Gesenius’ interpretation of the passage, I 
aim not aware: but a reference to his Lexicon (Leips. 1833, p. 324) 
will shew that when he published that work he had no such inter- 
pretation in his mind. He therein remarks—* Job, xxix. 18, inter- 
pretes Hebreei phanicem avem intelligunt, ex altero membro con- 


jecturam facientes, adeoque codices Babylon legunt Sym): sed non 


est, quod a i vulgari significatu recedamus.”” This “ vulgaris sig- 
nificatus”’ ~ had previously explained by translating the word sin 
arena (from the root 5ypy torqueri, verti, circumagi,) “vel & volvendo 
et rotando dicta (qu. d. Gerd//e), vel utpote a vento cireumacta.” 

Trusting that the above remarks may not be considered either 
irrelevant to the general purpose of your Magazine, or inconsistent 
with its general spirit, | have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your 
obedient servant. 


> 


Ambrose, Lactantius, Gregory Nazianzenus, and ‘Tertullian. 


+ ** Job, xaix. 18. The Hebrew name is ‘»n Ho! or KhAol, which also means ‘ sand, 
asinour version. The Septuagint has dee.” 
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rHE MAN OF SIN. 


Sir,—lI am not very well versed in what has been either written in 
the way of comme nt or received traditionally concerning “the man 
of sin ;” and therefore, in what I am about to ‘*bring forth out of” 
my (very limited personal) “ treasure,” 1 may be only propounding 
“things” very “old,” for “new.” In that case, I shall hope to be 
kindly apprised of my deficiency, and perhaps sent back with much real 
information, in return for the “nothing” which I shall have added to 
the common stock. 

What I have to suggest is—may not “the man of sin” refer, not 
to any individual adversary of the gospel, but to a particular state and 
stage of man's nature in the aggregate, to a modification of the cha- 
racter of the race, which has accrued from, and been practically ex- 
hibited by, human conduct, as the world has been advancing to the 


consummation of God’s counsels, and in the gradual development of 


things looked for in the Christian scheme ? 

My meaning will be made clearer by referring to what is said, i 
Cor. xv. 45, 47, about “ the first man.” and “the second man,” « the 
first Adam,”’ and “the second Adam ;” and to our Saviour’s identifi- 
cation of himself with “ man,” when it is said, (ver, 2], 22,) “Since 
by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead : 
for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Compare with these passages the expression so singularly, mysteri- 


ously, and exclusively applied to himself by our Lord, “the son of 


MAN: . as well as the tone and tenour of the eighth Psalm, and other 


places of Scripture, where it is difficult so to “divide the word of 


truth,” with authentic precision, as to say how much it belongs to 
“the earthy,” and: how much to “the second man,” which “is the 
Lord from heaven.’ 

The race assumed one shape or character in Adam; which shape 
was corporately transmitted to his posterity. In Christ it is, as it 
were, incorporated, or trans-corporated, into another shape, state, or 
character, and personified in Him. And _ this, its Mt er nr 
though a thing yet to be accomplished in its fulness, has received + 
kind of accomplishme nt (in the way of earnest, and shadow of better 
things to come,) from our Lord’s incarnate manifestation. 

In the mean time, “ man,”—as a creature, or race,—going on from 
a fallen original, brought on by himself to an ultimate, glorious resto- 
ration, achieved in de spite of himself, is forming a concrete, aggre- 

gate character by his visible actions. Take the world at any point of 
time, and though, of course, there will always be, and always have 
been, many good and many bad individuals, yet th: race has, and has 
_ its collective character; a character variable, and, perhaps, more 

r less discernible by human judgment; but, at all events, a determi- 
wns comparative character in the sight of God. 

Now I think it may be the case, and probably i is, that this collective 
concrete character of “ MAN,” as “ man,” taking a perverse turn, wall 
have reached, in a certain time, a certain portentous, audacious front 
of opposition to God, or independence of him; and that, then, “ the 
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man of sin” will be “ revealed;” i.e., men’s collective actions, habits, 
and condition, will furnish a glass for them to see themselves in, and 
to understand (at least, “the wise shall understand,” Dan. xii. 10) 
that “ MAn” has advanced to that ripeness and form of enmity towards 
God which is described in 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 7, 12; and has thus be- 
come (if one may say so with reverence) “a third man, Adam.” 

The effect alluded to by St. Paul in the fore-cited passage, we may 
observe, is described as “a mystery of iniquity,” which was, even 
when he wrote, “already working”—“ letting”—thwarting the gra- 
cious will of God; and destined éo “let, until he be taken out of the 
way.” This, then, I conceive to be the collective generic perverse- 
ness of human nature ; “ all flesh corrupting his way upon the earth” 
afresh ; the old dropsical patient filling again, to a mortal crisis—a 
verification of the apostolic prophecies, that “ in the last days perilous 
times shall come; for men shall be lovers of their ownselves... . 
boasters, proud . . . . heady, highminded ;” and, again, that “ evil 
men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived,’ and “ will not endure sound doctrine.” 

What share satanic agency may have had, or have, in this effect, 
is a separate consideration. According to the view I am taking, it is 
emphatically as of “man’”’ that this enmity will shew itself. Under 
this head, the warfare will have been gathering; being a contention 
of MAN, as “ man,” with God; which might be called (by analogy to 
deism, atheism, &c.) “anthropism,” and its votaries “ anthropists,” as 
we say deists, atheists, §c, 

It would take me into too formidable a length of exposition if I 
were to collate the evidences which the present aspect of the world 
presents of the tendency of things to this antagonism. I will content 
myself with simply noticing that, for a long time, observable tokens 
have been multiplied of the self-exaltation which MAN, generically, 
has been assuming towards the Invisible Supreme, his Maker, Lord, 
and Judge: how one thing after another, in one department after 
another, and not least (“quod minimeé reris’”) in religious concerns, 
has been drawn into a general vortex of human self-aggrandizement, 
encroachment, and monopoly ; bearing a baleful resemblance to the 
features specified in 2 Thess, ii. 4. 

But I forbear, at present, pursuing the subject further, having 
satisfied my purpose of calling your attention to that leading idea, the 
aggregate impersonation of “ the man of sin.” 

If such a disquisition be not thought unsuitable to the pages of the 
British Magazine, I shall be obliged by your giving insertion to the 
foregoing remarks ; and, pro re nata, may be led to renew the sub- 
ject or not, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ANTUROPOLOGUS. 


PROPOSED NEW EDITIONS OF THE FATHERS, TO BE 
PUBLISHED AT ROME. 


Sir,—Some of your readers may have been struck, as 1 was, by a 
notice to the above effect. ‘The date and source of the notice I forget, 
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nor have I seen any details, or any other mention of the projected 
work. When the members of the Anglican church are convinced that 
such a measure is seriously contemplated, there cannot be a doubt 
that they will awaken the learned world far and wide, and call all 
who have the power to the aid of the cause of revealed truth and 
primitive practice. May we take this announcement as a proof that 
the heads of the Romish church feel themselves severely pressed by 
the pens of their opponents? Does it not seem to intimate that the 
Indices Expurgatorii have not done their work effectually—that the 
references of Catholic Christians to the Fathers must be met by some 
new scheme ? 

Before any countenance can be given in England to this new 
Romish effort, let a feeble Watchman raise the first warning to his 
younger brethren in the Anglican section of Christ’s catholic church. 
Whenever you think it fitting, you may insert in the British Magazine 
the following cautionary extracts from Cave’s Historia Literaria, 
1688, and James’s “ Corruption of the Scripture,” Ed. 1688, (1st Ed. 
1612, 4to.) The prolegomena to Cave’s work are, as most of your 
readers are aware, divided into eight sections, including the peroration, 
each being subdivided. The fifth section is headed, “ Regule gene- 
rales in seligendis SS. Patrum editionibus adhibenda.”’ I pass by the 
first four subdivisions, though they contain many valuable observations, 
in order to give extracts more immediately connected with the Roman 
notification which induced me to address you, 

The fifth subdivision, or rule, is this :— 

“V. In discernendis 8.8. Patrum editionibus plurimum refert scire, Quis 
editionis curam in se susceperit ; cum ex editoris fide, peritid, diligentiA ipsius 
editionis pretium integre dependeat. Non quidem omnes, qui libris alienis in 
lucem edendis obstetricantur, sunt Erasmi, Rhenani,.... &c., viri extraomnem 
controversiam doctrina et integritate venerandi. Immo nec omnes typographi 
Manutiis, Frobeniis, &c., accedunt et presso pede sequuntur. In his re- 
periuntur haud pauci, qui lucro solim et questui inhiantes, non rard Scrip- 
tores Ecclesiasticos nulla curd recensitos, nullA collatione ad Codices MSS., 
nedum ad priores editiones recognitos in orbem literarium protrudunt. . .. Sed, 
missis typographis, ad alios deveniamus. Non defuerunt quovis tempore viri 
quidem eruditissimi, qui SS. Patrum operibus in lucem proferendis strenue 
addixerunt animum, sed pravo fidei Pontificee vindicande zelo ducti, et im- 
modico in hereticos quos vocant, odio animati, Patres a se editos, obtorto 
licet collo, in partes suas pertrahere conabantur; et vel addendo, vel detra- 
hendo, sententiam pro se dicere cogebant.... 

“VI. Pracipue cavende sunt Editiones SS. Patrum que iis in locis pro- 
deunt, in quibus S. Inquisitionis viget officium. In promptu ratio est, quod istius- 
modi Editiones ad Indicum Expurgatoriorum regulas ad amussim recognoscantur: 
neque enim in recentiorum scripta involare contenti, in ipsos venerandos Patres 
imperium dicam, an tyrannidem exercent. Candide hoc fassus est, et miris 
ob id laudibus Pium V. effert Sixtus Senensis (in Epist. dedicat. Bibliothece 
Sancte prefix:) ‘ Primiim toto Christianorum Orbe conquiri nefarie doctrine 
libros, et publicé exuri jussisti. Deinde, expurgari et emaculart curastt omnia 
Catholicorum Scriptorum ac pra&acipuse VeTerum Patrum scripta, hereticorum 
etatis nostre fecibus contaminata et venenis infest.” 


Cave then gives an account of the origin and progress of the Indices 
Prohibitorii et Expurgatorii, and of the Jesuit Gretser’s Defence, and 
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his work “ De jure et more prohibendi, expurgandi, et abolendi libros 
heereticos et noxios, 2 vols. Ingolstad, 4to, 1603.” Cave next adduces 
specimens of the expurgation of some of the Fathers, relating a startling 
assertion from “ James's ‘T'reatise of the Corruption of the Scripture, 
Councils, and Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the 
Church of Rome, for maintenance of Popery, 8vo, 1688,” now about 
to be republished.* 


“ Liceat mihi notare, quod retulit olim Jamesius nostras, in Bibliothecd 
Vaticand non paucos pingendi artifices quotidie ali, quorum erat Conciliorum 
Acta et Antiquorum Patrum opera exscribere, idque literis vetustissimos 
codices, quantiim fieri poterat, imitantibus. Qué mente id factum fuerit, ipsi 
norunt: certé rem ipsam se accepisse testatur ex ore nobilissimi cujusdam 
Angli qui in Bibliothecd Vatican& hee propriis oculis lustraverat, et ad fidem 
sacramento suo roborandam se sponté obtulit. Sed quidquid de Codicibus MSS. 
fiat, certissimum est Typographiam in Palatio Vaticano dudim erectam esse, 
tanquam veritatis orthodoxe non solum tuende verum propagande arcem 
munitissimam : ex eique proditura (ita enim nobis spondent. v. Priefat. ad 
Greg. M. tom. 1 & 5, Rome, 1588,) emendatissima SS. Patrum Monumenta 
pristino suo splendori restituta. Ex hac Typographiaé, Cypriani, Ambrosii, 
Gregorii magni opera, ut alia taceam, nobis dederunt. In quibus plurima ad- 
jecta, plurima abscissa, omnia emendata, expurgata, restituta esse ipsimet non 
diffitentur Editores. Quanta negligentié seu potius fraude, Cyprianum tractarint 
per singulas fere paginas notat ipsemet Pamelius. In Ambrosio.... plures 
tractatus, epistolas, sermones nunquam alias typis datos addiderunt, ne nominatis 
quidem Codicibus MSS. unde eos deprompserint.” 


After a statement of even more daring interpolations of the works of 
Gregory, even to the extent of one hundred and forty epistles, it is 
said of the works of Augustin (Venete, 1584, 10 toms, 4to)— 


‘Quid in hac Editione prestiterint boni Editores, in ipso statim operis 
fronte ingenué nos docent, ‘ in quo, preter locorum multorum restitutionem se- 
cundum collationem vetustiorum exemplarium, curavimus,’ inquiunt, ‘ removeri 
ea omnia, que fidelium mentes hereticd pravitate possint inficere, aut a Catholica 

+ ° , 
et orthodoxa Fide deviare. 

“ Ut proinde he, similesve Editiones, non sine summa cautela, studio- 
sorum manibus terende sint.” 


The work of Jamest above referred to, seems to be cited by 
Cave as good authority. It contains these remarkable assertions, 
among others—lIst, That there are one hundred and eighty-seven 
treatises, “ which are shrewdly suspected, if not plainly convicted, of 
forgery, by the papists themselves, which are, nevertheless, adduced by 
them to support some of their special corruptions—viz., to prove the 
Books of Wisdom, and Judith, and the History of Susanna, and others 
of the Apocrypha, to be authentical (?) or canonical; to prove that 
Scripture is hard to be understood, and is not sufficient for salvation ; 
that traditions are necessary ; and that service should not be in the 
vulgar tongue; and about ninety other erroneous tenets of Romanism. 


In the second part, James adduces and discusses fifty instances of 
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* Edited by Rev. J. Edm. Cox. Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 


+ Who was appointed as the first Bodleian Librarian, by Sir Thomas Bodley 
himself, in 1602, 
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corruptions of the true Fathers.* In the third part, James exhibits 
the variations and contradictions of the Vulgate Popish Bibles, and 
introduces a defence of his former work on the same subject, 
“ Bellum Papale,” &c., (republished in Latin by Mr. Cox; Ha- 
milton, Adams, and Co., 12mo, 1840.+) ‘The fourth part adduces 
instances of the “ contemning and condemning of the Fathers” by the 
papists, “ who value them according to their pleasure—when it is to 
their benefit, highly ; when otherwise, they esteem of them thereafter 
either meanly and basely, or notat all.’’ The mysteries of the “Indices 
Expurgatorii’”’ then occupy the pen of the learned author; and, in 
conclusion, he gives a list of three hundred and twenty-three divinity 
books, first approved, then censured, by the papists. ‘The fifth, and last 
part, proposes “a remedy against all manner of popish corruptions,” 
by means of the united learning, vigilance, and labour of English 
divines, daly employed on the valuable store of MSS. in this kingdom. 
“ This little isle of England (writes the learned Bodleian librarian), 
notwithstanding the continual waste and havoc that hath been made, 
since the days of King Henry the Kighth, by glovers, bookbinders, 
frippers, and others; or the continual parloyning and conveying of 
old books (beyond the seas), hath at this day (the exact year in which 
James writes this does not appear certain) remaining, if they were all 
brought together, more Latin MSS, than any country else that is of a 
far greater circuit.” ‘The zeal of the worthy Bodleian librarian outran 
his judgment when he proceeded to aver that ‘it were to be desired 
that there were never a manuscript book in England appertaining unto 
divinity but in the famous libraries of both our universities, or else- 
where, publicly to be seen of all men; for whiles they are in private 
men’s hands, though their care be never so commendable in preserving 
them in their lifetimes, yet what use can be made of them, or how 





* Page 409. In answer to Gretser’s demand that it should be proved that ‘* there 
is anything in the text of the Fathers commanded (by the Indices) to be put out,” 
James makes these assertions“ Ist. That in your Indices Expurgatorii, made by 
public authority, issuing from the pope's holiness, there are certain sentences com- 
manded to be put out of the text of the Fathers’ works, which are to be seen in some 
printed copies, and in the ancient MSS ; and that there is no reason why they should 
be razed out, save only that they stand in your way, and make directly against you. 

‘* The 2nd. That you maintain the purging of the Fathers, and blotting out 
words in the text, as lawfully done; and have de facto done it in diverse of the Fathers’ 
works, especially in Ambrose, Cyprian, and Gregory, printed all of them at Rome.” 

Page 403. “ In the Council of Ephesus you have added these words in the proem 
thereof” instead of Pope Celestine (‘loco Ceelestini Pape”) to make us believe that 
Cyril was president of that council, not in his own name, but in the right of another— 
viz., of Pope Celestine. In Cyprian’s book, Of the Unity of the Church, “ you 
have inserted these seniences, &c. In Gregory’s Epistle you have cogged in Peter's 
name with Paul, Andrew, and John.” Interpolations are also pointed out in Isidore, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Gratian. 

Tt In p. v. (at the bottom) of Mr. Cox’s “ Moniteur,” is an oversight. “ In prorimo 
autem seculo, Editio hee Pont. Max. (i.e. Ed. Sixti V.) reperta fuit multis errori- 
bus et maculis laborare, et adeo inquinata et vitiosa, ut successor ejus Greg. 14 istam 
decrevit ed. non, amplius in usus accipiend ; et, post obitum Greg., Clemens 8, edit. 
Vulgatam prodidit.”—The ed. of Sixt. V. was in 1690; of Clem. VIIL., in 1692 ; 
and therefore not prorimo, but eodem seeculo. 

In p. vi. instead of ** omni” would not “ quovis”’ be better? “ Omni seil. Pont, 
Max. sib vindicante,” not vindicanti. 


Vou. XXL—Feb, 1842. Z 
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may their authorities be vouched, which are not always to be seen 
whiles they are living; and when they die, may easily miscarry, by 
falling into the hands of such as regard them not?’’ But might not a 
national catalogue of all the valuable MSS. in public and private 
libraries, within the United Kingdom, be readily compiled, so that, at 
one glance at the copy of this national catalogue in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, Cambridge, Durham, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
an editor or author might decide on the points to which he must 
apply ? An annual grant, included in that to the British Museum, 
might draw forth a similar grant from the University chests. Colleges 
and chapters would, in many, if not in most instances, send up copies of 
their catalogues in the proportion and order agreed on in a well- 
digested plan, to be annually and gradually worked up until it con- 
tained at least the Edd. principes of the classics and the holy Scriptures. 
That the noblemen and private gentlemen would readily fill up any 
form sent to them by authority—say of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, or of the Royal Society of Literature, so as to present an 
accurate account of each MS. and early printed book, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained. It is some years since a similar work was 
commenced, by order of the Emperor of Russia ; but of its progress no 
mention has, I think, been made by travellers or literary men. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, A WATCHMAN. 


THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


Sir,—I send oo an advertisement, extracted from the Record news- 
paper, worded as follows :— 


“ PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

“In the year 1838, a few friends of the Missionary enterprise, residing in 
Scotland, feeling the want of a comprehensive work embracing all the topics 
directly and collaterally involved in the great theme of Christian Missions, 
resolved on offering a Prize of Two Hundred Guineas for the best Essay on 
the subject, and Fifty Guineas for the second best Essay. Proposals to this 
effect were circulated, in the name of the contributors, by the Rev. Drs. 
McGill, of Glasgow ; Chalmers, of Edinburgh; and Duff, of Calcutta. And in 
order at once to demonstrate the catholicity of the design, and to inspire uni- 
versal confidence in the rectitude of the decision, the Rev. Dr. Welsh, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Edinburgh ; the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of 
Glasgow ; the Rev. H. Melvill, B.D., of Camberwell ; the Rev. Dr. Bunting, 
of London ; and the Rev. T. S. Crisp, President of the Baptist College, Bristol, 
were selected as the adjudicators. The Essays having been examined, the 
adjudicators have awarded the prize of Two Hundred Guineas to the one written 
by - Rev. John Harris, D.D., author of “‘ Mammon,” “ The Great Teacher,”’ 
&e., &e. 

‘“* Messrs. Ward and Co. respectfully announce that this important work is 
now in the press, and will be published under the title of 

“ «Tae Great Commission; or, the Christian Church Constituted and 
Charged to convey the Gospel to the World.’ 

“ It will form one handsome volume, royal 12mo, uniform with the author’s 
other works, and will be published on the Ist of February, 1842. 

“* 27, Paternoster Row.” 


Now Lam sorry to see the name of a clergyman of the establish- 
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ment among the adjudicators, for several reasons. If he is a man 
imbued with just views of the great scheme of Christianity, and the 
successful essayist should be (as of course he would be if the list of 
judges was published previous to the writing of the essay, and as I 
believe he actually is) a dissenter, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of his treating such a delicate subject without an avowal of his 
opinions on the essentials of a church, and accordingly making it im- 
possible for a churchman to approve his work. But the voices of the 
dissenters overwhelm him. The prize essay is a dissenting essay ; 
it goes forth with the honour of his name, and, if past experience 
furnishes any clue to future probabilities, interpolations which he has 
never seen. 

Much the same will be the case should he raise his voice in oppo- 
sition to the majority. Tell me your company, and I'll tell you who 
you are, is an old proverb, but very pregnant. Mr. Melvill may 
have denied his sanction to any heterodox essay, but unless he likes to 
go to the expense of advertising his denial as widely as the booksellers 
advertise “ The Great Commission,” he can never undo the mischief 
he has done by taking such employments upon himself. 

But suppose the work itself unobjectionable; it must be most im- 
perfect, and unworthy of a prize, if it could be deemed so by all the 
assembled judges! I, sir, am one who hail the outgoings of the Christian 
missionary, be he papist or baptist, presbyterian or methodist. He 
carries a vast amount of truth into a region of lies; and I cannot but 
conceive that the most imperfect form of Christianity that was ever 
preached is infinitely better than heathenism and barbarity. Consi- 
dering, however, the extent of spiritual destitution at home and in the 
colonies, the duty of sending missions to the heathen is felt quite 
strongly enough in this country, while the duty of organizing the 
bodies of professing Christians into uniform and well-disciplined 
churches, with authorized ministers and bishops for their guidance, is 
not strongly enough felt. Hence the inadequate success of missions; 
hence the relapse of numerous converts after a fair profession; hence 
all the evils of desultory warfare on the prince of this world; and 
hence the important fact, that nowhere have missionary labours been 
more successful than in the South Seas, where the missionaries (some 
of them most intelligent and statesmanlike men) were all agreed in 
sentiment, and took on themselves an efficient spiritual supremacy. 

But Christian villages have elsewhere been collected. How are 
they to be bound in the unity of the Spirit, in the bonds of peace and 
righteousness of life? Give them good bishops, and ordained 
preachers, says Mr. Melvill. Warn them against prelacy, says Dr. 
Welsh, lest Antichrist entangle them in his snare. We have found 
nothing answer so well as class-meetings, and prayer-meetings, adds 
Dr. Bunting ; while the Rev. T. 8. Crisp says to himself, «they may 
say what they please, but there is nothing like dipping.” 

l am, sir, your most obedient, 
S. 1. BE. 
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PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION. 


** Peter-pence,” “ Denarii Sancti Petri.” 


Sir,—The paternal care extended towards the church in Britain by 
his holiness the Pope, during the years of what we call papal a - 
tion—viz., from the reign of Henry I., 1068, to that of Henry VIII, 
1530, has frequently called forth the language of panegyric from 
Romish writers, and such panegyric has been renewed in several 
recent publications. It will be my endeavour to inquire into this fos- 
tering care, as regards one particular—viz., the zeal manifested in super- 
intending the church revenues, and in preventing a superfluity of the 
 opes irratamenta malorum,” by the most enormous exactions. By 
the statute 25th Henry VIII., cap. 21, we learn something of these 
exactions, and of the enormous sums of money which were carried 
out of this kingdom ; and we can at once discover how much British 
subjects must have been impoverished by the demands of Rome. In 
the recital of the particulars, there is mention made of “ Pensions,” 
«‘ Censes,”’ “« Peter-pence,” ‘‘ Procurations,” “ Fruits,” “ Suits for Pro- 
visions,”"* “ Expeditions of Bulls” for Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, 
for “ Delicacies,”+ and “ Rescripts in causes of contentions and ap- 
peals,” “Jurisdictions Legatine,” and for “ Dispensations,” “ Licences,” 
“ Faculties,” “ Grants,” “ Relaxations,” Writs called “ per inde 
valere,” “ Rehabilitations,”’} “Abolitions,” &c. (Collier, vol. iv. p. 239.) 

The first to which I will call the reader’s attention is that of the 
Peter-pence—a payment so called from its being due on the Ist of 
August, or “ Lammas-day ;’’§ and this day being dedicated to “St. 
Peter ad Vincula”}} (Inett. vol. i. p. 220), hence the name “ Peter- 
pence.”’ This “ Peter-pence ” (denarii St. Petri), called also “ Rome 
scot,” or “ Rome penny,” was first paid by Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, A.D. 726, according to Fuller (p. 97) as a settled rent—but 


* ** Provisions of benetices” were encroachments of the Pope upon the rights of 
the crown, and lawful patrons, whereby he “ provided” a bishop with a bishoprick, 
vr other person with an ecclesiastical living before the incumbent was dead —'l'om- 
lin's Law Dictionary.—The Statutes of ‘* Premunire” and “ Provisors” sprang from 
this encroachment.—Gray's System, p. 24. 


t “ Delegacies,” in the original,—vide Statutes at Large,—“ Persons deputed to 
act for, and represent, the Pope.” 


¢ “ Acts of restoration to forfeited rights and privileges.” 


§ “ Lammas,” is one of the four cross quarters of the vear, the other three being 
* Whitsuntide,” “ Martinmas,’”* and ‘‘ Candlemas.” ‘‘ Lammas” is so called from 
‘** Lamb-mass ;” St. Peter, to whom the day is dedicated, being considered the patron 
of lambs, from the metaphorical expression of our Saviour, ‘‘ Feed my lambs ;’’ and, 
therefore, a “‘ mass” was instituted, to procure the apostle’s benediction ; or it may be 
derived from a Saxon word signifying ‘‘a loaf,” thence making it “ loaf-mass-day,” 
a feast having been annually held at that time of the year, to offer thanksgivings to 
the Almighty for the first-fruits of the harvest.—Clavis Cal. vol. ii. p. 116. 


j “St. Peter ad Vincula.” ‘ The popish tradition says, that Eudoxia, the 
empress, wife of Theodosius the younger, brought two great chains, wherewith Herod 
imprisoned Peter, from Jerusalem to Rome, where they are reported as seen to this 
day; and a solemn festival kept on the Ist day of August, the quarter pay-day of 
Rome’s revenues, in memorial thereof,”— Fuller, b. iii. p. 60. 
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this is doubtful—to be paid out of “every fire-house in England,” 
according to Fuller; according to Stavely, “ out of every house in 
which there was twenty pennyworth of any goods ;” according to 
Collier, “ out of land amounting to the annual rent of thirty pence.’’* 
Offa, King of Mercia, a.p. 790, revives this payment. Sir E. Coke 
affirms that the original charter, whereby King Offa gave the Peter- 
pence, is still extant under seal. (Stavely, p. 3.) Lingard, in his 
« Anglo-Saxon Antiquities,” tells us (p. 99) that this payment had 
dwindled to a small amount, subsequent to Offa, till the pilgrimage of 
Ethelwolf to Rome, a.p, 856, who granted a pension of 300 “ marks,” 
or, according to some, 300 “ mancuses,”+ to the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the papal treasury, and also ratified by statute the 
‘ Peter-pence.” Lingard (p. 97) adds, that “ each succeeding king of 
England was careful, by valuable donations, to demonstrate his vene- 
ration for the head of his religion, the successor of St. Peter, and to 
contribute a portion of his wealth to support the government of the 
universal church ;”’ and he states, that “ the munificence of Ethelwolf 
is particularly described by Anastatius,{ an eye witness, during the 
year of his pilgrimage to Rome, 850.” ‘ He spread around him,” 
we are told, “ with profusion, the vast treasures which he had brought 
from England. To the pope, Benedict III., he gave a crown of pure 
gold, four Saxon dishes of silver gilt, a rochet of silk, with a clasp of 
gold, several albs of white, with gold lace and clasp, and two large 
curtains of silk embroidered with gold. To the clergy at Rome he 
distributed presents of gold, and to the ecclesiastical subordinate offi- 
cers he gave suitable presents.” Fuller says (p. 113), that “ Ethelwolf 
confirmed unto the pope his predecessor’s grant of 300 marks, and, in 
addition, as a surplusage, bestowed upon him the yearly revenue of 
300 marks;” and Bishop Nicolson is of the same opinion. Collier 
(vol. i. p. 337) seems to think that the grant of 300 mancuses was 
distinct from the Peter-pence, upon the testimony of Asserius Mene- 
vensis,§ but is doubtful whether, in addition, the Peter-pence was en- 
forced under statutes. This annual grant of 300 marks by Ethelwolf 
was made “ for the benefit of his soul,’’ and was to be thus expended : 
—100 to maintain candles for St. Peter ; 100 to maintain candles for 
St. Paul; 100 as alargesse to the pope.” In this grant, Ethelwolf 
seems to have followed the example of King Offa, about fifty years 
before, who made an annual grant to Rome of 360 marks, “ 200 for 











* The fact appears to be, that the payment differed at different periods. 


t “ Mancus— Mark.” Much uncertainty exists as to the relative value of the 
Mancus—Mark. Elfric, who wrote about the end of the tenth century, says, ‘‘ Five 
pence make one shilling, and thirty pence one mancus.” ‘ It being clear,” says 
Sharon Turner, “that there were two sorts of pence, the greater and the less.” A 
mancus, in the laws of Henry I., was estimated at thirty pence. A “mark,” “ prior 
to the tenth century, was one hundred pence; in the year 1194, altered, most pro- 
bably, at the conquest, it consisted of 160 pence, or 13s. 4d., and so continued 
invariably.”—Vide Ruding’s Annals of Coinage, vol. i. p. 225. 

In the ‘‘ Archaionomia,” the “ Explicatio” of “ Mancusa” and ‘‘ marea” is thus 
given—‘* Nummus argenteus triginta valens denarios.” 


t Who lived a.n. 870, called also “ Bibliothecarius.” 
§ A.D. 883, said by Chalmers to have been Bishop of Exeter at that date. 
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oil to the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 160 for the poor.” 
It will be observed that the objects of these latter grants are quite 
distinct from that of the Peter-pence ; the latter was given to maintain 
a college at Rome, the former for the objects above specified. By a 
statute of Edward the Confessor, the annual payment of Peter-pence 
was enforced under penalty, a fine of thirty pence to the bishop, and 
120 shillings to the king, being imposed on all who should not, between 
the feast of St. Peter (29th of June) and the Ist of August, pay this 
demand.* By an extract from the Register of the Lateran, by order 
of Gregory VII., it appears that “the collecting this tax devolved 
upon the bishops of the several dioceses.” ‘In process of time,” 
says Matthew of Westminster, “it was regarded as ‘ consuetudo quasi 
apostolica, a qua neque rex, neque archiepiscopus, abbas vel prior, 
aut aliquis in regno, erat immunis,’ with the exception ofthe monas- 
tery of St. Albans, by the indulgence of its founder, Offa, in honour 
of Albanus, the English proto-martyr.” The popes seem to have mani- 
fested much diligence and zeal in increasing this source of papal re- 
venue; and in a severe letter from Paschal II. to Henry I., a.v. 1100, 
we find the pope writing thus :—“ Eleemosyna beati Petri, pro ut au- 
divimus, ita dolose collecta est, ut neque mediam ejus partem hactenus 
ecclesia Romana susceperit.” By the following extract from Fuller, 
(p. 197) we learn something of the enormous amount annually paid 
to the Pope, under the head of Peter-pence. “ Though no man 
can learn what this tax amounted to, yet conjecture may be made, 
by descending to such proportions as no rational man can deny. 
This tax was this—one penny paid for every chimney that smoked 
in England, which in that hospitable age had few smokeless ones, the 
device of cipher funnels, or mock chimneys, merely for the sake of 
uniformity, being then unknown. Now, allowing 9000 parishes, 





* In W. Lambard’s “‘ Archaionomia,” p. 128, I find the following law, enacted by 
Edward, 1050—‘* De Rome Scot.” “ Omnis qui habet triginta denariost vive pe- 
cunia in domo sud, de suo proprio-lege Anglorum—dabit denarium Sancti Petri, 
et lege Danorum dimidiam marcum. _Iste vero denarius debet summoniri in solen- 
nitate apostolorum Petri et Pauli; et colligi ad festivitatem que dicitur, ‘ ad vincula,’ 
ita ut ultra illam diem non detineatur. Si quispiam detinuerit, ad justitiam regis 
clamor deferatur, quoniam denarius hic regis eleemosyna est. Justitia vero faciat 
denarium reddire et foris facturam episcopi et regis. Quod si quis plures domos 
habet, de illa ubi residens fuerit in festo apostolorum Petri et Pauli denarium reddat.’’} 
In the same collection I find an earlier enactment of King Edgar, a.p. 965, as fol- 
lows :—“ De denario in domos singulas imposito. Denarius in domos singulas im- 
positus ante festum Divi Petri solilier, Qui tum non solvat denarium illum ac 
alios preeterea triginta ad Romam comportato, certaque literarum testificatione domum 
reddens se eo detulisse confirmato Si quis secundo non dederit denarium illum, ac 
preeterea ter denos Romam deferat, regique postquam redierit 200 solidos dependito. 
Sin tertio deliquerit rebus suis omnibus dependito.”—Archaionomia, p. 78. 


+ ** Viva pecunia,” sic dicta ut expressius pecudes significet.”. Thus in the “ Leges 
Ed. Conf. c. 10 :—** Interdicimus etiam ut nulla viva pecunia vendantur aut emantur 
nisi infra civitates, et hoc ante tria fideles testes.” —Spelinanni Glossarium. 

t Edward the Confessor was canonized by Innocent IV., a.p. 1255, two centu- 
ries after his death ; and Alexander IV., a.v. 1267, fixed the anniversary and the so- 
lemnities of the festival on the 13th of October, in grateful return, it may be presumed, 
for the confirmation he gave to the payment of the “ Rome pence”—at least, as he 
was neither a good son, a good husband, nor a good king, we shall look in vain for 
his claim to canonization.— Vide Brady, vol. ii. p. 211. 
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abating the odd hundreds, in England and Wales, and two chimneys 
to each house, and 100 houses in each parish, it amounts, without 
considering the intrinsic value of the penny, which was worth two of 
ours, unto a yearly sum of 7500/. The same computation is made b 


y 
Stavely and Collier. By the statute of 25th Henry VIII., cap. 2], 
this impost was removed from the English nation. 


E. C. HARINGTON. 
St. David's, Exeter. 





TITHE COMMUTATION RENT CHARGE ASSESSMENT. 


Sir,—I beg to be permitted, through the medium of your pages, to call 
the attention of owners of tithe commutation rent charges to the ex- 
tract of the minutes of the Poor Law Commissioners, contained in their 
“official circular,” issued the 27th December last.* The view now 
taken by the commissioners of the provisions of the Parochial Assess- 
ments Act seems perfectly just, and is calculated to relieve the owners 
of rent charges from much of the inequality which the system of 
rating, hitherto expounded by the commissioners in great measure, 
produced. One thing, however, is absolutely necessary in order that 
the corrected system may be fairly carried into effect—viz., that the 
gross value of the land, and the deduction allowed for repairs, should 
be determined by some competent person appointed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, or the Tithe Commissioners, or by both in conjunction, 
and not, as is now by law the case, by the overseers and church- 
wardens who are usually renting tenants, and consequently most in- 
terested in keeping down the value of the land to their advantage, 
and the detrimemt of the owners of other hereditaments. If such a. 
valuation were once made, it would only be requisite to revise it at 

given intervals, except for the purpose of adding any new rateable 
property which might arise in the parish in the meantime, provided 
the assessable value of the rent charge were unvaried during the same 
interval. The justice and equity of making a deduction from the 
assessment on the rent charge, bearing some proportion to the relief 
now afforded by a temporary act, exempting stock in trade from 
assessment to the poor rate, is so manifest, that it may well be left to the 
legislature to make the necessary provisions for the purpose, when 
that act is again under consideration, in order that it may be made 
permanent as the present circumstances of the country require. The 
patience of the owners of rent charges under the injustice of this 
temporary act, inflicting upon them severe pecuniary loss, must meet 
with the sympathy of every right-thinking person. There are many 
other deductions which may be very fairly expected from the legisla- 
ture ; an obvious one is, that if anything be done to lower the average 
price of British grain, a corresponding deduction should be made from 
the standard by which the original tithe commutation rent charges 
are calculated. It seems clear also, that in cases of appeal against a 





* See documents inserted in this number of the British Magazine. 
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rate where the owners of rent charges are the successful parties, they 
should be protected from paying any part of the expenses of the 
opposite parties, which they are compelled to do, when these expenses 
are defrayed out of the poor rate, to which they contribute a very 
considerable share. The owners of rent charges have, however, a 
right to claim that, as their property is assessed at its full value, all 
other property should be treated in like manner; that the assessors 
should be selected by disinterested parties, and that so long as stock 
in trade, and, consequently, farmers’ profits, are exempted from assess- 
ment, a corresponding deduction should be made from the assessment 
on tithe commutation rent charge. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, yours faithfully, ss a 
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OF THE BISHOPS OF ARLES AND LYONS IN THE TIME OF 
AUGUSTINE. 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge ‘ Asaph’s” further attention in noticing 
my letter about the various readings of Nennius, in which Rhun Mab 
Urien is explained to be Paulinus, Archbishop of York. I understand 
from his communication that Stevenson collated upwards of twenty 
MSS. for his edition of Nennius, and that “all of them ascribe the 
administration of Edwin’s baptism to Rhun, the son of Urien.” Under 
these circumstances (though it is remarkable that in Gale’s text no 
mention is made of the British chieftain), I presume we must conclude 
that, according to Nennius, it was Rhun, and not Paulinus, who not 
only baptized Edwin, but administered the sacrament of regeneration 
to the ambrones for the space of forty days, and, by hjs preaching, con- 
verted many to Christ. ‘‘ Asaph’s” conjecture respecting Rhun is in- 
genious, and seems to possess considerable probability. 

I should now be glad if “ Asaph,” or any of your correspondents 
who has turned his attention to our early church history, would throw 
some light upon a difficulty which exists with respect to the Bishop of 
Arles in the time of Augustine. Bede tells us, that when the Roman 
missionary had advanced some distance on his journey to England, 
the monks who accompanied him grew so alarmed at the prospect of 
the dangers which seemed to threaten them, that they sent him back 
to Gregory, intreating that he would allow them to return. But he, 
instead of doing so, sent them a letter of encouragement, and also 
wrote in their behalf to A&therius, Bishop of Arles. Now, on this, my 
edition (that of the Jesuit Chifflet, Paris, 168]) remarks, that it should 
have been Aétherius, Bishop of Lyons, as Sirmond shews in Vol. 1. of 
his Councils of Gaul; and adds that 7Etherius was Bishop of Lyons 
from 589 to 602, as is gathered from the Acts of Councils and Letters 
of the Roman Pontiffs. So Mabillon, in his Benedictine Annals (1.241), 
says that Gregory’s letter is inscribed to AEtherius, Bishop of Lyons, in 
Bede, who, by mistake, culls him Bishop of Arles; whereas, on the 
other hand, Alban Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, referring to the 
statement of Bede, says, “ for Aétherius we must read Virgilins, who 
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was at that time Archbishop of Arles, Aitherius being Bishop of 
Lyons,” and adds, “ See the Benedictines, in their Life of St. : 
also Mrs. Eliz. Elstob.” The latter certainly says (though ion what 
authority does not appear) that Augustine and his company “ went 
to Arles, and visited Virgilius, the archbishop and vicar of the holy 
see, to whom they were most powerfully recommended by the Te 
Thence ’tis likely they proceeded to Lugdunum, now Lyons, in France, 
though we find no letter to Attherius, who was bishop there.” The work 
of the Benedictines I have not to refer to. 

Now, while relating the consecration of Augustine, I find, agreeing 
with Bede in calling A2therius Bishop of Arles, the ancient chroniclers 
Radulphus de Diceto, John Brompton, Gervase, W. Thorn, Henry of 
Huntingdon, and Henry of Estria (one or two varying a little the 
form of the name); and of authors of later date, Archbishop Parker 
Bishop Godwin, the learned Henry Wharton, as it appears (he quotes 
Bede’s words without remark on that score), the Romanist historian, 
Dod ; and in our own day, Mr. Soames, in his “ AngloeSaxon Church.” 
Another living writer, Mr. Churton, in his “ Early English Church,” 
says that Augustine went for consecration to Virgilius and A&therius, 
placing the former at Arles, and the latter at Lyons, with Mabillon and 
the other French authors. 

What I wish, then, to know is, whether Bede is correct in calling 
AXtherius Bishop of Arles; and if not, whether Gregory wrote to 
AEtherius, Bishop of Lyons, or Virgilius, Bishop of Arles; also, whether 
Mr. Churton has any authority for saying that the Bishop of Lyons 
assisted at the consecration of Augustine, supposing that he was not, 
as Wharton maintains, consecrated in Gaul or Germany in his way to 
England? If the Bishop of Arles, who is allowed by nearly all to have 
consecrated Augustine, were Virgilius, and not Aétherius, how fs it 
that, after Augustine was consecrated, he was recommended (I. 601) 
by Gregory to Virgilius, who, Bede (I. 27) says, was then Bishop of 
Arles, having succeeded Aitherius? For a commendatory letter 
would hardly be necessary to a bishop who had consecrated him three 
years before. Is Bede wrong again? or how? 

Your obedient servant, L. pr R. 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICE. 


Rev. Sir,—I will follow the example of your correspondent “ Grati- 
dius,” and proceed at once, without unnecessary preface, to answer his 
question—Why should not the practice of attending the daily public 
service be so generally followed as that of family prayer? Perhaps 
the sphere of your correspondent’s duty is in a town where the popu- 
lation is concentrated, and therefore there is little difficulty in finding 
a time “which suits the occupations of the generality of his 
parishioners.” But suppose him to be placed in a rural parish, such 
Vout. XXI.—Feb. 1842, 2A 
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three thousand inhabitants, scattered over some ten thousand acres,”’ 
and many of them living in remote hamlets, or detached houses, at 
some distance from the parish church. He finds his clerk, whose 
salary, at the utmost, does not exceed 61, cannot afford the time 
necessary for his attendance at church, daily, throughout the week. 
However, by perseverance, he obviates this difficulty, by having the 
children in his school instructed in chanting, and he will find in the 
master, or one of the elder boys, as has been suggested, a sufficiently 
good reader. But their regular attendance can only be presumed 
upon on the supposition of their proximity to the church. The school 
may be a mile or two distant. I am not suggesting imaginary diffi- 
culties, but such as I know do occasionally occur, and it is for the 
purpose of placing the question of daily service in the church in a 
ractical point of view, that 1 bring them forward. This difficulty, 
owever, we will suppose to be removed; the question still remains, 
how is a congregation to be collected? And I can easily imagine 
that a clergyman, after he has removed the obstacles which stood in 
the way ef his establishing the daily service at his church at consider- 
able pains, will feel some degree of mortification at finding that the 
great difficulty of all remains behind—that of inducing his parishioners 
to attend, ‘The majority, perhaps, he finds, consider that they have 
answered the claims of duty by attending the service of the church 
once on Sunday, and this constitutes the whole of their devotional 
observances. He finds, however, that there are some, who, through 
the instrumentality of “the exhortations which have issued from the 
pulpit and the press, are in the habit of having daily family prayer. 
Firmly attached to the venerable institutions and services of our 
church, by dint of persuasion, perhaps, they are induced, at consider- 
able inconvenience, to substitute attendance at the daily service at the 
church for the practice they have heretofore followed. But your 
correspondent must be aware that in the generality of cases a part 
only of each family can attend the former, while the whole have been 
accustomed to assemble together for the other. And this, I think, 
would be a sufficient answer to your correspondent’s question, why 
the former practice should not be so generally followed as the latter ? 
And let it be observed, in reference to his remark, that “the latter 
would still remain as a resource whenever the latter might be imprac- 
ticable,” that those of his parishioners who have been in the habit of 
observing family worship, having once broken through the practice, 
may not be so readily disposed as he imagines to resume it. 
But as your correspondent justly observes, we are not generally 


left to calculate our duty from consequences. We will proceed, then, 


to consider the arguments he brings forward in favour of his own 
position, and in refutation of my application of the passages from 
Scripture which I selected, considering them as giving a sanction to 
family prayers. He observes, that the question is not so properly 
between prayer in consecrated and unconsecrated places as between 
congregational and family prayer, and adds, in reference to the in- 
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stance recorded in Acts, xii. 5, that ‘it is indisputable that this was 
congregational prayer.’’ What does he mean by congregational 
prayer? The prayer of a congregation conducted by God’s minister? 
This certainly is the sort of prayer which he is advocating; but not 
the prayer mentioned by St. Luke in this passage. For although 
those by whom it was offered were, no doubt, under the direction of 
their spiritual rulers, so far that the latter recognised and acquiesced 
in what they were doing, a reference to the 17th verse shews pretty 
plainly that they were not personally present. Therefore the only 
inference to be drawn from St. Luke’s use of the term “ the church,”’ 
in this chapter, bearing upon the present question, is, that prayer may 
be made by the church in an assembly where only lay members are 
present. This passage, consequently, if it does not actually sanction 
family prayer, bears no reference whatever to the kind of congrega- 
tional prayer now in question, the religious meetings of which it 
speaks bearing a nearer affinity to conventicles or prayer meetings, 
only that those terms now may be odious from their schismatical use. 
But I see no reason, from anything that your correspondent has said, 
to surrender the use of the passage in sanctioning family prayer, since 
I suppose no one will contend that the mere question of there being 
few or many in a family, or the presence or absence of those who do 
not form a part of the household, will make any alteration in the 
essential merits of the case. In his arguments upon this passage, your 
correspondent appears unfortunately to have been reasoning in a 
circle. “ Prayer was made without ceasing of the church,” therefore 
it was congregational prayer; and by limiting the definition of the 
church by this precipitate conclusion, he lost sight of the light which 
the passage throws upon the expression “the church that is in their 
house,” inasmuch as it affords us an instance of laymen holding 
social, though, perhaps, not family prayer. I will admit, however, 
that the passage of itself is not sufficient to form the assumption that 
one essential towards constituting “a church in a house” is the as- 
sembling the household at specific times for the above purpose. 

Your correspondent brings forward the testimony of the Fathers to 
shew that “a family was called a church, upon the sole ground of 
its being an assemblage of believers.” ‘This only removes the question 
one step back. What constitutes an assemblage of believers? It 
will probably be said, “ the continuing steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer ;” not 
only congregational prayer, but prayer at all times and in all places. 
An assemblage of believers are they who, tin every place, call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. One mark of conversion is the 
praying to God in the spirit, and that not only publicly, and in the 
house of God, but also in every place, lifting up holy hands without 
wrath and doubting. 

With reference to our Lord’s words in Matt. xviii. 19, 20, let me 
ask, “Is it not more probable that one or two should agree in a 
family, than that such agreement should be found in a mixed congre- 
gation, taken at random from an extended neighbourhood, and con- 
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sisting of many among whom there exists no sympathy or community 
of feeling?” We know that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, 
and the introduction of such discordant elements may, for what we 
know, nullify the application of the promise. The promise is spe- 
cifically given to two or three who are gathered together in the name of 
Christ, and we may be satisfied that the limitation was not made 
without sufficient reason. I must, therefore, still maintain that our 
Lord’s words are more strongly in favour of family prayer than of 
public te on With respect to St. Paul’s words in Heb. x. 25, your 
correspondent says, “no great stress can be laid on the words ‘ one 
another,’ as they are not in the Greek.” What accusative, then, 
would he supply after wapaxadotvrec? I know not of any that he 
could substitute for that supplied in our version, so as to make any 
tolerable sense of the passage, or any so agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. And I know not but what the same reason, 
though not in the same degree, for the admonition “ not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together,” would apply in the case of domestic 
as of congregational worship. 

I should heartily congratulate your correspondent upon his getting 
rid of all hie vis-d-vis lounging boxes, as well those that are adorned 
with red and green damask curtains, carpeted floors, and hassocks, 
and cushioned seats, as those which offend the eye with their bare 
and dusty floors and benches, cobwebbed corners, and worni-eaten 
panels, But I fear that some time will elapse before such a consum- 
mation is arrived at throughout the church, and a still longer period 
before public prayer can be recommended as an adequate substitute 
for family prayer, even if such a substitution can ever be considered as 
desirable. Your obedient servant, 


A PRESBYTER OF THE CuURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ON THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Sin,—As a sincere friend and constant subscriber to the Church 
Missionary Society, | am most anxious to see all its operations con- 
ducted on sound principles, and in a way tending to build up a goodly 
superstructure upon the foundations of the church, which they have 
laboured so successfully to enlarge. I must confess, however, that 
I see and hear, occasionally, in connexion with that society, state- 
ments and opinions which seem to me to militate against the spread of 
sound doctrine, as well as ecclesiastical order ; and having a specimen 
now before me, in one of its recent publications, I forward it to request 
your remarks upon some of its contents. It should seem, by the pro- 
ceedings here described in the island of Jamaica, that the rite of con- 
firmation was almost superseded by the new mode of qualification 
adopted for “ candidates for the Lord’s Supper;"’ and the sacrament 
of baptism, in whatever light it is held, seems by no means to be 
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regarded as the initiatory rite by which believers are added to the 
church. That privilege being reserved for those who pass a fit 
examination into their “experiences,” instituted by their minister for 
all those who “join the bench of candidates” for this purpose. I am 
aware that a fickle and ignorant race, such as the Negro Christians of 
Jamaica are described to be, require to be watclied and subjected to a 
strict discipline, lest they disgrace the profession which, under a 
moment of excitement, they are ready enough to make ; but I question 
whether our own church discipline, properly carried out, be not better 
adapted for this purpose than proceedings borrowed from dissent, such 
as are here described. I leave you, Sir, to remark upon what you 
think requires alteration in the system pursued by our missionaries in 
Jamaica, but, in the meantime, point out one or two passages from the 
enclosed report, that I deem most objectionable. Thus, (Miss. Record, 
Sept. 1841, p. 205,) we read—“ The candidates for communion are 
kept on probation twelve months; their names are entered in a book, 
and are called in the congregation every Lord’s-day. After the morn- 
ing service, they are taught the Church Catechism, and are otherwise 
instructed. If at the end of twelve months they have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge, and have, as far as we know, conducted themselves 
consistently with their profession, they are admitted to the holy com- 
munion.” 

Query. Have these candidates been confirmed? 1 should imagine 
not, though confirmation is not alluded to as a pre-requisite for 
admission to the Lord’s Supper, while a sufficient degree of know- 
ledge is deemed indispensable. Then, p. 209, we have an article 
headed, Conversations with Candidates for the Lord’s Supper; and 
therein we read (p. 210), “ Twenty new candidates enrolled on 
our lists this morning. These were selected out of many; several 
could not as yet be received. And who are the selected > Mostly, 
those who have attended with us for a considerable time; men and 
women, known with a great degree of accuracy, and well reported 
of—proposed first by some communicant, ready to state his acquaint- 
ance with their Christian experience—all examined separately by my- 
self, and required to give a reason for the hope that is in them.” 

Now, surely this ordeal of being proposed (for admission to the 
bench of candidates) by a communicant, ready to state his acquaint- 
ance with their Christian experience [not with their conduct], and the 
subsequent examination, (whether in public or private, I do not know, ) 
is scarcely likely to tend much to edification, but, I should fear, was 
very liable to encourage both conceit and hypocrisy. At p. 21], all 
thie is spoken of as examining persons with a view to their “ joining 
the church at this place.” And, again, “ Forty persons have to-day 
been recognised as an addition of believers to the church.” Surely 
baptism, and every other rite, save the unauthorized one common to 
dissenting meetings, is here lost sight of. And all this in an island 
where there has been for many years a resident bishop, and where the 
country is ecclesiastically divided into parishes, 

The mission of Jamaica is, I see by the Church Missionary Report, 
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about to be abandoned ; but as the same missionaries will probably go 
somewhere else, and the same system be again adopted by them, I 
thought it not the less neces sary, on that account, to point out the 
subject as one befitting your remarks, in the sincere hope that, by 
directing your readers’ attention to w hat is amiss in so valuable an 
institution, you may be the means of procuring its correction. 

I ain, Sir, your most obedient servant, Tav. 


WORKHOUSE CHAPLAINS. 


Sirn,—The charge of a large parish, tr which each day bringing duties 
to which neither time nor strength suffice, must excuse my delaying 
this often-contemplated communication to so late a period in the month ; 
but for which, or the substance thereof, as the matter presses, I trust 


you will find room in your January Number. Can you or any of 


your readers inform me by what law or authority clergymen of the 
established church presume to officiate in. those modern structures 
called central workhouses, without the nomination or permission of the 
incumbent of the parish ? and also in what light they must be viewed, 
or what are their especial duties? I understand that they are elected 
by the guardians, and thereupon licensed by the bishop, without the 
incumbent's consent or intervention ; thus very coolly intruding upon 
the feld of which he is solemnly charged with the government. Now, 
it has been repeatedly and rec ently decided that a licence to preach in 
what are called proprietary chape is, without the nomination of the in- 
cumbent, is a mere nullity, subjecting the person who officiates thereon 
to all the pains and penalties of ecclesiastical proceedings. And even 
when pro tem. licences are granted to officiate in a school-room, or other 
unconsecrated building, the rights of the rector and parish church are 
always reserved. Is there any like reservation in the licences to work- 
house ¢ haplains ? and what duties are they authorized or required to 


perform ? I have recently met with an instance in which one of 


them, though on the spot, ré fused to baptize a dying intant, and left it 
to the mere chance of the parochial minister being found, or able to 
attend, before it expire d, alleging that such cases of extreme emergency 
formed no part of his duty! though he took upon him the duty to 
administer the Lord’s Supper, publicly, once in three months, to able- 
bodied paupers, who should properly attend at the parish church ! 

By the Irish Poor-law it is enacted that the office of chaplain shall be 
assigned to the parochial clergy, if they choose to accept it; and I 
think there is nothing more cruel, and even impious, in the operation 
of the English Poor-law than separating its prisoners from the care and 
sympathy of their proper pastors, in whose recognised authority and 
independent position they naturally, as well as spiritually, confide, and 
transferring them to hirelings, neither having the power nor inclination 
to protect them against those on whom themselves are dependent. 
Ifsuch chaplains are justified in officiating by a kind of tacit or im- 
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plied permission of incumbents, it appears to me they must be bound 
to relieve him from a// such duties as he may think fit to confide to them 
in the sphere assigned them, in like manner as the curate of any dis- 
trict church or chapel of ease. And, in fact, that, for ecclesiastical 
purposes, each central workhouse must be considered as a district, 
having a separate chaplain, but subject to the incumbent's supervision, . 


ON FASTING. 


Sir,—Permit me to inquire of any of your correspondents learned in 
the canon law, whether the Anglican canons of 1603 are to be con- 
sidered as the sole and udequate rule of an Anglican clergyman’s 
obedience ; or whether any part or parts of the c odes of the primitive, 
of the universal, or of the western church are to be held as making 
part of that rule ? 

This question is asked with particular reference to fasting, and 
other forms of abstinence enjoined by the ancient church, and an 


answer is earnestly and anxiously re ‘quested by, Sir, your obedient 
servant, T. 





Ss 





ST. PATRICK NOT CONSECRATED BY POPE CCELESTINE, 


Sirn,—May I hope that the following brief observations will not be 
deemed too uninteresting to obtain a place in your pages, as Lam 
anxious to notice what — to me an error respecting the bishop 
who ordained St. Patrick ? 

It has been commonly supposed that St. Patrick was admitted to 
the holy order of the episcopate by Pope Ceelestine ; and this opinion 
has been followed, on the authority of Archbishop Ussher, by many 
learned write rs, and, — others, by Mr. Palmer, both in his “ Origines 
Liturgicee,”” (vol. i. p. 185,) and also in his «C ompendious History 
of the Church,’ where he derives the succession of the archbishops 
vf Armagh from Pope Ccelestine. 

Another opinion, however, and one which appears to me to be better 
grounded, maintains that St. Patrick was ordained bishop by Amandus, 
or Amatheeus, arc hbishop of Bourdeaux. This statement is supported 
by the testimony of four ancient Latin lives of St. Patrick, collected 
and published by Colgan, in the Acta Nanctorum Hibernia, and is 
strengthened by ‘the authority of Bishop Lloyd, in his treatise on the 
Church Government of the British Churches (chap. iv. p. 91), as 
also hy the learned Dr. Lanigan and others. 

The opinion put forward by Archbishop Ussher rests for support 
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wpon Jocelin's Life of St. Patrick, and the life called “ T'ripartita,"’ 
neither of which possess much, if any, authority. The archbishop’s 
view is certainly supported by the tradition of the country; but this 
tradition very probably had its origin in some confused connexion 
between the mission of St. Patrick and his consecration. In his mission 
to Ireland, St. Patrick was, perhaps, supported by the authority and 
sanction of Ceelestine, but it will not follow that he was therefore con- 
secrated by him, 

If, then, it be true -that St. Patrick was consecrated by Amandus, 
bishop of Bourdeaux, it is plain that the succession of the Irish bishops 
ought not to be traced to Pope Ceelestine, but rather to the prelates of 
the Gallican church. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


HiBernicus. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Sin,—I think you have frequently offered correspondents who would 
inform you confidentially of their real name and position, to insert 
any short account they might give of recently published books. 
Should | meet with your encouragement, I will forward you such 
communications from time to time as my own reading enables me to 
inake. As T cordially ugree in the general principles laid down in your 
leading articles, I cannot but hope that my sentiments on contempo- 
rary fiterature may not widely differ from your own. 
have been much interested in an Essay bearing the name of John 
Collyer Knight upon its title page, producing two new arguments in 
vindication of the genuineness and authenticity of the Apocalypse. 
The author fears that the very unsatisfactory interpretations of that 
book which have been current for some centuries in our church, to- 
gether with the absence of such references as are found to most or all 
the other writings of the New Testament, among the apostolic 
fathers, may incline some neologists to regard with suspicion a book 
in which the church may soover or later find herself deeply con- 
cerned. ‘They who recognise the church as the witness and keeper 
of holy writ, and receive the Bible on her authority, cannot feel any 
personal interest in inquiries of this kind; yet I was greatly pleased 
with the adduction of the best argument 1 have met with, that Ignatius 
was acquainted with, and referred to, the Revelations. Indeed, the 
allusion seems so clear that one wonders not only how Dean Wood- 
house can have failed to notice it, but how one can have missed it 
oneself. Yet if Mr. Knight is not mistaken, no one of the modern 
readers of that father has observed it. These are the author's words :— 
“The passage to which I refer is as follows—‘ If they do not speak 
concerning Jesus Christ, they are but sepulchral pillars, and upon them 
ure written only the names of men,’ (Ep. ad Philad. 6,) and that to 
which Ignatius, as 1 believe, alludes, is to be found in the apocalyptic 
epistle to the angel of the church in Philadelphia, the same church as 
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that addressed by Ignatius in the extract given above—‘ him that 
overcometh will 1 make a pillar in the temple of my God, (and he 
shall go no more out,) and I will write upou him the name of my God 
and the name of the city of my God,’ (Rev. i iii. 20.) 

« Now, that the allusion may be perceived, let it be remarked that 
Ignatius is writing to the Philadelphians, the very church to whom it 
had been declared that he that overcame should’ be made a pillar in 
the temple of God, and that upon him (or upon it) should be written 
the name of God. Ignatius, however, is not speaking of those that 
overcome, but of an opposite class; hence the assertion of Ignatius is 
just the antithesis of that of St. John. The language is, of necessity, 
so far altered as the difference of individuals referred to rendered 
necessary, but the allusion is, | think, most manifest, and, as far as 
possible, i is the very language alluded to preserv ed. He shall be a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and upon it shall be written the name 
of God; so writes St. John. They are but sepulchral pillars, and upon 
them are written only the names of men; so writes Ignatius.” 

He further observes, what but the name of a man could be written 
on a sepulchral column? “only” would be a most superfluous word 
unless it had an especial reference to a higher name. And, again, 
what probability is there that Ignatius would call those who spake 
not concerning Jesus Christ, pillars at all, unless an allusion to a well 
known description were intended ? ‘The second argument is one 
which it would not be easy in few words to analyze. It is ingenious, 
however, and gives the results of an inquiry into the circumstances of 
the district containing the seven churches. 

We have all grown so accustomed to beautiful engravings at waste 


paper prices, that | should have passed by the new number of 


Lie Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, had not a woodcut in it caught my 
attention. It represents the space between the stone ceiling and the 
roof of King’s College Chapel. Why did Phidias finish the marbles 
of the Parthenon in parts which could never be exposed to the ob- 
server’seye ? Whatever was the cause, that noble timber roof seems 
like a result of the same feeling. 

| have also read a very elaborate sermon on Kvangelical Repent- 
ance, preached in the cathedral of Wincheste Yr, by the Rev. C. 
Wordsworth. I notice it from the cause assigned for its publication. 
One portion of the hearers requested it, apparently considering that 
the preacher advocated learnedly and faithfully the wish expressed by 
the church herself, in the Commination Service. The author com- 
plied as well on their account as that another portion, “‘ who declared 
themselves offended at it, might have a fuller opportunity of examin- 
ing for themselves the doctrine it contains.” Why, such a notice leads 
us back to the times of the Reformation, and the Paul’s Cross Sermons, 
with like prefaces, | think, Sir, had you been present, you would 
have thought it quite unnecessary to declare yourself offended, 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. Ji 


Vou. XATL—Feb. 1842 ~ B 
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MISCELLANEA. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHARGE OF THE BISHOP OF TORONTO 
AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION. 


Tue following is extracted from a charge given in his primary visitation by 
the Bishop of Toronto. 


‘The church of England is essentially missionary, and enjoys powers and 
facilities for the exercise of this attribute never possessed before by any other 
national establishment, and, if in this diocese, we put forth her distinctive 
principles in gentleness and candour, but with uncompromising firmness, her 
rapid progress is certain, while the errors and superstitions of the church of 
Rome on the one hand, and the crude and inconsistent heresies of the dis- 
senters on the other, will be strikingly exposed to every thinking mind. 

‘Our church, my reverend brethren, recognises in the truths of Revelation a 
most invaluable gift from God to man—-not the discoveries of science, but 
communications from heaven—and she understands them as they were un- 
derstood by the primitive disciples to whom they were at first revealed. She 
pronounces every novelty in their interpretation as at once condemned, be- 

cause unknown to the first recipients of God’s holy will—and she admits ot 
no sure way of getting at this interpretation but by tracing it backwards to 
the first witnesses. Hence the writings of the Fathers, or early Christian 
authors, are valuable not so much for the opinions they contain, as for the 
facts which they attest. Matters of fact are capable of historical proof, and 
therefore each particular doctrine is susceptible of this test, by which we as- 
certain whether it was received in the church from the beginning. If so 
received, it becomes our duty to submit our private judgment to the catholic 

voice of antiquity. Now the Book of Common Prayer contains all those 
doctrines of Scripture which were acknowledged and believed by the church 
universal in the primitive age, and rejects any other as spurious and unsound, 
or supported by insufficient evidence; and in this we perceive the just and 
reasonable limit which she places on private judgment—a limit readily ad- 
mitted by the most scrupulous in all other matters. To ascertain the customs 
and manners of the Romans, for example,—their policy, jurisprudence, and 
principles of religion,—we have recourse to their ancient records and historians, 
and we would hold in contempt the man who preferred to such authority his 
own vague and foolish conjectures. And 1s it not still more necessary, in 
order to guard against error in our religious inquiries, to have recourse to the 
Scriptures, which are the early records of Christianity, and to their most 
ancient expounders ? The Scriptures possess an authority of their own wholly 
distinct from, and superior to, any other records of former times. They have 
been from the first deposited in the church, and their true interpretation, as 
regards their great doctrines, must of necessity be that which she has de- 
clared in her authorized formularies and creeds. These creeds, and a great 
portion of the formularies of the primitive church, have been adopted by ours, 
so far as they can be clearly proved by Scripture. For the church of E ngland 
requires nothing to be believed, as necessary to salvation, but that which is 
either plainly contained in the revealed Word of God, or may be clearly 
proved therefrom. She gives countenance to no loose fancies, whether termed 
evangelical or cat ym but appeals to the Bible, and insists only upon such 
doctrines as may re proved to be historical facts derived from the apostles, 
and retained in the church from the first. Such is the acknowledged basis on 
which the church of England establishes her principles, and proves herself 
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catholic and apostolic. Nevertheless, her true nature and character seemed, 
till lately, to have been in a great degree forgotten, or very little understood, 
even by many of her professed children. The writings of her reformers and 
martyrs, who constantly refer to primitive antiquity for the truth and sound- 
ness of their doctrines, were little read, and basty and indistinct views on 
many important points began to be adopted, even by many of the clergy, who 
ought to have been better instructed. Low views of the sacraments, and of 
the priestly office, were publicly avowed and taught from the pulpit. A fear- 
ful neglect of obedience to the church had become so very general that it 
ceased to be considered a duty. Erastianism was openly asserted by many 
of our rulers, and too frequently acquiesced in by the clergy. There was also 
a faint-heartedness among sincere churchmen—a disposition to sit still and 
await the storm,—a want of that bold and faithful spirit which fearlessly pro- 
claims and fights for the truth. ‘These evils were making great and alarming 
progress, when a few devout and learned men manfully and heroically came 
forward to stem the torrent, hopeless as the attempt seemed at first to be. 
Nor have they failed in succeeding to a great extent in the attainment of their 
object. They have been instrumental in reviving most important and essen- 
tial truths, and in awakening the members of the church to a higher estimate 
of her distinctive principles. They have called forth new and increasing 
energy in both clergy and laity. They have animated the lukewarm, regulated 
the course of the more zealous, and rescued the works of the ancient Fathers 
from the scorn of ignorance, and the pillars of the Reformation from oblivion, 
The tenor of their teaching has been like their lives, holy, meek, and con- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity; and they have, by their writings, 
caused the voice of the church catholic to be heard through the whole of the 
British dominions. But while | readily accord a high meed of praise to men 
who have been thus active in producing a change so salutary in our church. 
I by no means consider them perfect, or possessing any other authority than 
that of individual writers. Nor do I profess to agree in all their opinions, 
much less in some of their expressions. To avoid one error, they have not at 
all times steered sufficiently clear of another ; but it is our duty as Christians 
to judge by general effects and intentions, and not by incidental observations ; 
and, in the present case, after making all the deductions which the most 
rigid justice can demand, an amount of merit still remains to which few 
writers can pretend.”’ 


THE PEASANTRY OF THE BORDER. 


IN a pamphlet replete with benevolence of feeling and accurate information on 
the subject of which it treats, Dr. Gilly has called the public attention to the 
peasantry of the borders. As it is a subject capable of a wider application, 
and elicits the statement of some truths equally important to every agricultural 
proprietor and labourer, the following extracts will be read with interest. 

It appears that the peasantry of the border are a fine well-conditioned people, 
of careful habits, and possessing every disposition which would make them 
satisfactory to their temporal and spiritual masters. Unfortunately, however, 
it is customary for the servant to engage himself by the year, and the c mployer 
to find the habitation for himself and family. From this practice a series of 
evils follow, such as make it wonderful that a deep and general depravity of 
manners have not ensued. 

‘* Owing to some cause or other—perhaps to a combination of causes—the 
Northumbrian cottager can scarcely be said to have a home, in that delightful 
sense of the word which is familiar to English ears, and which finds a re- 
sponse in every Englishman’s heart. We must give him a home, and endeai 
his home to him. It is too much his custom to change his dwelling-place ; 
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or, in the language of this region, ‘to lif.” Among the hinds,” there are not 
many to be found who were born in the parish where they are at present em- 
ployed; and very few are there who drew their first breath in the cottage 
which is now assigned to them, or even on the property which they enrich by 
the sweat of their brow. They are hired, for the most part, from year to year, 
on an agreement, which binds them to their employer for twelve months, be- 
ginning and ending about Whitsuntide; and as they are governed in their 
compact with the farmer very much by the employment which they can ob- 
tain for some of their children as well as for themselves, their continuance in 
a place depends, in a great measure, on the arrangements which can be made 
in reference to their children. We, therefore, frequently observe an industrious 
and well-conducted hind quitting the service of a farmer, under whom he has 
been living with mutual satisfaction, as soon as his children begin to grow up. 

‘‘This | consider to be one reason why so many of the cottages are such 
miserable hovels. The proprietor is not so anxious to provide suitable abodes 
for the hinds as he would be if they were more stationary ; and the hind him- 
self, having an eye to future change, does not bargain, as he otherwise would, 
for the condition of his cottage. Be it, however, as it may, it is an evil of 
great magnitude that your agricultural people should be a moving population. 
It is an evil to themselves; they lose all the advantages which belong to 
home, and the feelings of home ; they do not share in the benefit of those patri- 
archal attachments which unite landlord and tenant, employer and seivant, 
neighbour and neighbour, where they have dwelt long together, and have 
learned to estimate each other. 

“‘ The instraction which they receive, be it religious or educational, is inter- 
rupted. Many of the little household and garden comforts which they might 
otherwise get together, whether for use or ornament, are lost, or never ob- 
tained, because they are about to ‘flit.’ He has ‘no fruit-trees and no flowers 
in his garden, because he is a hind, and may soon be flitting,’ was the remark 
made to mea few weeks ago. They are deprived of the opportunity of making 
friends of the village squire or clergyman ; and of procuring those attestations 
to character which can only grow out of long acquaintanceship. ‘A rolling 


stone gathers no moss.’ Character is a working man’s fortune. It is the 
capital with which he begins life.” 


These general statements are followed up by a statistical review of the habits 
of the hinds in the parish of Norham; and an account of Etall, in the parish 
of Ford, where everything seems to contrast with them. ‘This village has 
been the spot on which Lord Frederick and Lady Augusta Fitzclarence have 
been conducting a beautiful experiment for raising the condition of the poor. 
The southern traveller will find a very similar instance at Stourton, in Wilt- 
shire, the property of Sir RK. C. Hoare; neatness and good order reigning 
everywhere, the rose-tree and honeysucle blossoming at the window, and 
evidencing that the peasant has not only his absolute necessities supplied, but 
can look around and enjoy the beautiful. Dr. Gilly, however, soon recalls 
attention to the following sketch of a hind’s cottage as it is :— 


‘* They are built of rubble, or of unhewn stone, loosely cemented; and from 
age, or from the badness of the materials, the walls look as if they would 
scarcely hold together. The chinks gape open in so many places, and so 
widely, that they freely admit not only the breath of the gentle Zephyr, but 
the fierce blasts of the Boreas. The chimneys have lost half their original 
height, and lean on the roof with fearful gravitation. The rafters are evi- 
dently rotten and displaced ; and the thatch, yawning to admit the wind and 
wet in some parts, and in all parts utterly unfit for its original purpose of 
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* The Aind is an agricultural servant, whose engagement generally lasts for a year, 
and for whom a cottage is provided by his employer during the period for which he 
is hired. He is also bound to find a woman to perform field work, 
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giving protection from the weather, looks more like the top of a dunghill 
than of a cottage. 

“Such isthe exterior ; and when the hind comes to take possession, he finds 
it no better than a shed. The wet, if it happens to rain, is making a puddle 
on the earth floor. (This earth floor, by the by, is one of the causes to which 
Erasmus ascribed the frequent recurrence of epidemic sickness among the 
cotters of England, more than three hundred years ago. It is not only cold 
and wet, but contains the aggregate filth of years from the time of its first 
being used. The refuse and dropping of meals, decayed animal and vegetable 
matter of all kinds, which has been cast upon it from the mouth and stomach 
—these all mix together, and exude from it.) Window frame there is none ; 
there is neither oven, nor copper, nor grate, nor shelf, nor fixture of any kind— 
all these things he has to bring with him, besides his ordinary articles of 
furniture. Imagine the trouble, the inconvenience, and the expense, which the 
poor fellow and his wife have to encounter, before they can put this shell of a 
hut into anything like a habitable form. This year | saw a family of eight— 
husband, wife, two sons, and four daughters—who were in utter discomfort, 
and in despair of putting themselves in a decent condition, three or four weeks 
after they had come into one of these hovels. In vain did they try to stop up 
the crannies, and to fill up the holes in the floor, and to arrange their furniture 
in tolerably decent order, and to keep out the weather. Alas! what will they 
not suffer in the winter? There will be no fire-side enjoyments for them. 
They may huddle together for warmth, and heap coals on the fire; but they 
will have chilly beds and a damp hearthstone; and the cold wind will sweep 
through their dismal apartment, and the icicles will hang by the wall, and the 
snow will drift through the roof, and window, and crazy door-place, in spite 
of all their endeavours to exclude it. 

‘*The general character of the best of the old-fashioned hind’s cottages in 
this neighbourhood is bad at the best. ‘They have to bring everything with 
them—partitions, window-frames, fixtures of all kinds, grates, and a substitute 
for ceiling—for they are, as | have already called them, mere sheds. They 
have no byre for their cows, no sties for their pigs, nor pumps or wells— 
nothing to promote cleanliness or comfort. The average size of these sheds is 
about 24 by 16. They are dark and unwholesome. The windows do not 
open, and many of them are not larger than 20 inches by 16; and into this 
space are crowded eight, ten, and even twelve persons. How they lie down to 
rest, how they sleep, how they can preserve common decency, how unutter- 
able horrors are avoided, is beyond conception. The case is aggravated when 
there is a young woman to be lodged in this confined space who is not a mem- 
her of the family, but is hired to do the field-work, for which every hind is 
bound to provide a female. It shocks every feeling of propriety to think that 
in a room, and within such a space as | have been describing, civilized beings 
should be herding together without a decent separation of age and sex. So 
long as the agricultural system, in this district, requires the hind to find room 
for a fellow-servant of the other sex in his cabin, the least that morality and 
decency can demand, is, that he should have a second apartment, where the 
unmarried female and those of a tender age should sleep apart from him and 
his wife. 

‘‘ Last Whitsuntide, when the annual lettings were taking place, a hind, who 
had lived one year in the hovel he was about to quit, called to say farewell, 
and to thank me for some trifling kindness I had been able to shew him. He 
was a fine tall man, of about forty-five. A fair specimen of the frank, sensible, 
well-spoken, well-informed Northumbrian peasantry—of that peasantry of 
which a militia regiment was composed, which so amazed the Londoners 
(when it was garrisoned in the capital many years ago), by the size, the noble 
deportment, the soldier-like bearing, and the good conduct of the men. I 

thought this a good opportunity of asking some questions—Where was he 
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going ?—and how would he dispose of his large family (eleven in number)? He 
told me they were to inhabit one of these hinds’ cottages, whose narrow 
dimensions were less than 24 feet by 15, and that the eleven would have only 
three beds to sleep in—that he himself, his wife, a daughter of six, and a boy 
of four years’ old, would sleep in one bed; that a daughter of eighteen, a son 
of twelve, a son of ten, and a daughter of eight, would have a second bed,— 
and a third would receive his three sons of the ages of twenty, sixteen, and 
fourteen. ‘ Pray,’ said I, ‘do you not think that this is avery improper 
way of disposing of your family ?’ * Yes, certainly,’ was the answer, ‘ itis very 
improper in a Chrisiian point of view, but what can we do until they build us 
better houses ?’ 

“In justice to this excellent class of persons, the hinds of the Border, I 
must describe the interior of a cottage, when it is fairly ‘put ¢o rights,’ after 
the occupant has taken possession. My description shall be that which will 
apply, onan average, to the one apartment of all decent agricultural labourers, 
where the family is not large. Take into consideration the difficulties with 
which he has to contend before he can convert his shed into this tidy chamber ; 
see what he has gathered about him to give an air of comfort and smartness 
to his humble dwelling ; look at the homely but ample provision which he has 
laid in for his winter supply ; cast your eye over the pages of the books which 
fill one of his shelves, and when you have done this, you will know something 
of the habits and you will be able to estimate the character of the meritorious 


class to which he belongs. We will suppose that it is in the month of 


December when we open his door. At first (in many cases, not all) we are 
put a little out of humour at finding that a cow is tenant of the space through 
which we pass into his ‘ parlour and kitchen, and all ;’ but though a smell 
reaches our nostrils which tells us that all cannot always be clean, where a 
large animal is stalled, yet it is evident that he takes care to ‘ red up’ the place, 
and keep the cow-house as distinct as he can from his own part of the house, 
though no partition walldividesthem. It is but a slight wainscot work of his 
own contrivance which separates Richard from his cow; but as soon as we 
have entered within his own domicile, the general aspect within will gladden 
our hearts. There are two beds placed within a frame-work, which takes up 
the whole of one side of the room. In the centre of the frame-work, and be- 
tween the two beds, is a door which opens into the space behind the beds, 
where many useful articles, such as pails and tubs, are stowed away ; and per- 
haps, if you look in, you will see another bed on the floor in the corner. The two 
bedsteads within the frame-work are so contrived as to close in by a sliding panel. 
This (the whole being kept bright and clean, by rubbing and w ashing) affords an 
air of nicety and neatness to the room, which has a pleasing effect ; but it is to 
be wished that the peasantry would substitute curtains or linen hangings for 
this unwholesome fashion. Contined air is one evil, and the difficulty of ap- 
proaching an invalid, particularly when surgical aid is necessary, is another 

evil, It may be also added, that this apparatus sometimes forms a screen, 
which, desirable on some occasions, is equally objectionable in others. It is 
hard to persuade a hind and his family to adopt a different apparatus. They 
plead truly enough that many of the cottages would be intolerably cold, with- 
out such beds in which they might box themselves up. It is also said that no 
decency could be observed without them. Every argument they use is an 
appeal for a better order of cottages, and a second room.” 


It is impossible to follow out all the details given. It appears, however, 
from the numerous statistical tables, that the Northumbrian peasants are most 
desirous of education, attain a measure of it under great disadvantages, and 
use it for the best purpose. A scheme is developed for placing sound instruc- 
tion within their reach, giving permanence to their residence under the same 
spintual superintendence, and removing the worst of those temptations of 
which it is not too much to say that the community subjected to them must 
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suffer in a most important point of morals. 70/., it appears, will build a two- 
roomed cottage ; 18s. 5d. per cent. on the rental of an estate would provide for 
the efficient education of its labourers, when combined with the outlay at pre- 
sent made by themselves for inferior advantages. Were this a matter of 
mere local interest, it would claim consideration, but where ts there an agri- 
cultural parish in which the evils of the border do not exist to some extent ?— 
and where would not a little exertion ot the landowners ameliorate them, even 
if it could not remedy? 


SOCLETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Ar the January meeting (the Rey. J. E. Tyler in the chair) the minutes 
of the last mecting were read, at which thirty-four new members were 
admitted. 

The Rev. G. Tomlinson, secretary, said, that at the next meeting a grant of 
5001., to be placed at the disposal of the Archbishop of ( ‘anterbury and the 
Bishop of London, would be proposed, by direction of the standing com- 
mittee, for promoting the objects of the society in Chaldea and Kurdistan. 

Mr. Tomlinson read extracts from several letters addressed to himself. 


The following is an abridgment of two letters received from the Rev 
Horatio Southgate :-— 
‘* Constantinople, Sept. 7, 1841. 


“Tn the course of my travels I visited Mossoul, and spent ten days with the 
consul, Mr. Rassam. 1 found Mossoul divided into three parties, which may 
be classed as thorough Papists, moderate Papists, and anti-Papists. Some of 
those, however, most devoted to the papal interests, lament the interruption 
of the regular succession of the patriarchate, which in former times descended 
from uncle to nephew (the patriarchs themselves not being allowed to marry), 
but on the decease of the last patriarch, was conferred, by a legate from Rome, 
on a stranger, a Chaldean of Persia, educated at Rome. The regular suc- 
cessor resides at Al Kosh, nine hours from the city, and persists in claiming 
the patriarchal seat. If the Chaldeans, under the true patriarch, could appeal 
in need to British aid, as the papal party look to France, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the speedy and entire restoration of the church. There 
ought to be one or two English clergymen on the ground to regulate the 
movement. Men they should be of fearless spirit, of thorough catholic prin- 
ciple, of conciliating temper, and of great practical wisdom. The moment is 
a critical one, the need is imperative. 

“The country of the patriarch is perhaps accessible from the north—that is, 
from Van or Oormiah, as Dr. Grant has lately gone that way. He is of the 
American Congregational Missionary Society. Two clergy men from the 
same society were on their way from Beyrout to Mossoul, while I was coming 
from the latter city to Mardin. | passed them on the Desert of Sinjar, but as 
our routes were several miles distant from each other, we did not meet. One 
of them died soon after in the desert. The other is doubtless at Mossoul. At 
Mossoul, the labours of dissenting clergymen must, | believe, be in vain. 
None but a representative of an episcopal church can accomplish the work to 
be done among the Chaldeans. A Nestorian bishop from Ourmiah has come 
with Mr. Perkins, one of the missionaries at Ourmiah, who may, perhaps, 
take the bishop with him to the United States. The bishop has in some way 
heard of our churches, and appears extremely desirous to learn more concern- 


ing them. He says,‘ We want Fpiscopal missionaries to come among us.’ 


He at once recognised in the episcopacy a bond of catholic union between us; 
and the interest he feels in hearing about the Reformed Episcopal Churches 
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of the West, shews how cordially clergymen from them would be received 
among the Nestorians. 

** My own work, as | have said, was among the Syrians, or Jacobites, to 
establish a correspondence between their church and our own, to explain to 
their patriarch and metropolitans the character and institutions of our western 
branches of the church catholic, and to offer the aid of the American church 
in the education and improvement of the people. I spent two weeks with the 
patriarch at Mardin, and ten days at Mossoul. I was everywhere received 
with the utmost cordiality, and my plans for the benefit of the Syrians hailed 
with the greatest delight. My principal proposition with regard to aid from 
the American church was, that clergymen should come, not as missionaries, 
but as delegates ; that they should establish a seminary of a high order at 
Mossoul, for the instruction of youth selected for the purpose, who, after re- 
ceiving a thorough education, should be sent throughout the nation to esta- 
blish schools and become teachers ; that a press should be introduced—first, for 
the purpose of rescuing the old Syrian literature from destruction; and, 
secondly, to provide the means of instruction in the different departments of 
knowledge common among us, but yet unknown to the Syrians ; and finally, 
that all these operations should be under the immediate supervision of the 
metropolitan of Mossoul. The patriarch at once acceded to the proposition, 
Another part of the plan is, to have a theological seminary in the monastery 
where the patriarch resides, the teachers to be Syrians, and the text-books 
selected from their own ancient literature. It will be necessary to add some 
books, such as church histories, &c.; but everything will be submitted to the 
patriarch before being put to press. In explaining the character of our 
churches, | made great use of your Arabic translation of the liturgy, and pre- 
sented copies to the patriarch and to the metropolitan of Mossoul.” 


“‘ Constantinople, Sept. 17, 1841. 


“ The churches of England and America, or at least those who are directly 
engaged in carrying on the intercourse with the Oriental Christians, should 
well understand each other's principles of action, and so address themselves 
to these churches, that our several works, our designs, and our motives, should 
appear in harmony before the eyes of our Eastern brethren. I acknowledge 
myself indebted already for many useful hinis which I have met with in 
English publications, especially in Mr. Bevan’s pamphlet on intercourse with 
the Oriental churches. Some of his statements, perhaps, he would modify 
considerably, if he were to visit and reside for a time in the East. 

“The principal event which has occurred during my absence, is the change 
of the patriarch. 

“You will see from these frequent changes of the patriarchs how little de- 
pendence is to be placed on the favourable or unfavourable disposition of any 
one of them. A very important change has lately taken place in the internal 
polity of the Armenian church. Forme rly its affairs were under the direction 
of twelve of the principal bankers, who managed everything as th ey pleased, 
governed ue aessgegato (whom, by their influence at the Porte, they set up or 
down at pleasure,) and were styled, significantly enough, the nation. Lately 
the people determined to have a fairer representation of themselves in the 
direction of affairs. They have therefore substituted for the bankers # board, 
consisting of one from each trade and profession—one banker among the rest— 
and twenty-four in all. When shall we have your Armenian translation of 
the liturgy? There is no way of introducing our Western churches to our 
Eastern brethren like the translation of the liturgy. The more | see of the 
Eastern churches, the more deeply Lam convinced that an union between them 
and us is practicable, without any sacrifice of catholic principle. The project 
of British protection, wherever it has been suggested to Eastern Christians, 
has created a deep sensation of joy, gratitude, and h : 
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DOCUMENTS, 


THE BISHOPRIC OF JERUSALEM. 


Extracts from a Statement of Proceedings relating to the Establishment of a 
Bishopric of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem. 


An Act was passed in the last session of Parliament (5 Victoria, cap. 6), em- 
powering the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, assisted by other Bishops, to 
consecrate British subjects, or the subjects or citizens of any foreign kingdom or 
state, to be Bishops in any foreign country, and, within certain limits, toexercise 
spiritual jurisdiction over the ministers of British congregations of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and over such other protestant congregations 
as may be desirous of placing themselves under the authority of such Bishops. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, having first consulted the Bishops who 
attended the convocation in August last, has exercised the power so vested in 
him, by consecrating the Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, a Bishop of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, to reside at Jerusalem, and to per- 
form the duties hereinafter specified. ‘The Bishops assisting at the consecration 
were those of London, Rochester, and New Zealand. 

The Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem 
to be nominated alternately by the Crowns of England and Prussia, the Arch- 
bishop having the absolute right of veto, with respect to those nominated by 
the Prussian crown. 

The Bishop will be subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his Metro- 
politan, until the local circumstances of his bishopric shall be such as to make 
it expedient, in the opinion of the Bishops of that United Church, to establish 
some other relation. 

His spiritual jurisdiction will extend over the English clergy and congre- 
gations, and over those who may join his church and place themselves under 
his episcopal authority in Palestine, and, for the present, in the rest of Syria, 
in Chaldea, in Egy pt, and Abyssinia; such jurisdiction being exercised, as 
nearly as may be, according to the laws, canons, and customs of the Church 
of England; the Bishop having power to frame, with the consent of the Me- 
tropolitan, particular rules and orders for the peculiar wants of his people. 
His chief missionary care will be directed to the conversion of the Jews, to 
their protection, and to their useful employment. 

He will establish and maintain, as far as in him lies, relations of Christian 
charity with other Churches represented at Jerusalem, and in particular with 
the orthodox Greek Church; taking special care to convince them, that the 
Church of England does not wish to disturb, or divide, or interfere with 
them ; but that she is ready, in the spirit of Christian love, to render them 
such offices of friendship as they may be willing to receive. 

Tne Prussian States Gazette of 17th Dec. publishes an exposition of the 
motives which induced his majesty the King of Prussia to open negotiations 
with the British government for the establishment of a protestant bishopric in 
Palestine. The following is a circular which M. Eichhorn, Minister of Religious 
Worship, addressed for this purpose to each of the regencies of the kingdom :— 

‘His majesty the king has taken advantage of his participation in the pre- 
servation of peace in the East, to procure for the future a pcg for the 
evangelical church in Turkey similar to that enjoyed by the Greek and Latin 
churches in that country. As this affair is connected with the most important 
political rights, to the privation of which evangelical Christians were hereto- 
fore exposed by the violent and arbitrary conduct of the local authorities, the 
advantage which his majesty has endeavoured to obtain for them by his in- 
fluence is so much the greater ; as, setting aside scientific interests, and the 


advancement of religion, which inspires a superior ardour, the progress of com- 
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merce will hereafter attract a greater number amongst them to create important 
establishments. In consequence of those considerations, the king has not 
hesitated to consult with Great Britain, to make considerable sacrifices out of 
his private fortune, in order to secure for ever for the German evangelical 
church, which is the mother of all the evangelical confessions which exist, a 
position in the country where Christianity was produced, in harmony with her 
dignity and her greatness, beside the Latin and Greek churches. 

“A church will be speedily built at Jerusalem for the German protestants. 
It will be opened for their worship according to their confession and their 
liturgy. But to secure this object, an hospital must be constructed for evan- 
gelical travellers of small fortune, that scientific or religious pursuits may 
attract to Jerusalem. It will be necessary, likewise, to found aschool. It is 
not necessary to explain the intimate relation which exists between these in- 
stitutions and the influence of religion. His majesty has in consequence com- 
manded that, for the completion of this object, a general collection shall be 
made in the evangelical churches throughout the Prussian monarchy. ‘The 
regency is invited to take the necessary measures to effect this collection. They 
will send me the sums collected. The royal consistory shall receive a private 
circular announcing the Sunday fixed for this collection, and will appoint the 
clergymen who are to preside at it. 

“ KICHHORN, 
“The Minister of Public Worship.” 





LETTER COMMENDATORY FROM THE MOST REV. THE LORD ARCHBISHOP 
or CANTERBURY, &e, 
To the Right Reverend our Brothers in Christ, the Prelates and Bishops of the 


Ancient and Apostolic Churches in Syria and the countries adjacent, greeting in 
the Lord: 


We, Witciam, by Divine Providence, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and Metropolitan, most earnestly commend to your brotherly love the 
Right Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, Doctor in Divinity, whom we, — 
well assured of his learning and piety, have consecrated to the office of ¢ 
bishop of the united church of England and Ireland, according to the “é- 
nances of our holy and apostolic church, and, having obtained the consent of 
our sovereign lady the queen, have sent out to Jerusalem, with authority to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the clergy and congregations of our church, 
which are now, or which hereafter may be, established in the countries above- 
mentioned. And in order to prevent any misunderstanding in regard to this 
our purpose, we think it right to make known to you, that we have charged the 
said bishop our brother not to intermeddle in any way with the jurisdiction of 
the prelates or other ecclesiastical dignitaries bearing rule in the churches of 
the i ast, but to shew them due reverence and honour, and to be ready, on all 
occasions, and by all the means in his power, to promote a mutual interchange 
of respect, courtesy, and kindness. We have good reason to believe that our 
brother is willing, and will feel himself in conscience bound, to follow these 
our instructions ; and we beseech you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
receive him as a brother, and to assist him, as opportunity may offer, with 
your good offices. 

We trust that your holinesses will accept this communication as a testimony 
of our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to renew that amicable 
intercourse with the ancient churches of the East, which has been suspended 
for ages, and which, if restored, may have the effect, with the blessing of God, 
of putting an end to divisions which have brought the most grievous calamitie S 
on the church of Christ. 

In this hope, and with sentiments of the highest respect for your holinesses, 
we have affixed our archiepiscopal seal to this letter, written with our own 
hand at our palace of Lambeth, on the twenty-third day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-one. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE LETTER COMMENDATORY. 


Toig mamepwratotg cai ayarnroig ivy Xprorp adedgoig, toig ‘Emoxorowy « 
[Iposormat roy tv ry Sepia cai ty raig dpopog ywpate 'ExxAnowy apyaiwy nai 
dmoorokuKey, Tudiedpoc, TP Otig moovoia "Apyuemioxomoy Kan rovapiag, racne 
Tig “AyyXiag Howredwy cai MyrooroXirne, ty Kupip yaiper. 


lacy orovdy ovviorapev ry by oid ipary, acderpoi ceBacpor Kai Syawereh ave pa 
ebaepeaTaroy, Meyanr Yorope@vra’ ANtEar door, tepac Geododiac iEnynriy, dv mpeic, 
ikeraoayrec avTou Thy evAapeav Kai ixavornra, Kat émirncecor KpivavTec, EXEIpO- 
rovnoaper big 'E TioKoTOY rie iy AyyNue cai [peorvia’E eeANciag, kara rovc Kavoy ag 
rig aurie ayiag Nav Kai a TOSTONKIE ” ExcAnoiac. *EXouvciay 6 Naor re¢ Tapa 
Tie aeBaor ing 9 apo BaoiNioanc, imépapev avroy tig ‘TepoooAupia, TWLOTEVTAVTES 
aire bmirpomiy TVEVLATEKIY emi wad Toig THE nperipag "ExeAyovag KA puKoic Kai 
\atKoic, Tig ixei gee olKov ow, Kai tv Taic¢ dpdpore Xwoeate. "Iva ¢é MM " yin ayy oy Tivog 
tvexa ToUTOY Toy ac BeApor 7 near tritKomoy ot'rwe trip aper, yv weltopay bpiy ore 
moooerazapey ary pene apog ty pene evi mpaypare bmiBaiv ety ry iLovaia ry Kadn- 
Kovey bpiy roic 'Emtoxéroic, cai roi¢ adXote iy TW apXeKy ray ’ExcAnowy ‘Avaro- 
Aik@y raypare Kabeoraci, pardor ¢ ce TapeX ely bpiy ry TpoTjxovoay ree Kai 
Hepareiayv, kai mod0upoy eivat wayrére Kai wavTi Tpémw oroviateay Ta tC piia- 
‘edgiay, kai ovy Dear, Kai Omovotay PioovTa. Herreiopea piv mepi Tow rov TOU 
cu ‘eXoov nor, ore ix Oupor, Kal etd cv vee nor, TavuTa Ta ty reradpeva up OV 
TiaTwE Pui AaEe. MapaxaXovper ¢ Ce Upc, iv Tp ovopare Tou Kupiou Hyper “Inood 
Nptorov, we ce Pehpov ( dé xeoOat auToy, Kit \pecay aury ériKaipoy 7 Tapeerv. 

eroPaper, ac PeApoi, | OTt 4) Tay Lepor ne vpay ray imearoNyy TavrTyny Prroppdovac 
cikerat, WE papTupovoay THY peTepay bic pac at Baow Kai @itadsAgiay, Kai ry 
iy iyi brimoOyow Tow avaveovaGat Tove TIC dapxyaiac dyarne Oraoporve TPO rag 
raat ty Ty ‘AvaroXy "ExxAnotac, ix mrodkX@y aon yevedy Craderovenc’ ne 
dvaveoupernge Kata BotAnow Kai yap Oeod, wEroWaper iaOyceaOat dy Ta oyioparta, 
Ce wv Cevorara tuations » Tou Xpiorod ExcAneia. 

Tatrny itriva fyovrec, Kai Thy per épav * Aywoty nv ik Oupov Kai racy Oenameia 
we SOMEVOt, Thy oopayioa OV MOXLETLOROTUKI)Y ravry Ty imusroXy abToypagy 
rooceOnxaper, ty Aap 3nOw* Ere awa, NoepBpiov ry’. 


With respect to this letter, The Times, in an article on the subject, says :— 


“We observe with some surprise that the Greek is not an exact translation 
of the English. One variation is of considerable importance. It is stated in 
the Greek that Bishop Alexander’s jurisdiction is to be ‘ over all the clergymen 
and laymen of our church, who are sojourning in Jerusalem and the countries 
adjacent.’ In the English the words are, ‘ over the clergy and congregations of 
our church, which are now, or which may hereafter be, established in the 
countries above-mentioned.’” 


PETITION AGAINST THE PRESENT MODE OF RATING TITHE, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 


Assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury, and others within the same, Owners and Lessees of Tithes, o1 
Rent-charges in lieu, or Commutation of Tithes, 


Suewetu,—That by an act passed in the forty-third year of Queen Elizabeth, 
intituled “An Act for the Relief of the Poor,”’ it was enacted that the church- 
wardens and overseers in every parish, shall “ raise weekly, or otherwise by 
taxation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, of every occupier of 
lands, houses, tithes impropriate, propriation of tithes, coal mines, or saleable 
underwoods, in the said parish—competent sums of money,” for the purposes 
thereof. 
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_ That by an act passed in the seventh year of King William the Fourth, in- 
tituled “An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales,” it 
was enacted “that every rent-charge payable as aforesaid, instead of tithes, 
shall be subject to all parliamentary, parochial, and county, and other rates, 
charges, and assessments, in like manner as the tithes commuted for such rent 
charge have theretofore been subject. 

That by an act passed in the same year of the said King William, intituled 
*“‘ An Act to Réegulate Parochial Assessments,” it was enacted that “no rate 
for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, shall be allowed by any 
justices, or be of any force, which shall not be made upon an estimate of the 
net annual value of the several hereditaments rated thereunto ; that is to say, 
of the rent at which the same might reasonably be expected to let from year 
to year, free of all usual tenants, rates, and taxes, and tithe commutation rent- 
charge, if any, and Ceducting therefrom the probable average annual cost of 
the repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them 
in a state to command such rent: provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to alter or affect the principles or different liabilities, 
if any, according to which different kinds of hereditaments are now by law 
rateable.” 

That by an act passed in the fourth year of her present most gracious 
Majesty, intitaled “‘ An Act to exempt until the thirty-first day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty one, inhabitants of parishes, townships, 
and villages, from liability to be rated as such in respect of stock in trade, or 
other property, to the relief of the poor,” it was enacted, “that from and after 
the passing of this act, it shall not be lawful for the overseers of any parish 
township, or village, to tax any inhabitant thereof, as such inhabitant, in 
respect of his ability derived from the profits of stock in trade, or any other 
property, for or towards the relief of the poor.” 

That by the said act of Queen Elizabeth, lands and tithes were made assess- 
able, according to the net annual value, or product thereof—that is, in the in- 

stance of lands, as well in respect of the stock of the oecupier, as the rent to 
the landlord, and of tithes, in respect of the entire net receipt. 

That by the act for the commutation of tithes, the rent-charge, in lieu of 
tithe, was covenanted to be liable in the same manner and proportion, as the 
tithes themselves had theretofore been. 

That by the act for the regulation of parochial assessments, the estimated 
net rent of all chargeable hereditaments was made the rule of assessment ; 
the proviso at the conclusion of the first clause being designed. to protect the 
interests of your petitioners, but to which the Court of Queen’s Beach has de- 
clared no meaning whatever to be attached. 

That the last mentioned act, while it regulated the liability of heredita- 
ments, did not exempt the stock of the occupiers of lands, and other persons 
engaged in trade, from their liability to be rated to the relief of the poor; and 
that, therefore, and in order to enable the legislature to provide effectually for 
their exemption, the temporary act of the last session passed, by means of 
which the occupiers of lands are now liable in respect of an estimated net rent 
alone, 

That your petitioners are prepared to shew that the actual net proceeds to 
the occupier of lands in tillage, are equal to at least the amount of the esti- 
mated net rent, and, of other lands, of one half of such amount, the rateable 
liability in the former case being thus reduced one-half, and, in the latter, one- 
third. 

That in recent instances, a net occupation profit of not more than one- 
twentieth has been allowed in deduction of tithe-rent charges, in direct viola- 
tion of the covenant entered into, by the Act for the Commutation of Tithes, and 
of the principles of justice. 

That your petitioners are subjected to the performance of duties on account 
of which they are equally entitled to claim an allowance as the occupier of 
lands for his personal oversight and trouble, and which is in fact granted 
him, where an estimate net rent is the rule of assessmeat. 
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Your petitioners therefore pray that your right honourable house will be 
pleased to take the premises into early consideration, and to give them relief, 
by again declaring rateable property to be rateable in respect of its net annual 
product or value; or that your right honourable house will reconsider the 
whole law of rating. and afford to your petitioners such relief, as in your 
wisdom shall be commensurate with the relief granted to other proprietors 
subject to the provisions of the before-mentioned act of Queen Elizabeth, and 
they further pray that in all cases, so much shall be deducted from the rateable 
value, as would be by law payable to stipendiary and assistant curates, 
and also the amount of stipends actually paid to perpetual or incumbent 
curates. : 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 


RATING OF TITHE. 
Copy of Minute of the Poor Law Commissioners thereon, duted 
29th November, 1841. 


Tus Commissioners inserted in their Circular of the 16th September, 
1840, relating to the valuation of tithes, for the purpose of rating them to the 
Poor Rate, an example of the sums deducted from the gross value of the tithe 
commutation rent-charge in the case of The Queen v. The Honourable and Rev, 
W. Capel, Clerk. This example was chosen because those deductions had in 
principle been supported by the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in that 
case. But the calculation, by means of which the sum of 82/. 15s. (allowed in 
that case for usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and for ecclesiastical dues) was 
ascertained, did not appear to the court, and was not referred to in the Poor 
Law Commissioners’ Circular 

It is desirable not only with regard to tithes, but with reference to every 
other kind of rateable property, to determine how the deduction for rates and 
taxes is to be made. It appears that this deduction is sometimes made from 
the gross estimated rental. This practice is not apparently in accordance with 
the principle upon which the estimate is to be made, and it will cause injustice 
in its application to property in proportion as the amount of outgoings for 
repairs, renovation, or insurance, is greater or less. For example, supposing 
that 100/. is the sum which is supposed will be required in the next year, to 
be raised by rates and taxes on tenants, and supposing that the parish consists 
of three different properties, for the oecupation of each of which a tenant 
would pay 1001, and that the expenses of repairs of each of these properties 
varies from a high amount, as would be the case with some perishable erec- 
tions, to nothing, as is the case with tithe; e.g. 








1, 2. 








| 
Gross estimated 
—— | 

Grovecatimate pepe el igh tty, 
Repairs, &c. 
& £, £ 

1. House.. | 100 25 75 

2. Land .. 100 10 90 

3. Tithe .. 100 oii 100 





Total .. 300 265 


- —_—_ —_—_— —-~ —— 2 ————— —_— 


Now the amount estimated to be required for rates during the next year being 
100/., would be after the rate of 6s. 8d. in the 1/., upon 300/. the total of the 








rate of 7s. 6d. 


3. 


1. House.—Gross estimated rental .. .. 


Deduct for repairs, &c. 


For estimated rates at 6s. 8d 


Net annual or rateable value. .. 


2. Land.—Gross estimated rental 


Deduct for repairs, &c. 


For estimated rates at 6 


Net annual or rateable value 


Tithes.—Gross value .. 


Deduct for repairs, &c. 


For estimated rates at 6s. 8 


Net annual or rateable value .. 


For estimated rates at 7s. 6d.38 per £. on 751. 
Net annual or rateable value.. .. .. .. 

2. Land.—Gross estimated rental. . 
Deduct for repairs, &. .. .. .. .. 
For estimated rates at 7s. 6d.3§ per £. on 901. 
Net annual or rateable value .. 
3. Tithe.—Gross estimated rental.. .. 


Deduct for repairs, &c. .. .. «. 


For estimated rates at 7s. 6d.% per £. on 1001... .. 


- per £. on the 1002. 


s.8d.per£... 0... 





gross estimated rental of rateable property in the parish, or would be after the 
in the 11. on the sum of 265/., which is the total of the gross 
estimated rental after it has been diminished by the cost of repairs, &c. 

First case.—If the deductions for the estimate of rates and taxes are to be 
made from the gross rental, the deductions will, at 6s. 8d. in the 1/., amount 
in each case to 33/. 6s. 8d., and the case of the three properties will stand 
thus :— 











oa 
se _ . 100 0 0 
25 0 O 
33 6 8 

58 6 8 
oe 4113 4 
se >. 7 100 0 0 
10 O O 
33 6 8 

43 6 8 

56 13 4 
ae ee 100 O O 
0 0 0 
33 6 8 

33 6 8 
**, *--* se 66 13 4 


Net annual or rateable value .. .. .. 


**e ee *-*e 


Second case.—I1f on the other hand, the deductions for tenants’ rates are to 
be made on the gross rental after it is reduced by allowance for repairs, &c., 
the deductions at 7s. 7d. in the pound will, in that case, vary as below :— 


1. House.—Gross estimated rental 
Deduct for repairs .. .. 





100 0 O 
25 0 O 
75 0 O 
28 6 Of 
46 13 114 
100 0 O 
10 O O 
90 0 O 
33 19 3 
56 0 9 
100 0 O 
00 0 
100 0 0O 
37 14 84 
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The difference in the two cases is thus seen to be as shewn below :— 








Gross Deduc- For Net 
— esti- tions for | estimated | Annual or 
mated | Repairs | Tenant’s | Rateable 
Rental. &e. Rates, &c. | Value. 


—————— 





2 as &1|h we 
1. House... .. .. 100 | 25 
First Case.. .. ‘% - 33 6 8); 4113 4 
or or or 
Second Case .. ak oe 28 6 Of 46 13 114 
sR LES ae 
Difference .. pin" 4 ve et 5 O 7} 
9. Land .. oc os 100 10 
First Case.. .. wt aN 33 6 8| 5613 4 
or or or 
Second Case .. act ve 33 19 3/56 0 9 
ren 
Difference .. aa | 012 7 





Bi: eee as ae 60 100 


First Case.. .. +s | * 33 6 8| 6613 4 
or or or 
Second Case .. oe | i 37 14 84] 62 5 34 

es 
Difference .. ii | 2° ‘3 4 8 Of 


It appears clear to the Commissioners that the second case is that which is 
conformable with the Parochial Assessments Act. For as rates cannot law- 
fully be made on the gross estimated rental, it would seem necessarily to 
follow, that the estimate should not make an allowance for deductions of 
rates, on the false assumption that such rates will be made on the gross esti- 
mated rental. Neither can the deductions for rates be made from the “ net 
annual value,” as defined by the Parochial Assessments Act; for that net 
annual value is the result to be obtained as the effect of deducting the esti- 
mated rates, and does not pre-exist as a sum from which this deduction can be 
made. It remains as the only possible conclusion,—that the sum from which 
the estimated rates and taxes is to be deducted, in order to arrive at “ the net 
annual value,” or “ rateable value,” is the gross estimated rental of the pro- 
perty, less the expense of repairs and renovation. This also is the only con- 
stant fund out of which, in fact, the rates and taxes can possibly be paid; the 
only permanent taxable revenue from property being that profit which remains 
after the necessary outlay for the preservation of the property. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Tur “London Gazette,” of Dec. 17, contains a copy of an Order of her Majesty 
in Council for dividing the parish of Hursley-cum-Otterbourne, in the county 
of Southampton, into ecclesiastical districts, and assigning one of such districts 
as a district parish to the chapel at Ampfield, in the said parish of Hursley 
cum-Otterbourne, under the 21st section of the 58th George III. cap. 45. 

Under the 16th section of the 59th George III. cap. 134, chapelry districts 
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have been assigned to St. Luke's chapel, in the parish of St. James, in the 
city of Westminster ; Thornthwaite chapel, in the parish of Crosthwaite, in the 
county of Cumberland; St. Mary's chapel, at Newton, in the parish of Mott- 
ram, in the county of Chester ; and to the chapel of St. John the Baptist, at 
Hythe, in the parish of Fawley, in the county of Southampton. 


TITHE COMMUTATION. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


Mar. Witticu has given the following statement in his Annual Supplement 
to the Tithe Commutation Tables :— 


The Average Prices for Seven Years. 


ee em a ee ee — 














Wueat, BaRLgy, Oats, 

Per Imperial Per Imperial | Per Imperial 
Bushel. | Bushel. Bushel. 
a s. d, s. d, 
To Christmas, 1835 7 0} 3 114 2 9 
——— 1836; 6 8 | 3182 2 9 
—-— 1837 | 6 6 , 311 2 8} 
—_—— 1638; 6 6} | 3 of 2 8 
——- 1839; 6 9 3 11} 2 91 
——— 1840| 6 e 4 1 2 108 
—a——me $061) 7 3 4 2 2 114 


a A 


The amount to be received for the year 1842, for every 1001. of rent charge, 
will be 105/. 8s. 23d. or about 24 per cent. above the amount of the preced- 
ing year. 


a 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A mEgTING of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, St. 
Martin's Place, on Monday, the 17th January, 1842. The Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair. 

Among the members present, were the Revs. T. Bowdler and B. Harrison ;. 
H. J. Barchard, J. Cocks, B. Harrison, S. F. Wood, T. D. Acland, M.P., 
A. Powell, and E. Badeley, Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards enlarging the church at Blackpool, in the parish 
of Bispham, Lancashire; erecting a gallery in and repewing the church at 
Ebbesborne Wake, Wilts; enlarging and repewing the church at Brotherton, 
Yorkshire ; rebuilding the church at Honley, in the parish of Almondburv, 
Yorkshire ; building a gallery in and repewing the church at Brodsworth, 
Yorkshire ; building a gallery in and repewing the church at Stoke Holy Cross, 
Norwich ; repewing the church at Pembridge, Herefordshire; enlarging by 
rebuilding the church at Rodborough, Gloucestershire ; repewing the church 
at Alwalton, Huntingdonshire; building a church at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
and other business was transacted. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 
79, Pall Mall, Jan. 7, 1842. 


‘Tue society at its last monthly meeting agreed, on the recommendation of the 
Bishop of Australia, to grant a sum of 1001. towards the erection of a church 
at Murrambidgee, and to adopt the Rev. Charles Campbell Kemp as mis- 
sionary at Pitt-town. 

A sum of 501. was at the same time voted towards the expense of complet- 
ing the church at Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope. 

On the recommendation of the Bishop of Newfoundland, the Rev. — Grant, 
and the Rev. — Nettea, have been adopted as missionaries of the society for 
the service of the church in that island. 

Mr. Ebenezer Wilshere, of Worcester College, Oxford, is about to sail in a 
few days to Madras, as candidate for orders, to be employed in that diocese. 

Grants have been made to the following clergymen, to defray the expense 
of their passage to the West Indies :— 

Rev. Evan Jones, 

Rev. M. Iremonger, 

Rev. Hl. N. Phillipps, diocese of Barbadoes. 


Extract from a letter of the Rev. W. K. Fletcher :— 
‘* Bombay, Dec. 1, 1841. 


‘“‘T have also to inform you that Mr. Mengart has left Bombay, in com- 
pany with the Lord Bishop, for Ahmedabad, where his lordship will take the 
trouble to introduce him, and see a commencement of missionary operations 
at that station. The bishop has informed us that the society has at length suc- 
ceeded in securing the services of clergymen for the Guzerat mission, which 
has rejoiced our hearts. 

“At the confirmation held the 25th of November, the congregation of 
Trinity Chapel formed a most interesting group. The Rev. George Candy 
had the happiness of presenting to his diocesan no fewer than twenty-three 
persons, consisting of seven Europeans, six Indo-Britons, five Portuguese, 
(formerly Roman Catholics) three Chinese, and two native Christians, to re- 
ceive the apostolic rite of confirmation, This will shew the mixed population 
amongst which Mr. Candy so zealously labours, and be some evidence that 
the blessing of the Most High is not withheld from the society's holy 
designs.” 


} for the diocese of Jamaica. 


The following missionaries have been added to the society’s list during the 
year 1841 :— 
DIOCESE OF TORONTO. 


Rev. John Flood Rev. W. M‘Marray 
Rev. H. Mulkins | Rev. J. G, Geddes 
Rev. C. T. Wade | Rev. J. M‘Intyre 
Rev. J. Coleman | Rev. A. Mortimer 
Rev. R. D. Cartwright | Rev. C. B. Gribble 
.T. E. Wilby 


Rev. W. M. Henchmer Rev 
Rev. W.A. Adamson Rev. C.S. Brough 
Rev. H. J. Grassett Rev, R. J. M‘George 
Rev. A. Townley | Rev. W. H. Hobson 
Rev. T. Phillips | Rev. J. Torrance 
Rev. A. F. Atkinson 


MONTREAL. 


Rev. G. Milne Rev. G.R. Plees 
Rev. P. J. Maning Rev. Mr. Pyke 


Vout. XXI.— Fed. 1842. 2b J 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 
Nova Scotia. 
Rev. T. Maynard 
Rev. J. Storrs 

Rev. W. M. Godfrey 


Rev. G. W. Weinbeer 
Rev. R. Avery 
Rev. J. Disbrow 





Cape Breton. 
Rev. W. Elder. 
Prince Edward’s Island. 
Rev. F. D. Panter Rev. F. Roberts 
Rev. W. Roche 


New Brunswick. 
Rev. A. Stewart | Rev. W. Harrison 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Rev. J. M. Martine Rev. J.C. Harvey 
Rev. G. B. Cowan Rev. B. Smith 
Rev. U. Meek 
CALCUTTA. 
Prof. W. K. Coles | Rev. C. Perkins 
MADRAS. 
Rev. A. L. Irwin | Rev. E. Mooyaart 
BOMBAY. 
Rev. — Mingart | Rev. G. Allen 
AUSTRALIA. 


New South Wales. 
Rev. W. G. Nott 
Rev. B. L. Watson 


Rev. F. Vidal 
Rev, R. Styles 
Rev. G, Vidal 





Van Dieman’s Land. 
Rev. G. Wilkinson Rev. John Burrows 
Rev. W. Richardson Rev. J. Walker 


Western Australia. 
Rev. George King. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Rev. R. Cole | Rey. G. Butt 


Besides the foregoing, fourteen clergymen, appointed by the several bishops 
of the colonial dioceses, have received grants of money towards defraying the 
expense of their passage and outfit. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL INQUIRY 
IN THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER. 


Tus diocese contains 134 parishes, or ecclesiastical districts, with a popu- 
lation estimated at 276,393. 

There are 328 schools ;—137 in union, either directly or indirectly, with the 
National Society, and 191 not in union. These schools may be divided into— 
Sunday and week-day, 160; week-day only, 97; Sunday only, 66; Sun- 
day and week-day evening, 4; week-day evening only, 1. 

There are 19,821 scholars receiving instruction—i-e., 1 in 14 of the entire 
population ; and the returns are as follows :—Sunday and week-day, boys, 
6,284; girls, 4,558 ; week-day only, boys, 2,439; girls, 2,214; Sunday only, 


boys, 2,593 ; girls, 2,946 ; Sunday and week-day evening, boys, 78; girls, 38 ; 
week-day ernyg = rome boys, 3; girls, 9. Entered as Sunday and week-day 
scholars, boys, 


9; girls, 732; entered as Sunday and evening scholars, 
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Boys, —; girls, —. Total, boys, 10,530; girls, 8,831; infants, 1,801, 
Total, after deducting duplicate entries, 19,821. 
Amount of instruction— 

Total number of scholars receiv- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ing both Sunday and week fo about lin 18 6,893 5,290 .. 12,183 
day instruction only . . . 

Week-day instruction only, or about lin 18 . . 1,830 1,482 .. 3,312 

Sunday instruction only, or about 1 in65 . . . 1,984 2,214 .. 4,198 

Sunday and week-day evening instruction . . . 78 38 .. 116 

Week-day evening instruction only . . . . . 3 D 12 


er 


Total under instruction. . . 10,788 9,033 .. 19,821 





In the evening schools, instruction is given, on an average, during three 
evenings in the week ; and 14 hours each evening. 

In the Sunday schools there are 327 gratuitous teachers ; 126 males, and 
201 females. 

Number of School-rooms :—Legally secured, 94; virtually secured, 81; 
not secured, 70; rooms in dames’ cottages, 38; portions of the church, in- 
cluding vestry-rooms, 37. Total number of schoolrooms, 320. 

Number of school-residences :—Legally secured, 40; virtually secured, 36 ; 
not secured, 23 ; dames’ cottages, 38. Total number of school-residences, 137. 

There are 349 paid teachers employed in this diocese, viz. 146 masters, 189 
mistresses, 4 assistant masters, 10 assistant mistresses; of these, 102 masters 
and 167 mistresses (including 34 who keep dames’ schools) are for Sunday 
and week-day, or week-day schools ; and 48 masters and 32 mistresses are for 
Sunday schools. 

The average amount of salary paid to teachers, including children’s pence, 
allowance for coals, &c., but exclusive of any house, is as follows—viz., to 

Masters and mistresses 

of Sunday & week-day 
or week-day schools, } with a house in 35 cases out of 61, £77 13 24 
(who conduct doube) 


schools) , 
a ditto in 12 cases out of 19, 53 8 6 
Mistresses ... . ditto in 12 cases out of 21, 31 1 O 
Mistresses of infant schools ditto in 9 cases out of 17, 37 6 5 
Mistresses of dames’ schools, school-room part ofdames’cott. 9 8 8 
Masters of Sunday schools, nohouse ....... 5 2 Bf 
Mistresses ditto GM: 4-8 wisn enkey quia 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





Wuite the agitation of questions concerning the mo et and doe- 
trinal purity of the church is carried to an extent which may act in- 
juriously on her best interests ; and when there are no indistinct signs 
that the whole of the reformation will be canvassed again, and the 
chaff winnowed from the wheat, it becomes every man to be pre- 
pared as to the course he intends to take, or at least to look seriously 
at his own position, and determine whether, at present, there is any 
occasion for him to act at all. The laity have evidently no business 
to interfere and mix themselves up in theological disputations. ‘The 
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convocation no longer enables the clergy to influence, collectively, the 
government of the church ; and however deeply they may regret the 
fact, while they regard it as a link in the chain of providence, they 
will not fail to see some spiritual advantages in the circumstance that 

they may now give themselves wholly to their parochial or literary 

occupations, without shunning or rejecting any responsibility. Mean- 

while they should remember, in their prayers, those who actually 

govern the church of England, redouble their diligence in their own 

narrower spheres, and never assail each other with the imputation of 
motives, and the secular bitterness of party. 

The amount of actual good that is ensuing upon such controversies 
as are at present going forward, is generally lost sight of or overrated. 
alvelenl altediion has been drawn to the principles of church unity, 
the Scottish and American churches have been received on terms of 
more natural sisterhood. One or two individuals may have separated 
from us and taken up a sectarian position in the Romish communion, 
and afew may have abandoned presbyterianism and dissent to join 
us, amid the applause or execration of partisans. Now it is well that 
a clergyman who has adopted the Romish views should retire at once 
from his cure, nor stay and propagate sentiments he is bound in law, 
honour, and conscience, to oppose ; and it is well, when a clergyman 
has good reason to doubt the validity of his own orders, that he should 
obtain others of the validity of which he has no doubt; but these are 
in themselves important, only as feathers which, cast up, indicate the 
contending currents of the atmosphere. 

Again, it is well that the abilities and orthodoxy of candidates for 
university professorships should be thoroughly canvassed by those who 
are on the spot, on whom the duty naturally devolves, who are able 
to judge by experience and personal intercourse of their respective 
claims; but is it fair to the church to thrust such controversies into 
the populous towns and quiet hamlets of the country, and call upon 
the parochial clergy, few of whom are likely to hear more than one 
side of the question stated,—who have, some no time, others no 
opportunity, to enter upon its details, to put themselves to great ex- 
pense and inconvenience in voting for persons known to them only 
through the medium of newspaper polemics? The contest at Oxford 

has indeed been settled without recourse to a poll, and thus the mis- 
chief has been avoided which must have ensued on bringing up crowds 
of clergymen from all quarters to compare notes with the zealots of 
their respective parties, and inflame themselves under every green 
tree, from which they gathered in former times the fruits of sacred 
knowledge. They have not encountered the trouble of a journey, 
which each of them would have accounted martyrdom, on a small 
scale, in defence of the church, or the gospel, and returned deeply im- 
pressed with the iniquity of his opponent's principles and the excellency 
of his own. It were folly, however, to think that these evils have been 
permanently averted, Before the church recovers from the present 
ferment, another professor's chair will become vacant. The writer of 
No, 90, or No. 89, or No. 88, or some other number of the Oxford 
Tracts, may be put forward. He may be opposed by some man, who, 
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if not a low churchman himself, is willing to accept the support of that 
body, if he can combine it with that of those who do not wish to be 
identified with the aforesaid publications, and there is no saying how 
evenly parties may thus be divided. Doubtless there is a very strong 
feeling abroad as to Tract 80. Those who have never read it, revolt 
from its title ; and of those who have, many who pass under the name 
by which Oxford divines are popularly distinguished, would not vote 
the writer into a position of influence and importance. Such jare the 
incentives to renew a contest, on the earliest opportunity, with the 
advantage of experience on both sides, 

The University, however, may prevent this. A man should be 
early brought forward, whose qualifications shall be such as to claim 
respect, and whose position is unconnected with the extremes of party. 
One who will not suffer his committees to carry his election by the cry 
of “ No Popery,”” while he laughs at the dupes who suppose they mean 
anything; one who does not believe that an oversolicitous obedience 
to obsolete canons involves papistry ; one who has not contributed his 
quota of scorn to the Reformers and Reformation ; and one who can 
combine sincere devotion and honesty, and self-denial, with the reli- 
gion of his fathers, and the practices which he learned in his youth, 
and desires to transmit, unaltered, to his children. Such a man noone 
will think it worth the trouble of coming from a distance to vote 
against ; and if he can be successfully opposed by the resident members, 
it will be time then for the country to take alarm. 

But to look on the brighter side once more. Perhaps it may be 
fair to attribute to the movement within the bosom of the church, 
the improving organization of the establishment in the colonies, the 
great increase of church building at home, the doubts relative to 
their own ordination which appear to have lodged in the best com- 
pacted body of dissenters, the Wesleyans, and many similar pheno. 
mena. Meanwhile, it is impossible not to observe that her worthies 
and governors, for the most part, however assailed by the charge of 
lukewarmness, or bedaubed with praise, remain silent. They will 
not suffer themselves to be exasperated or seduced into any mea- 
sures which would invest the extreme parties with an importance 
which would be disagreeable to neither. ‘They see that there are 
more than enough already engaged on both sides in the work of 
agitation, and our children will not blame them should they take the 
prophet’s words for their motto. “ In quietness and in confidence shall 
be your strength.” 

The subjoined extracts from the newspapers will illustrate some of 
these positions. 


Lay Movement aGainst Pusgyism.—We havé reason to believe that the 
most decisive steps are about to be taken by the bench of bishops, which will 
result in ridding the church of every clergyman who is tainted with Puseyite 
sentiments. The laity of this town have come forward with a determination 
to strengthen the hands of the “ heads of the church,” and for that purpose 
have got up an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury, calling upon his 
Grace to take measures for stopping the growing evil. The gentleman who 
had charge of the address, took care to invite none to sign it but those who 
were capable of judging of the injurious effects which must ensue from the 
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Tractarian writings. It is a singular fact, that several pew-holders in St. 
John’s Church, in this town, were nearly the first to attach their signatures 
to this important document. The address will be forwarded by this night's 
post.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 


The following Address has been forwarded to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury from Cheltenham :— 


“TO THE MOST REV. FATHER IN GOD, HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN, 


“We, the subscribed, lay inhabitants of Cheltenham, and devoted episco- 
palians, regarding with dismay the recent development of the views inculcated 
by the authors of the ‘* Tracts for the Times,” venture to address your Grace, 
as the chief ecclesiastical guardian of the church of Christ in England, per- 
suaded that many of their writings are utterly repugnant to the word of God, 
at variance with the plain meaning of the articles, liturgy, and homilies of the 
church of England, and contain the essence of many of the most fatal errors 
of the church of Rome. 

“We, therefore, humbly entreat your Grace to take such measures as to 
your Grace may seem most advisable, for the episcopal bench to declare, 
authoritatively, their united disapprobation of those opinions, which have 
already been separately condemned by many of the bishops, at their triennial 
visitations, as, we doubt not, they would have been by the remainder, had 
similar occasions presented themselves. 

“ We do not presume to dictate to your Grace, but present our request in 
solemn earnestness, as to one to whom the charge and oversight of the flock 
of Christ in this realm has been committed by the chief Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls. 

“We, the subscribed, with every sentiment of respect, humbly beg to de- 
clare ourselves your Grace’s most obedient and faithful servants. 


The following is the reply of his Grace :— 
** Lambeth, Dec. 24, 1841. 


** Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd 
of this month, accompanied by an Address, very numerously signed by many 
of the laity of Cheltenham; and I beg to assure you that, in compliance with 
the wish expressed by the petitioners, I shall give my grave consideration to 
the document. 

‘*T have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
** Your most obedient servant, 


“W. CanTUAR. 


This was not at all the kind of answer that the lay gentlemen 
wanted. The “ Record” shall speak for them :— 


“The second main cause of our uneasiness on the Puseyite account is the 
complete silence maintained, or great apathy exhibited on the subject, by the 
great majority of our bishops. It is impossible, as reasonable men, that they 
should not see how inexpressibly important is the pending controversy ; yet the 
majority of them maintain a death-like silence, as if they were lifeless statues 
set upon the towers of our church for its ornament, instead of her chosen 
champions selected as her watchmen, and bound by the most sacred obliga- 
tions that can be imposed on men, to give her warning of every impending 
mischief. The man whose silence in this matter ought naturally to excite the 
greatest astonishment in the church is one for whom, on many accounts, we 
entertain a high respect—we mean, our own diocesan, the Bishop of London. 
Wedo not know, however, that his lordship’s silence in this matter doves excite 
much surprise, for it is by many thought to harmonize with his policy in other 
things. Whatever there may be in this, the fact of his lordship leaving the 
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church in its present agitation, on matters of primary importance, as sh 
without a shepherd, in as far as his high office and vast influence in the chur 
is concerned, seems beyond the reach of adequate vindication,” — Record, 


It thinks the experiment worth a second trial, nevertheless. 


“The attention of most of our readers, we doubt not, would be arrested by 
the admirable address of the inhabitants of Cheltenham to the Primate, on 
the subject of Puseyism, as inserted in our last paper: and is not this the 
practical command which it embodies and proclaims, ‘ Go and do !ikewise’ ? 

“We do trust that the laity, generally, will now begin to bestir themselves in 
relation to this deeply important matter, in which the essential and eternal 
interests of themselves and their children are intimately bound up. 

“ We should think it well that similar addresses to the Primate should be 
prepared everywhere ; and this not only because in many places the clergy do 
not exhibit that zeal in the counteraction of the evil which might be expected, 
and many of them also are affected by the contamination, but, likewise, be- 
cause itis a prominent dogma of the sect, that the clergy, for all practical 
purposes, constitute the church, and the daity merely form the body which is 
to be preyed upon, and turned this way and that, according to the wayward 
fancy of their spiritual rulers.”— Record. 

“The Brighton people, on Friday last, forwarded an address to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury praying him to discountenance Puseyism.”— Watchman. 

Similar addresses lie for signature at Worcester, Aston, and Birming- 
ham. In the last place, the Morning Herald tells us it is “in the 
course of extensive signature by the lay members of the establish- 
ment, as well as by the most influential members of the Wesleyan 
body.” And yet churchmen wonder why the most sober minded 
and intelligent of their rulers are gentle in reproving the errors of 
Puseyism ! 

A Scottish periodical informs us, however, that it is not merely by 
lopping off the branches that will grow again, but by striking at the 
diseased root, that any permanent good will be effected. 

‘* As matters are established, notwithstanding that the articles speak in the 
most decided and evangelical strain, the expressions in the Catechism that 
favour baptismal regeneration, and other obnoxious expressions in the Homilies, 
completely hamper and paralyse all the efforts of the evangelical clergy. There. 
is no use to give the difficulty the go-by. Ifthe excellent men in the church of 
England wish to encounter Puseyism with success, they must look the matter 
fair in the face. They contend, and contend truly, that the Fathers of the 
English church had no such views as the Oxford papists maintain. But then 
there are the expressions before them, under which the Puseyites shelter them- 
selves; and till the church is purged from these and other superstitions, 
they must always contend with Puseyism at a great disadvantage.” —Scoltish 
Guardian. 


“ We have reason to believe that decisive steps are about to be 
taken by the Bench of Bishops, which will result in ridding the church 
of every clergyman who is tainted with Puseyite principles.’ Did the 
writer of these words ask himself what steps he wished to be taken ? 
Since the foregoing observations were in type, the Editor has re- 
ceived a letter bearing so strongly on the subject, and offering so much 
worthy of consideration, that he subjoins it here :— 

Sir,—The address from the laity of Cheltenham to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, asking him to take such steps for the condemnation of 
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the Tracts for the ‘Times as may seem good to him and the rest of the 
episcopal bench, naturally suggests this question, What church autho- 
rity would their unanimous censure have, supposing, which, indeed, 
is an improbable case, that they should unanimously coneur in con- 
demning them? At first sight it may be imagined that their con- 
demnation would be conclusive—that their sentence would have all 
the force of law—that their censure would be an authoritative decla- 
ration—that the condemned opinions were contrary to the doctrines 
of the church of England, But this is an unfounded opinion, not 
only unsupported by anything in the articles or canons, or any of the 
authorized decisions of the church, but clean contrary to them, None 
of these, indeed, say much upon the subject, but what little they do 
say shews that there is an authority above the bishops—namely, 
convocation, The articles owe their force to convocation. And in 
his majesty’s declaration prefixed to them, we read :— 

“If any difference arise about the external policy, concerning the injunc- 
tions, canons, and other constitutions whatsoever thereto belonging, the 
clergy tn their convocation is to order and settle them, &c.” Again, “ that out 
of our princely care that the churchmen may do the work which is proper 
unto them, the bishops and clergy, from time to time in convocation, upon their 
humble desire, shall have licence under our broad seal to deliberate of, and to 
do all such things, as being made plain by them, and assented unto by us, shall 
concern the seféled continuance of the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England, now established.” 

In fact, the whole prayer book, with the exception of some parts of 
some of the state services, is binding upon us by the authority of the 
sovereign, the parliament, and the convocation. In the preface con- 
cerning the service of the church, we find it enjoined “ for the resolu- 
tion of all doubts concerning the manner bow to understand, do, and 
execute, the things contained in this Book (of Common Prayer); the 
parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, shall alway resort 
to the bis shop of the diocese, who, by his dise retion, shall take order 
for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the same order be 
not contrary to anything contained in this book.” The bishops may not 
make any order contrary to anything contained in the Prayer Book : 
evidently, therefore, the Prayer Book is (so to speak) above the 
bishops; and the authority, which enjoined the Prayer Book, is above 
them also. Any one, therefore, be he whom he may, who should 
neglect to observe the rubrics, and teach men_ so, would be guilty of 
disregarding the ordinances of the church, and his own vows at ordi- 
nation and induction. ‘This is what the 34th article says :— 

‘Whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly and purposely, doth 
openly break the ¢raditions and ceremonies of the church, which be not repug- 
nant to the Word of God, and be ordained and approved by common autho- 
rity, ought to be rebuked openly, (that others may fear to do the like) as he 
that offendeth against the common order of the church, and hurteth the au- 
thority of the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences of the weak bre- 
thren.” 

i will mention but one more authoritative declaration in proof of 
my assertion, that the convocation and not the episcopal bench is the 
true church of Mngland by representation. The three last canons 
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have this general heading. “ Authority of Synods.” The 139th 
canon asserts that “ A national Synod is the church representative ;” 
and it runs thus :— 


‘“ Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the sacred synod of this nation 
(that is, the bishops and clergy in convocation) in the name of Christ, and by 
the king’s authority assembled, is not the true church of England by repre- 
sentation, let him be excommunicated.” 


And I would recommend all, who are accustomed to depreciate 
convocation, not only to remember that it is to convocation that we 
owe, under God, all that we most value in the Prayer Book, but to 
read the three Jast canons attentively. 

These quotations, from the authorized declarations of our church, 
prove that the supreme spiritual legislative of the church of England 
is, not the bishops alone, but the bishops with certain representatives 
from the cathedrals, the dignitaries, and the inferior clergy. It may, 
I think, with safety, be asserted that not one single passage can be 
brought forward, from the formularies of the church, in support of the 
opinion, that the episcopal bench has the right or power to pass any 
authoritative decision, as to what is or is not the doctrine of the church 
of England, upon any controverted point. ‘To make my meaning 
plain, I will suppose the following case; which I have chosen the 
rather because it is not at all likely to occur. The whole episcopal 
bench express an opinion, that any clergyman who should revive the 
practice of washing the feet of the poor, would be guilty of introduc- 
ing one of the worst errors of popery, alike contrary to the spirit of 
protestantism, and derogatory to the reformation, and ought to be 
suspended from the ministry, till he repented of this his wicked error. 
In my opinion this decision would have no ecclesiastical authority ; 
it would not be binding. The fact is, our church has not invested our 
bishops with authority to make any new laws for her, nor even to in- 
terpret the old laws in any way different from what the churel: has 
herself taught. In this sense the bishops are the executive, but not the 
legislative. They are to execute the laws and discipline of the church, 
but they are not to condemn anything which the church has not con- 
demned. It is not with the bishops in spiritual things as it is with 
the judges in temporals ; the decision of the former is not the law of the 
church, as the decision of the latter is the law of the land, or rather 
the interpretation of it, till some other judge has overruled it and set 
it aside. This opinion, which is founded upon what the church says 
in the authorized declarations of her mind, is supported by what took 
place in 1712. In Bishop Burnet’s history of his own times, we are 
told that in consequence of the opinion then prevailing of the inva- 
lidity of lay baptism— 

“ A declaration was agreed to (by the bishops), first, against the irregularity 
of all baptisms by persons who were not in holy orders, but that yet, according 
to the practice of the primitive church, and the constant usage of the church of 
England, no baptism (in or with water, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost) ought to be reiterated. The Archbishop of York at first agreed 
to this, so it was resolved to publish it, in the name of all the bishops of England ; 
but he was prevailed on to change his mind, and refused to sign it, pretending 
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that this would encourage irregular baptism; so the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with most of the bishops of his province, resolved to offer it to the 
convocation. It was agreed to in the upper house, the Bishop of Rochester 
only dissenting; but when it was sent to the lower house, they would not so 
much as take it into consideration, but laid it aside, thinking that it would 
encourage those who struck at the dignity of the priesthood.” 


This precedent satisfactorily establishes the fact that the unanimous 
or nearly unanimous opinion of the episcopal bench has no ecclesias- 
tical authority, in short, is not the voice of the church ; before it can 
be so considered, it must have received the sanction of convocation. 

Should it be said, this derogates from the sacred power of the 
bishops, it is easy to answer, first, that we are not discussing what 
authority they had in the early days of Christianity, or what they 
ought to have in our own branch of Christ’s holy catholic church, but 
what they really have. When the question is, what authority has our 
church invested her bishops with? it is nothing to the purpose to 
say their predecessors had more, and so ought they. But secondly, 
in the first synod that ever met, and which of course ought to be the 
model for all future synods, as far as times and circumstances will 
allow, there were not only apostles but elders also, (Acts xv. 6.) If 
the inspired apostles did not think it derogatory to their high office to 
permit elders to sit with them in a deliberative council, can any one 
linagine that it detracts from the legitimate authority of the successors 
of the apostles to permit presbyters to share in their deliberations as 
they do in convocation: I am confident that none of the bishops of 
the church of England or Ireland would wish to seize for themselves 
that “little ewe lamb” which the church has bestowed upon the in- 
ferior clergy. 

If it be lawful to compare spiritual things with temporal, the 
bishops have no more reason to complain that their decision is not 
the law of the church, than the sovereign has, that her wishes are not 
the law of the land. We may be thankful to the giver of all good, 
that both in church and state we live under a limited monarchy ; 
that they who are to obey the laws are permitted to have some share 
in framing them. An unlimited sovereignty is almost sure to lead to 
an insufferable tyranny. 

And now it may be asked, since these things are so, what steps can 
be taken to condemn erroneous opinions, should any, unfortunately, 
spring up of sufficient importance to disturb and endanger the church ? 
Are we like sheep having no shepherd, whose voice we may hear 
and recognize as the voice which we ought to obey? Is the ark of 
our salvation to be “ tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine,’ without any pilot to guide her, and, with God’s 
blessing, to weather the storm? Are men of “ perverse minds and 
destitute of the truth” to be permitted with impunity to break the 
traditions of the church, and write against her doctrines, and intro- 
duce novelties, and set at nought her discipline? In short, have we 
gone back to those olden times “when there was no King in Israel, 
but every one did and said what was right in his own eyes?” For 
if the bishops are not judges in these matters, who are? If the una- 
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nunous decision of the episcopal bench is not the authoritative teach- 
ing of the church of England, what is? Convocation. Convocation 
is our judge. The voice of convocation is the voice of the shepherd, 
which under Christ speaks with authority. Convocation is the only 
spiritual power that can authoritatively condemn any new heresy or 
schism, And the way we must proceed is by considering what was 
done in those times when convocation was more than a form, when 
it actually exercised the functions and discharged the duties belong- 
ing to it. 

It is well known that the convocation of 1717 was prorogued in 
consequence of their censuring two works of Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of 
Bangor, and that it has not been permitted to do any real business 
since, (v. Smollett, George I.) ‘This may be considered as an un- 
fortunate omen ; and, indeed, it would be so, if it did not serve as a 
beacon to warn us from a rock, on which others have been ship- 
wrecked, rather than as a precedent for us to follow. For whatever 
men may have thought then, every unprejudiced person will agree 
now in thinking, that the lower house took too much upon them, 
when they ventured to censure the opinions of a bishop, not only with- 
out but against the consent of the upper house. Proceedings against 
the opinions of any one, and especially a bishop, ought to originate 
with the upper house ; all that the lower house can have to do in such 
things, is to concur with, or dissent from, the decision of the upper 
house. This power our laws in church and state give the inferior 
clergy ; more, they ought never to have wished for. But though we 
should all be agreed upon this point now, it must be said, that the 
lower house formerly claimed and exercised the right of censuring 
books, without waiting for the permission of the bishops; and they 
did this without much objection being made against the practice even 
by the upper house. Burnet tells us, “that they even censured his 
works, and that instead of denying their authority to do so, he was 
anxious to obtain the archbishop’s permission to enter into a commu- 
nication with them as to the matter.” (a.p. 1701) He also informs 
us that in the same year they censured other books, particularly one 
entitled, “ Christianity not Mysterious,” and desired the bishops to 
agree to their resolutions. This was going too far; and accordingly 
Burnet goes on— 

“‘ This struck so directly at the episcopal authority, that it seemed strange 
to see men, who had so long asserted the divine right of episcopacy, and that 
presbyters were only their assistants and council (according to the language of 


all antiquity), now assume to themselves the most important act of church 
government, the judging in points of doctrine.” 


What follows is so important, that though long it ought be quoted. 


“The bishops took the advice of men learned in the law, how far the Act 
of Submission, in the 25th of Henry VIII., did restrain them in this case. 
There had been the like complaint made in the convocation of 1698, of many 
ill books then published ; and the bishops had then advised both with civilians 
and common lawyers. They were answered, that every bishop might proceed in 
his own court against the authors or spreaders of ill books within his diocese ; but 
they did not know of any power the convocation had to do it; it did not so 
much as appear that they could summon any to come before them ; and when a 
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book was published with the author’s name to it, the condemning it, witli- 
out hearing the author upon it, seemed contrary tn the common rules of jus- 
tice. It did not seem to be a court at all; and since no appeal lay from it, 
it certainly could not be a court in the first instance. When this question 
was now again put to the lawyers, some were afraid, and others were unwil- 
ling to answer it; but Sir E. Northey, afterwards made attorney-general, 
thought the condemning books was a thing of great consequence, since the 
doctrine of the church might be altered, by condemning explanations of one 
sort, and allowing those of another ; and since the convocation had no licence 
from the king, he thought that, meddling in that matter, they should incur the 
pains in the statute; so all further debate of this matter was let fall by the 


bishops.” 

Upon this it is to be observed that convocation does not pretend to 
be a court of law ; it is an ecclesiastical synod. It does not, therefore, 
presume to call persons before it, either as witnesses upon oath, or to 
condemn them. Its province is not to censure men, only their 
opinions. By its authority it declares what opinions are contrary to 
the doctrines of the church of England. The condemnation and 
punishment of those who hold the opinions so denounced, belongs to 
the bishop of the diocese in which they reside; and in this he pro- 
ceeds according tolaw. But further, every one must see that if any, 
besides convocation, may condemn books and censure opinions, they 
may easily alter the doctrines of the church of England as settled by con- 
vocation. The reason why the bishops would not proceed in this 
matter, was, that conyocation had not received the king’s licence to 
meddle in it; and Henry the Eighth’s statute threatens with the 
highest penalties those members of convocation who should presume 
to treat of any business, without having first obtained the king’s licence. 
If they had had this licence, we may presume that they would have 
proceeded in the business as they did afterwards in a similar case. 
This case is especially worthy of attention, as it is the last in point, 
and is the best precedent we could follow, supposing it should be 
necessary for the church to express her opinion as to the soundness or 
unsoundness of any new doctrines. The opinions of Whiston, which 
were thought to savour of Arianism, were, in 1711, brought before 
convocation. Burnet says— 


** The uncontested way of proceeding in such a case was, that the bishop of 
the diocese in which he lived, should cite him into his court, in order to his 
conviction or censure, from whose sentence an appeal lay to the archbishop, 


and from him to the crown; or the archbishop might proceed in the first in- 
stance in a court of audience.” 


Burnet does not tell us by what law the archbishop has this right 
of instituting proceedings against a person living in the diocese of an- 
other bishop; in case of appeal, his right is clear by the rules and 
customs of our church; but to institute proceedings would look very 
like interfering with another's diocese, which he has no power to do, 
except in cases of neglect. ‘* But we saw no clear precedents of any 
proceedings i in convocation, where the jurisdiction was contested,” (it 
is a synod, not a court of law—it may censure opinions, not men.) 


* A reference made by the high commission to the convocation, where the 
party submitted /o do penance, being the only precedent that appeared in his- 
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tory, and even of this we had no record, (they were destroyed, I believe, in 
the Fire of London) ; so that it not being thought a clear warrant for our pro- 
ceedings, we were ata stand. The act that settled the course of appeals in 
Henry VIII’s time, made no mention of sentences in convocation. (No won- 
der that he who ruled over parliament so despotically, should pay but little re- 
gard to convocation. If his treatment of convocation is to be regarded as a 
precedent for future generations, in all conscience let his conduct towards par- 
liament be considered so too.) And yet by the act of the Ist of Elizabeth, 
that defined what should be judged heresy, that judgment was declared to be in 
the crown.” 

Accordingly the upper house prayed the queen to ask the opinions 
of the judges. 

“ Fight of the judges, with the attorney and solicitor-general, gave their 
opinion, that we (convocation) had a jurisdiction, and might proceed in such a 
case ; but brought no express law nor precedent to support their opinion; they 
only observed, that the law books spoke of the convocation as having jurisdic- 
tion, and they did not see that it was ever taken from them ; they were also of 
opinion, that an appeal lay from the sentence of convocation to the crown.” 

The assertion that the judgment of heresy was in the crown, would, 
if true, lay the church at the mercy of the sovereign, who might 
declare anything to be heresy he pleased. If this had been the law, 
James the Second was, in a legal sense, justified in considering pro- 
testants as heretics. But though the power to decide what is, and 
what is not, heresy, cannot safely be entrusted to the crown, it is both 
according to law and justice that there should be an appeal from con- 
vocation to the crown ; because it certainly is the law of the land and 
of the church, too, that no decision of convocation has any force, till 
sanctioned by the crown. The doctrines of the church of England 
have been approved of by the crown, the parliament, and the convo- 
cation, and no lesser power can alter or annul them. Supposing the 
crown approves of the decisions of convocation, they would have as 
much force as the canons of 1603, and no more. They would not be 
the law of the land till passed by the houses of parliament. These 
difficulties in church legislation may have their tnconveniences, but 
they have their counterbalancing advantages ; and the chief advantage 
is, they prevent all rash innovations in the doctrines of the church. 
Those who love the church as she is, her liturgy with its rubrics, and 
her articles, may be thankful that neither the bishops alone—nor the 
inferior clergy alone—nor the crown alone—nor the parliament alone 
—nor any two or three of them together, can alter one iota of the 
doctrine of our church. Esto perpetua. 

But to return to Whiston’s case— 

‘“‘ Four of the judges were positively of a contrary opinion (it was but 4 
to 10), and maintained it from the statutes made at the Reformation. The 
queen having received these different opinions, sent them to the archbishop, to 
be laid before the two houses of convocation; and, without taking notice of 
the diversity between them, she wrote that, there being now no doubt to be 
made of our jurisdiction, she did expect that we should proceed in the matter 
before us.” ‘* Yet two great doubts still remained ; the first was, of whom 
the court was to be composed; whether only of the bishops, or what share 
the lower house had in this judiciary authority.” 


Every one but Burnet must see that the court was to consist of all 
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the members of convocation, who should choose to attend, or of a 
committee appointed by each house. And as to what share the lower 
house was to have, it is evident that they were to have the share they 
afterwards enjoyed—namely, that of approving of, or differing from, 
the decision of the upper house. 


“The other question was, by what delegates, in case of an appeal, our sen- 
tence was to be examined ; were no bishops to be in the court of delegates?” 


The answer to this is as easy as to the first, only Burnet, for rea- 
sons of his own, was no friend to convocation, and says all in his 
power to lessen its authority. What he does therefore say in its 
favour, was wrung from him by the force of truth—his dispraise is to 
be received with all due allowances for his prejudices. He was no 
friend to the majority of the members of the lower house ; his politics 
were violently the other way. It is necessary to mention this, though 
well known, lest any should think that the quotations, which have 
been made on the subject of convocation, speak almost as strongly 
against it as in its favour. And now to answer the question about the 
delegates. Ifthe church and state have entrusted to the sovereign 
the hearing of appeals from convocation, and left it to him, either to 
hear the appeals in person, or by delegates, and has not put any re- 
striction upon whom he shall appoint, we may be sorry for the omis- 
sion, but we cannot help it. It may be an anomaly that a decision of 
the bishops and clergy in spiritual things should be examined, and, 
perhaps, set aside by civilians, but so it is, and we must make the 
best of it. 


Burnet proceeds— 


‘“‘ These difficulties appearing to be so great, the bishops resolved to begin 
with that in which they had, by the queen’s licence, an indisputable autho- 
rity ; which was to examine and censure the book, and to see if his (Whiston’s) 
doctrine was not contrary to the Scriptures, and the first four general councils, 
which is the measure set by law to judge heresy. They drew out some proposi- 
tions from his book, which seemed plainly to be the reviving of Arianism, and 
censured them as such. These they sent down to the lower house, who, though 
they excepted to one proposition, yet censured the rest in the same man- 
ner. This the archbishop sent to the queen for her assent, who promised 
to consider of it; but she never did, and so Whiston’s affair sleeps.”’* 


Here, then, we have a precedent to follow. Many think that the 
«Tracts for the Times” contain doctrines contrary to the church of 
England. What is to be done? First, the bishop of the diocese in 
which any of the writers live, may, if he thinks the opinions danger- 
ous, cite them into his court, and pass such censure or sentence upon 
them as he thinks fit. The parties may appeal to the archbishop ; 
and again from his sentence to the crown. This would be the manner 
of proceeding, if the doctrines sought to be condemned are plainly 
contrary to the doctrines of the church of England, as taught in the 
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* Burnet afterwards tells us, with great naivet¢—*“ All further proceedings 
against Whiston were stopped, since the queen did not confirm the step that we 
had made ; this was not unacceptable to some of us, and to myself in particular.” 
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Book ef Common Prayer. The decision would be informal, and con- 
sequently inoperative, if any of the judges were to pass a sentence 
“contrary to anything in this book.” If the question has reference 
to heresy, Burnet tells us “that the Scriptures and the first four 
General Councils are the measure set by law to judge that.” But if 
the opinions sought to be censured are of more “ doubtful disputation” 
—if they have never been expressly condemned by the church of 
Kingland—such, for instance, as whether a clergyman may or may 
not obey literally the 14th verse of the 5th Chapter of St. James; 
and especially if the church is much divided upon the points under 
consideration, then, probably, the procedure would be thus. The 
archbishop would consult all his suffragans, and ask their opinion, as 
to whether the present case was of sufficient magnitude to make it 
desirable to ask the queen to grant her licence for convocation to con- 
sider the subject. If her majesty thought good to grant their prayer, 
the upper house would examine the tracts that have been objected to, 
and censure them or not as they should deem right. They would 
send down their opinions to the lower house, and that would, after 
(lue examination, consent to or dissent from the propositions of the 
bishops. 

If the two houses could not agree, things would remain as they 
were before ; if they agreed, their decision would be laid before the 
queen ; if her majesty did not assent to it, the affair would sleep, as 
Whiston’s did; if she did, the decision would have the force of a 
canon of the church; and, probably, clergymen would be bound by 
it. I say probably, because it is a notorious fact, that but very few 
persons consider even clergymen bound by all the constitutions and 
canons of 1603, though they were agreed upon in convocation, and 
assented to by King James the First. And I can see no reason why 
constitutions made in 1842 should have more authority than those 
made in 1603, the powers that enacted them being the same. But 
even if the constitutions agreed upon by convocation, and sanctioned 
by the crown, should be binding upon the clergy, and I think they 
ought to be in foro conscientia, it is certain they would not be 
considered by the law of the land as obligatory upon the laity; and 
perhaps the common law would not consider disobedience to them as 
a sufficient reason for a bishop’s refusing to induct a clergyman into a 
living ; but the glorious uncertainty of the law makes it impossible to 
say, what would be the decision upon this point. But however this 
may be, we may be confident that the writers of the “ Tracts for the 
Times” will not fly to the state for protection against the church, as too 
many have done in all ages ; if convocation condemns their opinions, 
as contrary to the doctrines of the church of England, they will 
either renounce them and submit to any penance their bishop may 
inflict, or else voluntarily give up their preferments, and live as lay- 
men in England, or seek ministerial employment in some field of 
labour, either in our colonies or amongst the heathen, where the 
ecclesiastical authorities may be willing to receive them, under the 
conviction that their points of agreement are more numerous and im- 
portant than their points of difference. 
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An unfavourable decision of convocation might drive them from the 
exercise of their ministry amongst us, but it will never drive them 
into schisin ; at least I hope and believe not. 


One or THe Procrors ror THE CLERGY IN THE PRESENT CONVOCATION, 


DIOCESAN SOCIETIES. 


‘THERE is always a pleasure in being able, at the conclusion of each 
month, to register the churches built and the clergy ordained, to ex- 
tend at home and abroad the blessings of a pure religion. But it is only 
from the reports of the diocesan church extension societies that the real 
amount of such benefits can be fully appreciated. ‘The Report of the 
Lichfield Diocesan Society has been published. Besides 2502. granted 
towards the building of parsonage-houses, five new churches have 
been erected, and seventeen rebuilt or enlarged, to which this Society 
has contributed 14412. in the first case, 15452. in the second: 4839 
sittings are thus obtained, rendering the increase of accommodation, 
since 1835, 44,655. It is true, 90,000 are still needed, but the im- 
pulse bas been given, and will, we trust, proceed with increased 
momentum, 

To this account another may be added, which ought to have found 
a place among the events of last month. The Fifth Annual Report 
of the Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Association was held at 
Devizes, and appears to have been numerously attended. The Report 
states that grants amounting to 11802. have been made in the previous 


year. Of the results of that expenditure the Report must speak for 
itself. 


“On a review of the past operations of the society, there is much cause for 
thankfulness, as your committee began by observing, for the amount of good 
effected by its instrumentality. 

‘‘Since its commencement no fewer than 11,895 persons have been fur- 
nished with church room; in obtaining which, whilst the sum of 5948/. has 
been expended by your committee, no less an outlay than upwards of 50,0001, 
has been drawn forth from the public, thus carrying forward a steady expendi- 
ture of 10,0001, a-year in promoting church extension in the diocese, and 
thereby opening the ministrations of the church annually to nearly three thou- 
sand persons, who heretofore have been virtually excluded from her or- 
dinances. 

‘* But whatever feelings of gratitude such a statement is calculated to call 
forth, there still remains the startling fact already adverted to, that the exer- 
tions made by this and kindred societies are still insufficient to keep pace with 
the annual increase of the population. And though this may tend at first sight 
to dispirit, yet let the gratifying thought be also entertained of how vast would 
have been the spiritual destitution prevailing throughout the country had no 
such associations been called into existence.” 


We gather the substance of one excellent rule of this Society 
from another passage in the Report. 

“One other application was made to your committee, which they were 
obliged to reject in consequence of the proposed alterations being in a state of 
forwardness when the aid of the association was sought. And here they take the 
opportunity of repeating that, according to the regulations of the society, no 
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case can be received for consideration where the work has been commenced at 
the time of the application being made ; for if parties were allowed to complete 
or even begin their proposed alterations, and then apply for assistance, the 
very obvious advantage of the supervision of all plans by the diocesan architect 
would be defeated, and the wholesome restraint upon incongruous devices and 
architectural deformities, by which the ecclesiastical character of so many of 
our ancient parish churches is disfigured or destroyed, would be withdrawn. 

‘* Your committee feel bound to acknowledge the valuable assistance which 
they at all times receive from their honorary architect, Mr. Wyatt, whose gra- 
tuitous services are productive of the greatest benefits, both as regards the 


propriety and appearance, as well as the solidity of the various alterations laid 
before them.” 


The funds of the Society are scarcely in so flourishing a state as 
they have been, but from the interest evidently taken at the meeting, 
and the manner in which it was attended, it is impossible to anticipate 
any check in its career of usefulness. 

The Worcester Church Building Society has also had its annual 
meeting, promising an increase of 14,385 sittings in that diocese. 

“The general annual meeting of the Worcester Church Building Society 
took place at the Guildhall. The Lord Bishop took the chair, supported 
on the right by the Rev. Canon Digby, and on the left by the Rev. Canon 
Benson. 

‘‘The bishop having commenced the proceedings with prayer, the Rev. 
G. W. Kershaw, one of the society’s secretaries, read the report for the past 
year, Which was satisfactory as regarded the operations of the society. 500/. had 
been granted to build a church at Oldbury, with 1500 sittings, of which 750 
were free ; 100/. to rebuild a chapel of ease at Whittington, with 190 sittings, 
of which 125 were free; (some difficulties, he observed, which had arisen in 
this case, would no doubt be speedily arranged ;) 30/. towards repewing 
Snitterfield church, with 292 additional sittings, of which 228 should be free ; 
1501. towards building a church at Wilmcote, with 250 additional sittings, all 
free; 70l. to rebuild a church at Stretton-on-the Foss, 188 out of 254 sittings 
to be free; 1502. to North Hill church, Mathon, with 300 free sittings ; 
300/. towards rebuilding Old Swinford church, with 310 additional, all free, 
sittings ; 1901. towards rebuilding a church at Amblecote, with 808 additional 
sittings, 500 to be free; 20/. to increase church accommodation at Temple 
Grafton, and 75 out of 97 additional sittings to be free ; 500/, to build a church 
at Rowley Regis, with 966 additional sittings, 800 free ; with further pro- 
mised assistance to Hagley and Kidderminster. Since the establishment of 
the society in 1836, the donations, annual subscriptions, legacies, and parochial 
collections, have, up to the date of this appeal, amounted to about 7511/. 19s. 
Of this sum, 5127/. 4s. has been already paid in aid of the erection and 
alteration of churches, in grants to the Incorporated Society of 1001. each, or 
in other necessary expenses attending the society’s operations. The com- 
mittee are further pledged to grants amounting to 2640/.—a sum erceeding the 
available balance at their disposal. When the proposed plans are completed, 
the society will have been instrumental, by the expenditure of 77671. 4s., in 
building, or enlarging, or increasing the accommodation in 34 churches and 


chapels, and in providing 14,385 sittings, of which 10,802 are free and unap- 
propriated.”’ 


CALCUTTA DIOCESAN ADDITIONAL CLERGY SOCIETY. 


Tur Bishop of Calcutta has been exerting himself to form an associa- 
tion on the model of the Additional Curates and Pastoral Aid Societies, 
Vou. XXIL—Feb. 1842. ~F 
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for the benefit of his important diocese. At a meeting of the reverend 
clergy in and near Calcutta, at the Bishop's Palace, September 6th, 
1841, the statement from which the following extracts are taken was 
read by the bishop. 


it has long been acknowledged that the number of the clergy in the 
diocese of Calcutta falls very far short of the spiritual necessities of our 
Christian population ; though few, perhaps, are aware to what extent our 
destitution goes, and how regularly it is increasing. 

2. The chief circumstances of our deplorable state are easily understood. 
What are termed the old stations of the diocese—i.e., the stations for which 
chaplains are allotted by government, are thirty-two, and with the new 
cathedral thirty-three, of which five have two chaplains each. In these old 
stations there are at this time eight vacancies; last January the vacancies 
were fourteen. The new stations, chiefly of smaller populations, for which 
the assistant chaplains were, in August 1836, designed, are thirty-three, and 
with Assam, thirty-four; and of these, after a lapse of five years, only two are 
filled, thirty-two being vacant. The number of clergy required to supply these 
places, old and new, is sixty-seven; and eight of them being large and 
scattered populations, and dem anding each two chaplains, seventy-five ; or if 
some of the smaller stations be for a time grouped in twos or threes, sixty 
may be taken as the lowest number that can be considered at this time suffi- 
cient. But this is not all; it is found by long experience that one-third of 
the reverend clergy are disabled by sickness, or are absent at sea, or at home. 
In order, therefore, for us to have sixty at the same time in the field of labour, 
we shall require ninety on our list of chaplains. We have, however, actually 
on our establishment, only forty-one at this moment; and in the vineyard of 
duty, twenty-nine; and last January 1st, only twenty-three. Our ultimate 
establishment, indeed, is fifty-one, and with Singapore, fifty-two; of whom, 
however, not more than thirty-five can be expected to be in their work at the 
same time. 

ilere, then, is the sum of the case :—-ninety clergy are required on our 
permanent establishment, and sixty in the field of labour; we have only forty- 
one on our establishment, and twenty-nine in the field of labour ; nor can we 
look forward to more than fifty-two on our list of chaplains, and thirty-five 
in their actual duties when our establishment is complete. 


+ . * od o * a 7 


The especial object of such a society would be to assist stations destitute 
of chaplains in the support of a minister; and to aid large and widely scat- 
tered stations with only one chaplain, in maintaining an additional clergy- 
man. There is no reason to fear but that Christian families will cheerfully 
educate some of their devout youth, qualified, as far as can be judged, to be- 
come candidates for holy orders, for the sacred office, when it is known that 
there are openings for useful and honourable employment in the church in 
India. Bishop's College, Calcutta, has now for twenty years been standing 
on the banks of the Hoogly, as a monument of the foresight and piety of the 
first learned and able prelate of this se e—Bishop Middleton. All the arrange- 
ments for an education unquestionably superior to anything else known in 
India have been long made and most successfully employed in connexion 
with our missions, and may be expected to be equally available, under the 
viligant care of the bishop and visitor, for the designs of this new society. 
Aid may also be extended, in certain cases, by the trustees of the Powerscourt 
foundation, and the Begum Sumroo’s Church-fund, to deserving students. In 
the same view the endowments and benefices of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
the building of which is now considerably advanced, will tend to form what is 
so imperiously required—an indigenous ministry; and, with the chaplains on 
the establishment, and the reverend missionaries of our two great socicties, 
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will go to fix our apostolical protestant church on a broad and permanent basis 
in this wonderful country. 


* « . . « * * * 


9. The society may properly be called 
THE CALCUTTA DIOCESAN ADDITIONAL CLERGY SOCIETY. 


10. Our plans should be dutifully submitted, in the first instance, to the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, under whom we are all placed, and proceed 
as much as possible under his Grace’s direction and guidance, and always with 
his approbation —_ It will be necessary to appoint a committee to manage its 
concerns, consisting probably of the bishop and archdeacon of Calcutta, the 
principal and professors of Bishop's College, the rev. chaplains in Calcutta, 
and a few gentlemen from amongst the laity resident in Calcutta, perhaps 
three, known for their sound piety, discretion, and warm and steady attach- 
ment to our church. Corresponding members in the Moffusil and at home 
may possibly be added. It will be an object of the greatest importance to 
raise, as early as possible, a fund, to be invested in proper securities, so as to 
yield a permanent income, and secure, under God's blessing, the continued 
— of the society. 

. Hitherto India, after eighty years of British rule, has had no indigenous 
iledaiar ; no students trained for holy orders, except in the department of 
missions ; no benefices; no encouragement for a parent to dedicate any of his 
family to che high and sacred offices of the ministry of the church. Possibly 
the society may be the honoured instrument of beginning this great and 
necessary work. We may make the attempt, at least, in humble hope of that 
Divine blessing which it is earnestly recommended to every one who may 
join it to seek, by fervent persevering prayers for the effusion of the grace of 
God's Holy Spirit upon its subscribers, its officers, its proceedings, and the 
clergy supported by its funds. 


*,* Subscriptions, in aid of the society, will be thankfully received by the 


secretaries of the Christian Knowledge Socie ty, 67, Lincoln's Inn F ields : the 
Secretaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall; 
by the Rev. Josiah Bateman, Vicar of Iluddersfield ; and the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, Vicar of Islington; also at the bank of Sir C. Scott and Co., 1 
Cavendish Square; and that of Robarts and Co., 15, Lombard Street. 


Tue following is copied from the contemporary press, without vouch- 
ing for its accuracy :— 

‘«The church of England is represented in France by some four or five con- 
gregations in Paris, and by about as many more perhaps in the several towns 
and places where the English abound. A large congregation is found at 
Boulogne, a small one at Calais, at St. Omer, at Caen, and at Versailles ; and, 
no doubt, there might be many more, were the church more aggressive or mis- 
sionary in its character; and, certainly, wherever the English are found 
settling in any numbers, for the purposes either of business or pleasure, some 
section of the proéestant church should follow them, in order to save them 
from popery or infidelity, the influence of both which, of course, abound 
everywhere on the Continent ; and where religious principle is lax and ineffi- 
cient, how often do they fall into the one or the other! 

‘The leading branch of the church of England in Paris is, of course, that 
attached to the British embassy. ‘The church, which is opposite the am- 
bassador’s hotel, has been built at the sole expense of Bishop Luscombe, the 
chaplain to the embassy, and was opened about six or seven years ago; up to 
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which time the services had been conducted in a large room of the hotel. It 
is a neat and beautiful structure, of Gothic architecture, and will probably 
hold about 600 people. It is generally filled to overflowing with the more 
highly respectable of the British residents. Attached tothis church is a depé¢t 
for the sale or the diffusion of the publications of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, under whose auspices, it is understood, the bishop is directing the 
translation of a new version of the Bible and Common Prayer Book into the 
French language, to which universal reference and appeal might be made. 
The want of a standard version of the Bible has long been felt in France—a 
version which should take place of the various and often conflicting trans- 
lations now extant, probably not less than five or six. Whoever can ac- 
complish this great work, will be a lasting benefactor to the church of France ; 
but the whole matter is environed with great, and almost insurmountable difli- 
culties. The next in importance, indeed the only other of any great weight, is 
the congregation—generally about 400—which is ministered unto by the Rev. 
Robert Lovett, at the Chapel Marbeuf, in the Champs Elysees. This also is 
of a highly respectable character, generally of the evangelical party of the 
church of England. This chapel is formed of a part of the Hotel Marbeuf, 
but now perfectly distinct from the house. It was originated many years 
since by Mr. Lewis Way, and till lately has been chiefly maintained by Lord 
Roden and other Irish noblemen. Principally supported by this chapel is a 
very excellent institution, called the British Free School, where many children, 
whose parents belong to both countries, are educated on protestant principles. 
Another small episcopal congregation meets in the Rue Meene des Capuchins ; 
and another in the Hotel Monaco—the residence of an American gentleman, 
in the Faubourg St. Germains. An attempt is also now being made, by the 
Rev. M. Gourier, to raise subscriptions in this country for the building of 
a church, in which service is to be conducted according to the ritual of the 
church of England, but in the French language. These notices comprehend 


the principal features of the church of England as at present existing in 
France.” 


ROMAN-CATHOLIC MATTERS. 


AmonG the documents in this Magazine will be found some statis- 
tical statements of the advance of popery in this kingdom. An ad- 
dress issued by the Archceacon of Nottingham, to his parishioners, 
unfolds the scheme of their operations. Perhaps he would not be 
wrong were he to conjecture that the sums lavished on chapels where 
no present prospects of a congregation exist, are not the sole pro- 
duce of priestly exaction here, but are swelled by contributions from 
the papal treasury, in the sanguine hope that they may cause this 
soil to bring forth the kind of harvest about which Rome has always 
shewn the deepest solicitude. 


“ My ParisHioNERS AND FrRienps— 

“ The Roman Catholics, as you know, soon after I had completed the building 
of St. Paul’s church in the parish, erected, directly facing to it, a sacred edi- 
fice of considerable magnitude, for the worship of the few in their communion 
then resident in the town. Thir number, chiefly limited to foreigners engaged 
in the lace trade, and to some few Irish and others, has never been, as [ un- 
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derstand, such as to need more accommodation than they already possess; yet 
have they, to rival the efforts vee put forth by our body, in the erection of a 
second district church in the parish, determined upon the building, not of a 
similar edifice to compete with this newly-consecrated church, but of a struc- 
ture which is to exceed, at least in its interior area, although hardly in external 
dimensions, the noble fabric of the mother church—St. Mary’s itself! The 
question has again and again been asked of me, and, in all probability, you 
yourselves are desirous of repeating it—‘ What is the object on the part of 
the Roman Catholics in erecting a second place of worship while their present 
edifice, it appears, is more than sufficient for their numbers, or, if not suffi- 
cient, why a building of so vast an extent as that which is now rising from 


hd ’” 


the ground before us ! 
. * . . . * * . 

“] will, then, in the first place, explain to you the real though unavowed 
object which the Romanists have in view in erecting this immense edifice, and 
numerous other places of worship in the kingdom, even where there are no 
congregations, or not more than a few to frequent them.” 


. * * * * *¥ ¥ a 
‘The activity of the Roman Catholics since the passing of the Emancipa- 


tion Bill, in 1829, has, by the removal of that barrier, excited them to make 
vigorous efforts to restore the long-lost influence of their church in England.” 


* @ * * * * * * 


‘The tide of dissent, which of late years has been flowing in upon us so 
rapidly, begins to ebb. What were called grievances have been removed, and 
the greatest of them now remaining is found by the sectarists to be, that they 
have no more to urge. In this posture of affairs, and with a current running 
strongly in favour of the Church of England, the Romanists are determined, 
with such an accession of power as they have lately gained from government, 
and their combination with the dissenters, to make every effort to check its 
influence and to oppose its progress. They are the more resolved to redouble 
their efforts, because they find that the cause of Rome, in all probability, is to 
be determined and fought in the battle-field of this country ;—yes, that the 
future power, the influence, and the very existence of the papacy, may be 
either preserved or extinguished by the Protestant Church of England.” 

. * * * * * * ’ 


‘* This it is, that urges the Roman Catholics to rear their towers against the 
populous towns of the kingdom, and to garrison them with tried and skilful 
men, that by reiterated attacks against the established citadel, they may ulti- 
mately bring it to the ground. ‘Titular bishops and their staffs are newly ap- 
pointed to such places, and among the rest, Nottingham and its neighbourhood 
of more than one hundred thousand souls is not be overlooked.” 

. * * + Ld * J . 


‘And as their adherents are taught by the priesthood, that contributions of 
money towards this object may purchase for their bodies here, and for their 
souls hereafter, mitigation of punishment for the sins they have committed ; 
and that such mitigations or indulgences will be in proportion to the extent of 
their bounty, atreasury, invisible to all but the priesthood, is created sufficient 
to supply the means of erecting these edifices. Thus the question, why need- 
less places of worship should be built by the Roman Catholics, and from what 
sources the expense of their erection may be supplied, is answered.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Archbishop of York, York Cathedral ..............cccceceseeeceeeeees Dec, 19, 1841. 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Parish Church of St. Gregory,London Jan. 9, 1842. 
The Lord Bishop of Ripon, Ripon Cathedral ..................eeeee Jan, 9, 1842, 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ................4- Jan. 16, 1842, 
The Lord Bishop of Sodor and Mann, St. Nicholas Chapel, 

SN CUO vi cascosinneccssavind + aéauisccsnesscccusesitacieupiiiete Jan, 28, 1842, 

DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. Jollege. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 


Antrobus, Geo. ......... B.A. Brasennose Oxford ? 
Baldwin, Wm. ......... na. St. Edmund H, Oxford Ripon 
Borrett, William P. ... 0 M.o. Cains Cambridge Norwich 
Dick, Henry .....0.0+00. s.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge York 
Firth, Richard ......... nA. New College Oxford Norwich 
Gibson, Chas, Dorkley n.a. St. John’s Cambridge Norwich 
Greenside, Christopher n.a. St. Peter's Cambridge Ripon 
Hall, Ambrose W....... B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge Norwich 
Harper, Sam. Browne.. ».a. New Inn Hall Oxford Ripon 
Hewgill, Henry Fred.. St. Bees Y ork 
Hill, Alfred Bligh ...... B.A. Jesus Cambridge Ripon 
Hughes, James ( Literate) Llandaff 
Lloyd, Irwin .........00. B.A. ‘Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Manning, Thos. Henry pa. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Mapleton, Reginald Jn. sia. St. Jobn’s Cambridge Ripon 
Martin, Robt. Marshal w.a. St. Edmund H, Oxford Ripon 
Nicholls, Charles Henry Sinberry (Literate ) Ripon 
Oxley, John Swabey... 8.4. Queens’ Cambridge Ripon 
Robinson, Julian ...... p.a. Jesus Cambridge York 
Stanley, Edw. Stanley n.a. Jesus + Cambridge Llandaff 
Turner, Geo, Francis... na. Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Wake, Baldwin ......... B.A. St. John’s Cambridge York 
Walker, Robt. Onby... pea. St. John’s Oxford York 


PRIESTS. 


Ashley, John Atcherley n.a. Jesus Cambridge Norwich 
Bailey, Henry ......... na. St Jobn’s Cambridge Ripon 
Bampton, Jobn Black... w.a. Christ's Cambridge Norwich 
eden Sam. Beaton... pa. Trinity Dublin York 
Browne, Thos. Briarley ».a. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Carmichael, Wm. ...... Ba, Trinity Dublin York 
Catterill, W. Shepherd (Literate) York 
Deacle, Hicks Thomas’ _n.a. St John’s Cambridge Norwich 
Dickinson, Will. W.... m.a.  Brasennose Oxford Norwich 
Dolignon, Jobo Wm.... 8 A. Balliol Oxford Norwich 
Denney, Rich. Cooke... sa, Trinity Oxford Norwich 
Edmonson, Geo.......... pa. Sidney Cambridge York 
Ewing, William ......... 8.A. Lincoln Oxford Norwich 
Fellowes, Thos. Lyon... Bea. Christ's Church Oxford Norwich 
Hele, Robert ............ m.a. Brasennose Oxford York 
Harvey, Thomas ........ n.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Ripon 
Hill, George Frederick, Licentiate of University, Durham Norwich 
Jerrerd, Jos. Henry ... p.c.u. Caius Cambridge Norwich 


Lott, Fred, Edwin...... na. St-Alban’s H. Oxford} M1pOM 


{ Ripon, by let. dim. from 
Abp. of York 


Ripon, let, dim Bp. of 









ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
M‘Master, Hugh ...... M.A. Trinity Dublin Norwich 
Mitchell, Jobn Saint... es a, St. Edmund H. Oxford Y ork 
Pagan, Samuel ......... B.A St. Jobn's Cambridge Ripon 
Poyntz, Benj. Luke ... b.a. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Reynolds, Thos ......... r.A. Pembroke Cambridge Norwich 
Schreiber, Jobn Edw... A. Balliol Oxford Norwich 
Snooke, Wm. Chas. ... pa. St. Peter’s Cambridge Norwich 
Spencer, John Ward... sa. Pembroke Cambridge Norwich 
Sugden, Frank ......... bea. Trinity Cambridge Norwich 
Williamson, Andrew... Ba. Trinity Dublin Sodor and Mann 
Wilson, Fred. Wm. ... ua. Christ’s Cambridge Norwich 
Wilson, Morton Edin... s.a. University Durham York 
Woodhouse, C. Wright n.a. Caius Cambridge York 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells in- | 
tends to hold his next ordination on Sun- 


day, the 20th of February. 


The Lord Bisbop of Salisbury proposes 


to hold his next ordination on the second 
Sunday in Lent, 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield will bold 
an ordination in London, on Sunday the 
20th day of March next. Candidates are 
desired to send the requisite papers to bis 
lordship’s secretary, John Burder, Esq., 
27, Parliament-street, \Westminster, on or 
before the 28th of February next, after 
which, they will receive notice of the time 
and place of examination. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will bold 
his next ordination at Lincoln Cathedral, 
on Sunday, the 20th of February next. 

The next general ordination in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Oxford will be holden 
on ‘Trinity Sunday, and all persons who 
wish to be ordained must give immediate 
notice to that effect to the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, at Christ Church. It is not ne- 
cessary that they should he provided with 
titles previous to such notice, 

rhe Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
hold bis next ordination on Sunday, the 
10th July. Candidates for Deacons’ or- 


ders are desired to make known to the | 


Bishop, as soon as possible, their inten- 
tion of offering themselves ; and all candi. 
dates must send their papers not later than 
the Ist of June. 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. Asburst T. Gilbert, D.D., Principal | 


of Brasennose College, Oxford, to be 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

Rev. A. Adams, R. of Ballymakinny, to 
the R. of Collon. 


Rev. P. Sidney Ashworth, to be C. of St. 
Matthew’s, Duddleston. 

Kev. J. Bartlett, to the C. of Leominster. 

Rev. J. E. Bates, tothe P. C. of Christ 
Church, Litherland, Lancashire ; pats., 
the Trustees of the Church. 

Rev. I. Vere Bayne, M.A., to the P. C. 
of St. John’s, Broughton, Lancashire, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. R. 
Wood ; pat., Rev. John Clowes, of 
Broughton Hall, and others, 

Rev. St. Vincent Beechy, to the P. C, of 
St. Peter's, Fleetwood. 

Rev. W. H. E, Bentinck, R. of Siggles- 
thorne, to be a Rural Dean for the Dis- 
trict of North Holderness, in the Arch- 
deaconry of the Kast Riding of York. 
shire. 

Rev. J. Bonwell, to the C, of Trinity 
Church, Preston, Lancashire, 

Rev. A. Boyd, M.A., of the Cathedral, 
Derry, to succeed the Rev. C, EF. Ken- 
naway at Christ Church, Cheltenham ; 
pats., Trustees. 

Rev. Robt. L. Burton, M.A., P. C. of 
Ford, Shropshire, to be a Surrogate for 
the diocese of Hereford. 

Rev. J. H. Buxton, M.A., to the V. of 
Bridford, Wilts, ; pats., the Dean and 
Chapter of Sarum, 

Rev. Ponsford Cann, B.A., to the R. of 
Virginstow, Devon. ; pat., the Crown, 
Rev. John Chapman, to the R. of Milton, 
near Cambridge; pats., King's College, 

Cambridge. 

Rev. Richard Ford Chudleigh, B.A., to 
the P C. of St. Columb Minor, Corn- 
wall; pat., Sir J. B. Y. Buller, Bart, 

Rev. Joba Clayton, tothe V. of Weston- 
on-Avon, Gloucestershire; pat., the 
Ear! and Countess of Amherst. 

Kev. John Compton, to the R. of Minstead, 
Hants ; pat., H.C. Compton, Esq., D.D. 

Rev. Stuart Corbett, to the Living of 
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Ordsall, Yorksbire ; pat., Lord Wharn- 

cliffe. 

Rev, Dr. Cornish, V. of Ottery St. Mary, 
to be a Surrogate for granting Marriage 
Licences within the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter. 

Kiev. G. Cottom, M.A., minister of the 
Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, to 
be a Surrogate for the diocese of Lichfield, 

The Hon.and Rey, C, L. Courtenay, M.A., 
to the V. of Broadclist, Devon; pat., 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. 

Kev. James Cox, B.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Churcb, Runcorn, Chesbire, to 
be a Surrogate for the diocese of Chester. 

Rev. Alfred Cox, M.A., to the R. of 
Askerswell, Dorset; pat., Rev. James 
Cox, D.D. 

Rey. Nathaniel Davies, B.A., to the pre- 
bend of St. Nicholas Penffoes, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. David's. 

Rev. W. C. Dowding, to the C. of Knive- 
ton, Derbysbire. 

Rev. H, Downing, M.A., to the C. of 
Wolverley, Worcestershire, 

Rev. Chas. Drury, M.A., R. of the first 
portion of Pontesbury, Salop, to the 

Prebend of Warbam, in the Cathedral 
Church of Hereford. 

Rev. Thomas T. Eagar, to the C. of Hol- 
lingwood, near Manchester. 

Rev. J. Edwards, to the P. C. of Trinity 
Church, Southport, Lancashire. 

Rev. John B. Fawkes, B.A., to be one of 
the Chaplains of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rev. FE. B. Field, LL.B., of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, to the Incum- 
bency of the Episcopal Church, Dun- 
fermline. 


Rev. Frederick Foot, M.A., to the C. of | 


Rowley Regis, Staffordsbire. 


Hon. and Kev. Orlando W. Weld Forester, | 


M.A., to the R. of Broseley, Salop ; 
pat., Lord Forester. 

Rev. W. Foster, R. of Collon, to the R. 
of Longhilley. 


Rev. W. Godfrey, to the R. of Bredicot, | 
Worcestershire ; pats., the Dean and | 


Chapter of Worcester. 


Rev. W. G. Goodchild, B,A., of Sidney | 


Sussex College, to be private chaplain 


to Thomas Hibbert, Esq., of Birtels, | 


Chesbire. 
Rev. Alex. Grant, to the C. of Weston- 
sub- Edge, Gloucestershire. 
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Rev. J. W. Harden, to the V. of Condover, 
Salop ; pat., E. W. S. Owen, 

Rev. E. H, Haskins, 8.A., to be Assist- 
ant Minister of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading, Berks. 

Rev. S, B. Heming, to the R. of Calde- 
cote, Warwickshire ; pat., D, Heming, 


Esq. 

Rev. W. Hepworth, B.A., to the R, of 
Finningham, Suffolk; pat., the Right 
Hon. J. Hookham Frere. 

Rev. RK. Hodges, to the V, of Little Bar- 
rington, Gloucestershire; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rey. T. Hughes, to the Head Mastership 
of the Woodbridge Grammar School. 
Rev, Cyril G. Hutchinson, to the R, of 
Batsford, Gloucester; pat., Dean aud 

Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rev. Philip C. Kidd, B.A., to be one of 
the Chaplains of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rev. A, Wenman Langton, to the R, of 
Kempstone, Norfolk ; pats., the Earl of 
Leicester. 

Rev. G. Lloyd, to the P, C. of Willesley, 
Derby; pat., Sir Charles A. Hastings, 
Bart. 

Rev. Edmund Melvill, M.A., Chaplain to 
the Bishop of St. David's, to the Pre- 
bend of Mathry. 

Rev. J. Stoughton Money, to the C, of 
Alderley, Gloucestershire. 

_ Rey. R. Moore, jun., B.A., to the R. of 
Wetheringsett with Brockford, Suffolk ; 
pat., Rev. R. Moore, 

Rev. J. Nelson, to the R. of Peterstow, 
near Ross; pats., Guy's Hospital, 

_ Rev. M.A. Nicholson, to the P.C. of Christ 

| Church, Accrington, Lancashire; pats., 

| the Trustees, 

| Rev. Hugh Pearson, to the V. of Sonning, 
Berks. 

| Rev. W. Procter, to the V. of Bishop 


aa aaa 


—————— 


burton, Y orksbire, 

Rev. W. Renaud, to the C. of Norton by 
Daventry. 

Rev. C. W. Richards, to the P. C. of St. 
Chad, Lichfield, 

| Rev. J. Sharpe, to be Chaplain on the 
Bengal station. 

| Rev. J. Shaw, tothe R. of Stoke Poges, 
Buckingham ; pat., Lord Godolphin. 

Rev, T. Sutton, to be Rural Dean for the 
parishes of Sheffield, Ecclesfield, and 
Tankersley. 


Rev, J. Gregson, M.A., to the P. C. of — Rev. Edwin Sydney, C.ofAcle, Norfolk, to 


Upton Overchurch, Cheshire; pat., W. 


Webster, Esq. 


be a Surrogate for the diocese of Nor- 
wich. 


Ilon. and Rev. E. H. Grimstou, tothe R. Rev. R. Thompson, B.A., to the P.C. of 


of Colne’s Wake, Essex; pat., Earl of 


Verulam, 
Rev. J. Gulley, to the C. of Sligo. 


Rev. R. H. Gwyer, to the C. of Aylmer- 


ton, with Runton, Norfolk. 


Shotley, Northumberland ; pats., Bishop 
Crewe's Trustees. 
Rev. W. J. Thornton, M.A., R. of Llan- 
, Warne, to the Prebend of Wellington, 
in the Cathedral Chureb of Hereford, 
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Rev. J. J. Trollope, B.A., to the V. of 
Wigmore, Herefordshire, void by the 
resignation of the Rev. J. Taylor, D.D., 
pat., Bishop of Hereford. 

Rev. H. Vallance, to be the Incumbent 
Minister of St. Jobn’s, London-road, 
Southwark. 

Rev. James Venables, M.A., to the Pre- 
bend or Canonry of Alton Borealis, in 
the Cathedral Church of Sarum. 

Rev. John B. Waites, M.A., to the V. of 
South Stainley, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Wm. Reynard, M.A. ; pat., 
R. Reynard, Esq. 

Rev. F. J. Walker, to the C. of Eccles, 
Manchester ; pat., the V. of Eccles. 
Rev. T. Walpole, to the R. of Limpsfield, 

Surrey ; pat., W. L. Gower, Esq. 

Rev. P. Watman, tothe P. C. of Barnley- 
upon-Don, Yorkshire; pat., T. Gres- 
ham, Esq. 

Rev. J. G. Webster, to the C, of St. Peter’s, 
Mancroft, Norwich. 

Rev. W. Whiting, to be the Chaplain of 
Her Majesty’s ship Cambria. 

Rev. J. Woodroffe, to the C. of Lisburn. 

Rev. T. Williams, to the P.C. of Wyke- 
Champflower, Somerset ; pat., Sir Hugh 
R. Hoare, Bart. 

Rev. Henry Williams, to the V. of Llan- 
gavelach, Glamorganshire ; pat. the 
Bishop of St. David's, 

Rev. W. C. Williamson, C. of Passage, 
to the parish of St. Nicholas, Cork, 
vacant by the promotion of the Rev.W. 
Hall to the living of Charleville. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Rev. Robert Fowler, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. 

The Right Rev. Philip Nicholas Shuttle. 
worth, D.D., Lord Bisbop of Chiches. 
ter. 

Rev. W. Andrew, in Nicholson-square, 
Edinburgh. 


Rev. G. A, Barker, R. of Kevenleece, | 


Radnor; pat., Bishop of St. David's. 

Rev. W. Barker, Broadclist, Devon, 

Rev. J. G. Bowen, R. of Stawley, So- 
merset, 

Rev. H. Bowles, at Frampton House, near 
Boston. 

Rev. John Colmer, M.A., R. of Askerwell, 
Dorset; pat., Rev. Dr. Cox; and R. 
of Littleton Drew, Wilts, and of Crickett 
Malherbie, Somerset ; pat., S. Pitt, Esq. 

Rev, Philip Fisher, D.D., Master of the 
Charter-house, Canon Residentiary of 
Norwich, R. of Elton, Huntingdon- 
shire; pats., University College, Ox- 
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ford ; and V. of Whaplode, Lincoln- 
shire ; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. T. Dudley Fosbroke, V. of Walford, 
Herefordshire, 

Rev. G. C. Garnett, of Williamstown 
House, county Meath. 

Rev. T. Garratt, V. of Audley, Stafford- 
shire; pat., George Tollet, Esq. 

Rev. C. Grant, V. of West Barsham, Nor- 
folk ; pat.,C. M. Balders, Esq., and 
late C. of Bishop Wearmouth. 

Rev. R. Gerveys Grylls, B.C. L., at Hel- 
ston, Cornwall, 

Rey. Wm. Jones, at Bledington, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Rev. H. Kubff, M.A., Fellow and As- 
sistant Tutor of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 

Rev. W. Lade, at Wickhambreux, Kent. 

Kev. George Pearse Manley, M.A., late 
of Jesus Coll., Camb., C. of Petton 
Chapel and Raddington, Somerset, 

tev. Henry Maturin, late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and R. of Clonde- 
vaddock, diocese of Raphoe ; pat., the 
Board of Trinity College. 

Rev. W. Marsden, R. of Everingham, 
Yorkshire, 

Rev. George Marwood, at Busby Hall, 
Cleveland. 

Rev. J. Messenger, P. C. of Shotley, 
Northumberland ; pats., Bishop Crewe’s 
Trustees, 

Rev, W. T. Myers, C. of Eltham, Kent. 

Rev. Wm. F. O'Neill, late Fellow and 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, for- 
merly of Framlingham and Westleton, 
Suffolk. 

Kev. Edward Press, of St. Peter’s Man- 
croft, Norwich, 

Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powys, R. of 
Titchmarsh, Northamptonshire ; pat, 
Lord Lifford, 

Rev. T. Price, of Burrington, nr, Ludlow, 

Rev. John Pymont, C. of Eyke, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Roberts, late R. of Witherley, 
Leicestershire, and Magistrate for the 
counties of Leicester and Warwick, 

| Rev. G. Eveleigh Saunders, R. of Tarrant 
Rushton, and Tarrant Hiaton, Dorset. 

Rev. T. H. South, late C, of Fittleton, 
Wilts, and V. of Burton Hastings, 
Warwickshire ; pat., T, Grove, Esq, 

| Rev. Richard Stranger, R. of Zeal Mona- 

|  cborum. 

Rev. J. Frederick Uskeo, R. of Orsett, 
Essex; pat. Bishop of London, 

Rev. W. Wait, formerly Minister of St. 
Mary-le-Port church, Bristol. 

Rev. Robert Watts, M.A., R. of St. Al- 
phage, London-wall, Prebendary of St. 

Paul's cathedral, and Librarian of Sion 

College; pat., Bishop of London, 
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January 8, 1842. 


On Monday last, Mr. H. Master White, 
and on Tuesday, Mr. J. Ward Good- 
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cccrrerre 


| ships, open to natives of the counties of 


enough, were admitted Actual Fellows | 


of New College; the former after two 
years of probation, the latter as of kin to 
the founder, 

January 15. 

Vaughan Exhibition in the University of 
Oxford.—The examination of Candidates 
for this Exhibition will commence at Ox- 
ford on Thursday, the 24th day of Fe- 
bruary. Candidates are required to be “ the 
sons of freeholders of the county of Merio- 
neth, in North Wales, or natives of that 
county, or natives of any other county in 
England or Wales, one of whose parents 
shall be a native of the said county of 
Merioneth.”” They must not exceed nine- 
teen years of age, nor, if already members 
of the University of Oxford, must they 
have passed the third term from matricu- 
lation, Candidates are requested to trans- 
mit to me, on or before Wednesday, the 
16th day of February, a declaration in 
writing of the nature of their qualification, 
with a certificate of baptism, and testimo- 
nial from the senior master of their re- 
spective schools or last private tutors, or 
if members of the University, from the 
head or tutor of their respective col- 
leges, 

Percivar Watsn, jun., Secretary. 

Yesterday being the first day of Hilary 
Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred ;— 

Masters of Arts.—S. Waldegrave, Fel- 
low of All Souls; H. W. Cripps, Fellow 
of New College; Rev. G. ‘T. Driffield, 
and W.E. Buckley, Fellows of Brasennose ; 
A. J. Christie, Fellow of Oriel; Rev. ‘T. 
R. Branfoot, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts. —N. T. ‘Travers, 
Scholar of Lincoln ; W. F. Everest, Mag- 
dalene Hall; J. W. Kirkham, Jesus. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Actual Students of Christ Church on the 
24th ult.:—Granville RK. H. Somerset, 
H. T. Glyn, H,. E. Cramer, from West - 
minster; T. O. Blackall, W. E. Raw- 
storne, C. Lloyd, Commoners. 


Jan. 2. 
ox vus Crarst1 Cottrce —An Elec- 


tion will be held in this College, on Fri- 
day, the IIth of February, to two Scholar- 


i 


Bedford and Lincoln respectively. Can- 
didates must be under nineteen years of 
age on the day of election, and must pre- 
sent themselves to the President at eleven 
o'clock on Saturday, the 5th of February, 
with certificates of the marriage of their 
parents and of their own baptism, compe- 
tent evidence of the day and place of their 
birth, testimonials from their college or 
school, together with Latin Epistles to the 
Electors. 

Tue Poerry Proressorsuie.—The fol- 
lowing circulars will inform our readers 
that the contest for the above Professorship 
is at an end :— 


“ Brasennose College, Jan, 20, 1842. 


* Sir,—A comparison bas this morning 
been made of the number of promises 
given in behalf of each candidate for the 
Professorship of Poetry, when they were 
found to be, for Mr. Garbett, 921; Mr. 
Williams, 623. Mr. Williams has in con- 
sequence withdrawn. We beg you to ac- 
cept our thanks for the intention expressed 
by you of supporting Mr. Garbett, and to 
congratulate you on this termination of 
the contest. 

“TI am, Sir, for the fellows of this Col- 
lege and myself, your obedient, faithful 
servant, 

“A. T. Gitsert, Principal. 


** Common Room, Trinity College, 

Jan, 20, 1842. 
‘Dear Sir,—At a meeting held this 
morning before the Vice-Chancellor, for 


the purpose of comparing the number of 


votes respectively promised to both can- 
didates for the Poetry Vrofessorship, it 
appeared that there were, for Mr. Garbeit, 
921; for Mr. Williams, 623. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Williams with- 
draws from the contest. With our best 
thanks for the interest which you have 
taken, and with the desire to save you far- 
ther and unnecessary trouble, 

‘* T am, dear Sir, on behalf of the Col- 
lege, yours faithfully, 

* James Incram, President.” 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew pro- 
poses to lecture in the latter part of the 
prophet Isaiah, during the present Term, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, beginning on Tuesday next, at 
two o'clock. The two Elementary Classes 
will commence on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day next; of these, the one is intended for 


meog 
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those who are just commencing the lan- | 
guage; the other for such as, being ac- 
quainted with the rudiments, require in- 


struction in the higher parts of Hebrew 


Grammar. 


—=_ => 


CAMBRIDGE. 


—— 


COMBINATION PAPER FOR 1842. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mai. 


Jun. 


Jul. 


Jan. 


Feb. 





PRIOR COMB, 


2 Mr. Fisher, Chr. 
9 Mr. Burgess, Regin. 
16 Mr. Hodgson, Sid. 
23 Mr. Browne, Emm. 
30 Coll. Regal. j 
6 Coll. Trin. Mai 
13 Coll. Joh. 
20 Mr. Tate, Magd. 
27 Mr. Richmond, Regin. 
6 Mr. Myers, Clare. 
1838 Mr. Holmes, Emm. 
20 Coll. Regal. 
27 Fesr. Pascn. 
3 Coll. Joh. 
10 Mr. Proctor, Chr. 
17 Mr. Biseoe, Regin. 
24 Mr. Grigson, Corp. 
1 Mr. Bourne, Cai. 


~ 


8 Coll. Regal. Jun. 


15 Fest. Penrec. 

22 Coll. Joh. 

29 Mr. Hasted, Magd. 

5 Mr. Sandys, jun. Regin. 
12 Mr. Bolton, Clar. 

19 Mr. Daniel, Cai. 

26 Coll. Regal. 

3 Comme. Beneract. 
10 Coll. Trin. Jul. 
17 Coll. Joh, 

24 Mr. Webb, Chr. 
31 Mr. Frost, Cath. 


POSTER COMB. 
1 Fest. Circum. Mr. Evans,sen., 
Regin. 
2 Mr. Martin, Regin. | 
6 Fest. Ermer. Mr. Hayworth, | 
Regin. 
9 Mr. Foster, Cath. 


16 Mr, Dawson, Cath. | Mr. Burman, Cai. 5 


23 Mr. Barker, Cath. | 
25 Conver. S. Pautr. Mr. Cote | 
tom, Cath. 
30 Mr. Camson, Cath. _ Mr. 
2 Fest. Purir. Mr. Dawkins, | 
Cath. 

6 Mr. Prosser, Cath. 
9 Dies Cinerum. 
CiLerumM. 

13 Mr. Heaton, Cath. 
20 Mr. Kenrick, Jes. 


Coxcio ap 








Mar. 


Apr. 


24 


27 

6 
13 
20 
05 


27 
28 
29 


10 
17 
24 
25 


Ge 


g 
15 
16 
17 


oOo) 
29 


~ 
F 


Il 


12 
19 
24 


26 
29 

3 
10 
17 
24 


25 


31 


Resp. in Jur, Civ. 
Mr. Moody, Trin. 5 ae Hodges, Emm. 


Resp. in Medic. 


Mr Reymond, 
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Fest, S. Mar. 
Chr. 

Mr. Morris, Chr. 

Mr. Whitmore, Chr. 

Mr. Wilkinson, Chr. 

Mr. Oldknowe, Chr. 

Passio Domini. Mr, 
son, Chr. 

Fest. Pasen. Coll. ‘Trin. 

Fer. Ima. Mr. Wharton, Chr. 

Fer, 2da. Mr. Browne, Emm. 

Mr. Holmes, Emm. 

Mr. Barlow, Sid. 

Mr. Roe, Sid 

Mr. Simpson, Sid. 

Fest. S. Marc. Mr, Hodgson, 
Sid. 

Fest. SS. Pum. er Jac. Mr. 
Cartmell, Chr, 

Mr. Harvey, 
Regal. 

Mr. Hand, 
Regal. 

Mr. Brooke, Regal. 

Fest. Pentec. Coll. Trin. 

Fer.]ma. Mr. J. H. Brown, Trin. 

Fer. 2da. Mr, A. Chatfield, 


Trin, 


Mr. Clarkson, 


Robert- 


Fest. Ascen. 


2 Mr. Brooking, Trin. 


Mr. J. W. 


Campbell, Trin. 


>» Mr. Tatham, Magd, 


Fest. S. Bannas. Mr. Read, 
Magd. 

Mr. Williams, Corp. 

Mr. Greaves, Trin. 

Fest. S. Jou. Barr. Mr. Hub- 
bard, Trin. 

Mr. Lamb, Trin. 

Fest. S. Per. Mr. Monk, Trin. 

Comme. Beneract. 

Mr. Marshall, Trin. 

Mr. ‘Tindal, Trin. 

Mr. Bovell, Trin. 


. Fest. S, Jac. Mr. Brookfield, 


Trin. 
Mr. Fitzroy, Trin. 
Oppon. 


Mr. Bennett, Emm. 
Oppon. 
Ir. Price, Emm. 
Mr. Jarvis, Trin. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppam 


( Coll. Regal. 


Reeve, Clar...< Coll. Trin. 


Coll, Joh. 
Mr. Owen, Magd. 


Mr. Ferrand, Trin. 7) Mr. Griffiths, Regin. 


Mr. Molineux, Clar. 
Mr. Eade, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 


Trin, mt 
J Coll, Trin, 
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Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Mason, Clar. Mr. Russell, Pet. 
Mr. Marcus, Regin. 
Mr. Baily, Clar. 
Mr. Howarth, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Potter, Pet. 
January 1. 

On Friday last, the Hulsean Prize was 
awarded to the Rev. C. W. Woodhouse, 
B.A., of Gonville and Caius College. 
Subject :—* The Use and Value of the 
Writings of the Ancient Fathers, consi- 
dered as auxiliary to the Proof of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion and to 
the elucidation of its Doctrines.” 

The Trustees of the Hulsean Prize have 
given notice, that a premium of about one 


Mr. Armstrong, | 
Joh. 


Mr. G. L. Thomp-§ 
son, Trin, 


hundred pounds will this year be given | 


for the best dissertation on the following 
subject :—*' What is the relation in which 
the moral precepts of the New and of the 
Old ‘Testament stand to each other ?” 
The dissertations are to be sent to one of 
the Trustees (the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Trinity College, or the Master 
of St. John’s College), on or before the 
20th of October, 1842, with the names of 
the respective authors sealed up. The 
author of the essay best approved, is to 
print it at his own expense, and is not to 
be a second time a candidate for the pre- 
minum. 

On Saturday, the 18th ult., H. A. 
Woodham, B.A., was elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of Jesus College. 

January 1. 

Examination Subjects. — Notice has 
been given, that the following will be the 
subjects of examination in the last week of 
the Lent Term, 1843 :— 

1. The Gospel of St. Luke. 
2. Paley'’s Evidences. 


3. Xenophon’s Hellenica. Lib. i. 
4. Virgil’s Aeneid. Lib, vi. 


The Lectures of the Norrissian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity will commence on Wed- 
nesday, January 26. 

The Theological Prize, at Queens’ Col- 
lege, in this University, for the year 1841, 
open to those of B.A. standing, has been 
awarded to the Rev. Joseph Ketley, B. A., 
curate of St. Mark’s, Kennington.— The 
subject, Romans, i. 16, 

Jan. 22. 
BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT. 

Moderators—T. Gaskin, M.A., Jesus 
Coll.; D. F. Gregory, M.A., Trin. Coll. 

Examiners—A. Thurtell, M.A., Caius 
Coll.; KR. Potter, M.A., Queens’ Coll. 
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Wranglers—1, Cayley, Trin. ; 2, Simp- 
son, Joh.; 3, Mayor, R. B., Joh.; 4, 
Fuller, Pet.; 5, Bird, Joh.; 6, Jarvis, 
Corpus; 7, Shortland, Pemb. ; 8, Austin, 
Pet. ; 9, Fenwick, Corpus ; 10, Jones,Clare ; 
11, Frost, Joh.; 12, Parnell, Job. ; 13, 
Johnstone, Joh. ; 14, Castlehow, Emm. ; 
15, Carter, Emm.; 16, Wilson, Joh. ; 
17, Smith, B. F., Trin. ; 18, Fenn, Trin. ; 
Ainger, Joh.; Goode, Pemb.; 21, West- 
morland, Jes. ; 22, Dumergue, Corpus ; 
2%, Bryan, Trin.: 24, Shears, Joh.; 25, 


| Greenwell, Joh. ; 26, Suffield, Caius; 27, 
| Middlemist, Christ's; 28, Davies, Queens’; 


29, Cook, Joh.; 30, Penny, Joh.; 31, 
Davies, H., Joh. ; 32, Eastwood, Caius; 


_ 33, Venables, Pemb.; 34, Baily, Christ's ; 


35, Light, Job.; 36, Walker, Sid. ; 37, 
Tandy, Joh. ; 38, Kinder, ‘Trin. 

Senior Optimes—1, Vidal, J. H., Joh. ; 
2, Fitz Gerald, Christ’s; 3, Hey, Joh.; 
4, Parkinson, Queens’; 5, Ottley, Caius; 
6, Allen, Trin.; 7, Metcalfe, Sid.; 8, 
Vidal, O. E., Joh.; 9, Inchbald, Cath. ; 
10, Penrose, Magd.; 11, Riley, Trin. ; 
12, Brooks, Joh. ; 13, Gillett, Emm.; 
14, Walpole, Caius; 15, Rowton, Joh. ; 
16, Wolfe, Joh. ; 17, Morse, Job.; 18, 
Clubbe, Joh. ; 19, Ommaney, ‘Trin. ; 20, 
Ridley, Jes.; 21, Douglass, Trin. ; 22, 
Hogg, Emm. ; 23, Marie, Queens’; 24, 
Tabor, Trin.; 25, Swann, Christ’s; 26, 
Hazlehurst, ‘Trin.; 27, Litle, Christ’s; 
28, Green, Caius; 29, Hughes, J., 
Queens’; Cobb, Corpus; Shaw, Trin. ; 
32, Fowell, Christ’s; 33, Parr, Cath.; 34, 
Sharples, Joh.; 35, Hopwood, Pet.; 
36, Buckham, Joh., 37, Thrupp, Trin. ; 
58, Atkinson, Clare; 39, Kingsley, Magd ; 
4), Lloyd, Jesus; 41, Postle, Corpus ; 42, 
Woodford, Pemb.; 43, ‘Thurnall, Sid. ; 
44, Blake, Jes. ; 45, Montagu, Caius; 
46, Balderstone, Joh. ; 47, Boyce, Sid.; 
48, Rothery, Joh. ; 49, Salkeld, Pet. ; 50, 
Gordon, Pet.; 51, Stansfeld, Joh.; 52, 
Munro, Trin. 

Junior Optimes—1, Twisaday, Joh. ; 2, 
Maul, Joh.; 3, Vaughan, Christ's; 4, 
Wilkinson, Joh.; 5, Teague, Emm. ; 6, 
Kerry, Joh.; 7, Sheringham, Job.; 8, 
Nugée, Trin. ; 9, Peter, Jesus; 10, Web- 
ster, Emm.; 11, Smythies, Emm. ; Pratt, 
Joh.; Ramsay, Triv.; Hutchins, Trin. ; 
Slade, Joh.; 16, Conybeare, Pet.; 17, 
Yeoman, Trin.; 18, Hough, Caius; 19, 
Sheepshanks, Trin. ; 20, Shackleton, Cath. ; 
21, Firman, Queens’; 22, Worlledge, 


Clare; 23, Barstow, Trin. 

The Margaret Professor of Divinity has 
given notice that he will resume his lec- 
tures on the Early Fathers, on Wednes- 
nesday, the 2nd of February, at one o'clock, 

in the room at the Pitt Press, and will 
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continue them on subsequent Wednesdays 
and Fridays of Term. 
Meetings of the Cambridge Philoso- 


UNIVERSITY 


phieal Society for the present Term :— | 


Monday, Feb. 14; Monday, Feb. 28; 
Monday, March 17. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

St. Sepulchre's.—The restoration of 
the exterior fabric of the Round Church 
is nearly completed. The round aisle is 
covered in, a conical roof is placed on the 
tower, and the workmen have begun to 
restore the windows of the clerestory. The 
further alterations proposed—namely, for 
enlarging and improving the accommoda- 
tion, by adding asouth aisle to the chancel, 
with a view to leave the Round Church 
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At a Convocation holden on Wedues- 
day, Dee. 22, the Rev. W. Turner, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford, was admitted 
ad eundem by vote of the House. W., L. 
Wharton, M.A., was nominated by the 
Warden, and approved by Convocation, 
to the office of Auditor of Accounts, 
J. S. Brown, Civil Engineer, was nomi- 
nated by the Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, with the concurrence of 
the Curators of the Observatory, and 


_ approved by Convocation, to the office 


. . ‘yr . | 
free, asin the Temple Church, London— 


will not be entered upon till the faculty 
has been granted, for which application has 
been made to the Ecclesiastical Court. 
The extent to which the proposed design 
will be carried out will, of course, depend 
mainly on the support which it will 
promptly receive from those who are inte- 
rested in the restoration of church wor- 
ship, and of pure Ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. The Society means shortly to pub- 
lish the designs, and to circulate a drawing 
of the proposed restoration, along with a 
list of the subscribers. 


New Zealand.—The Society is about 
to publish the designs which it presented 
to the Bishop of New Zealand on his de- 
parture for the erection of the first, or pat- 
tern church, of his diocese. The profits 
of the publication, if any, will be given to 
the fund for the erection of the church. 

Alexandria.—A new church is about 
to be built at Alexandria, for which the 
Society will furnish designs, and towards 
the erection of which 100/. has been granted 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Contributions to this object, 
as well.as the two former, will be thank- 
fully received, and may be paid (the object 
being specified) to the account of the 
‘“‘Cambridge Camden Society,” at Messrs. 
Mortlocks. 

———— 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


In the list of honours just put forth at 
Cambridge, the following gentlemen, who 
were students at this college, appear among 


Fuller, (fourth ditto,) Smith, F. B. Fenn, 
Westmorland, Dumergue ; and among the 
senior Optimes—Walpole, Wolfe, Shaw, 
Thrupp, and Kingsley. 


of Observer. ‘The following grace was 
passed ;— 


Van Micperrt Scnotarsures.—In con- 
sideration of two several sums of money 
given to the University by the subscribers 
toa Scholarship and the subscribers toa 
Monument in memory of the late Bishop 
Van Mildert, two Scholarships shall be 
founded, of the annual value of 50/, each, 
to be called the Van Mildert Scholarships, 
The first scholar on this foundation shall 
be elected in June, 1842; and there shall 
be no further elections on the old foun- 
dation. Regulations were passed for the 
election to the Van Mildert Scholarships. 
The following grace was passed :— 


Gissorne Scnotarsuir.—The Rev. T. 
Gisborne, M.A., Canon of Durham, having 
placed 5001. at the disposal of the Dean 
and Chapter for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity, and the Dean and Chapter having 
determined that this sum should be applied 
to the foundation of a Scholarship, it is 
agreed—That 1001, previously given to 
the University by Mr. Gisborne, shall be 
added to the above sum ; and that, in con- 
sideration of these gifts, a Scholarship shall 
be founded, of the annual value of 301, to 
be called the Gisborne Scholarship. That 
the Warden and Senate shall have autho- 
rity to make regulations respecting the 
Gisborne Scholarship. The following re- 
gulations were passed :— 


Recuvations ror University Fetiow- 
suires.—1l. The University Fellows shall 
be elected by the Warden and Senate in 
the Michaelmas Term in each year. 2. 
No one shall be eligible unless he has 
been placed by the Examiners in the third 


_ class, at least, at the public examination 


for the degree of B.A. ; or in the second 


| class, at least, at the public examination 
the wranglers :—Cayley, (senior wrangler,) | 


for the degree of M.A., or has been re- 
commended by the said examiners as eli- 
gible. 3. No one shall be eligible unless he 
has produced satisfactory testimonials of 
character from his college, hall, or house. 
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4. No one shall be eligible for more than 
three elections after he is admissible to the 
degree of B.A. The Warden and Senate 
shall have authority to dispense with the 
last regulation, in the case of those stu- 
dents who have been admitted to the de- 
gree of B. A., in or before the Michaelmas 
Term, 1841. 5. The Warden and Senate, 
in making their election, shall have due 
regard to the candidate's place on the class 
list. But they shall have authority, if 
they think fit, to subject the candidates to 
further examination, either by themselves 
or by persons whom they may appoint. 
6. The Warden and Senate sltall have au- 
thority to settle the form of admission to 
a Fellowship. 7. The Fellows shall be 
under the government of the Warden; 
but in graver cases the Warden shall con- 
sult the Senate; and, with their concur- 
rence, he shall have full power to forbid 
residence, to suspend the payment of sti- 
pend, or to remove from the Fellowship 
altogether. 8. Every Fellow shall pro- 
ceed regularly to the degree of M.A., un- 
less he shall obtain the consent of the 
Warden to proceed to a degree in another 
faculty. If he neglects to proceed to the 
required degree within a reasonabie time, 
the Warden shall have authority to declare 
the Fellowship vacant. 9, A Fellowship 


shall not be tenable with a foundation Stu- 
dentship. 

Tue Bisnor or Dernam's Paizes.— 
Hebrew Literature and Hellenistic Greek, 
—A prize of ten guineas to the student 
who shall pass the best examination in the 
Book of Genesis, in Hebrew, and in the 
Septuagint version, and in the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark, in Greek, with spe- 
cial reference to Hellenistic phraseology 
and expression. 

Classical Literature—For Students of 
Arts, who have not completed their ninth 
term of residence, a prize of five guineas 
for the best translation into Latin prose of 
No. 133 of the “ Spectator.” 

A prize of five guineas for the best 
translation into Latin hexameter verse of 
‘* Milton’s Paradise Lost,” book vii., 387— 
446, beginning, ‘‘ And God said, Let the 
waters generate,” and ending, ‘* coloured 
with the florid hue of rainbows and starry 
eyes.” 

Mathematical and Physical Science.— 
A prize of ten guineas to be given to the 
Student who shall pass the examination in 
mathematical and physical science, at the 
final examination for the degree of B.A., 
or at the final examination of Engineer 
Students in the year 1842, and shall be 
recommended by the Examiner, 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


wre rrcrers 


BIRTHS. 


Or Sons—the Lady of 
Annesley, Rev. W., Ebrington vicarage, Glou- 
cestershire. 


POLO PPID 


Bloxome, Rev. W. H., r. of Staunton, Glouces- | 


tershire, 
Brett, Rev. W. H., Gray Abbey, Belfast. 
Breckel, Rev. R., Forton. 


Yorkshire. 


Clayton, Rev. J. H., B.A., r. of Farnborough, | 


Hants. 
Colpoys, Rev. J. A. G., r. of Drouford. 
Cooper, Rev. G. F., Yetminster. 
Crewe, Rev. R., Breadsall Rectory, Derbyshire. 
Crichton, Rev. H., Grove-street, Liverpool. 
Cust, Rev. E., r- of Danby Wiske, near 
Northallerton. 
Dalton, Rev. S. N., Tuubridge Wells. 
Hepworth, Rev. R., p.c. of Tredington, Glou-. 
cestershire. 
Holden, Rev. W., M.A., of Worcester (twin 
Jackson, Rev. F.A., v. of Riceall, near York. 
Jebb, Rev. J. B., Walton Lodge, Derbyshire. 
Jones, Rev. E., ¢. of Lianvehangel-Genen- 
Glynn. 


| 


Knapp, Rev. H., Swaton, Lincolnshire. 
Lawrence, Rev. W., Newport, Monmouthshire 
(of son and heir. ) 

Leigh, Rev. J. E., of Scarlets, near Maidenhead, 
Luke, Rev. H. V., Thurlbeen Rectory, 
Maitland, Rev. T. H., South Molton. 

Martin, Rev. S., r. of Warsop, Nottinghamsh. 
Morsley, Rev. W., p. c. of Norbury, Cheshire. 


2 | Oxlee, Rev. J., Brington, Hants. 
Camidge, Rev.C. J., p.c. of Nether Poppleton, | 


Purvis, Rev. W. P., Croscombe Rectory. 
Ritchie, Rev. W., Dryden Bank, Newmarket. 
Scott, Rev. R., v. of Duloe, Cornwall. 
Streeten, Rev. H. T., Lydiard Millicent, W ilts. 
Ward, Rev. E. L., Blendworth Rectory, Hants. 
Warner, Rev. J. L., Parsonage, Walsingham. 
Wheeler, Rev. H., Berkeley Rectory, Somerset. 
Wigram, Rev. W. P., Wanstead Rectory. 
Wither, Rey. L., Tangier Park. 


Or Daveurers—the Lady of 


Allen, Rev. H., St. Mary’s Rectory, Crickdale 

Bagshawe, Rev. C. F., Pendleton. 

Rankes, Rev. E., London. 

Bond, Rev. R., Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

Churchill, Rev. W., r. of Winterborne, Strick- 
land, Dorset. 

Deedes, Rev. L., Walton House, Herts. 
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Deey, Rev. W., p.c. of St. Thomas, S outh 
wark, 

Dodgson, Rev. C., M.A., ¢. of Daresbury, 
Cheshire. 

Festing, Rev. C.G. K., p.c.of Witham Friary, 
Somerset. 

Fox, Rev. S., c. of Morley, Derbyshire. 

Galloway, Rev. J., M. A.,c. of Aldbury, Herts. 

Glazebrook, Rev. J. K., Lower Darwen. 

Hamilton, Rev. R., Hale Parsonage, Hants. 

Hartley, Rev. W., Balderstone, Lincolashire. 

Hill, Rev. J., M.A., Narberth. 

Hughes, Rev. W., c. of Llinbadarn, 

Landon, Rev. J. W. R.,v. of Braunton, Devon. 

Marsham, Rev. G.F., M..A, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Master, Rev. J. S., c. of Chorley, Lancashire. 

Meaken, Rev. J. A. D., Newbury, Berks. 

Morse, Rev. C., of Thorpe, Norwich. 

Perry, Rev. G., Vicarage, Shudy Camps. 

Ramsey Rev. A., Seavington, Ilminster. 

Stockdale, Rev. W., c. of Linwood, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Streynsham, Rev. J., Chorley Rectory. 

Wightwick, Rev. H. jun., Warminster. 

MARRIAGES, 

Ash, Rev. E. J., M.A., r. of Brisley-cum- 
Gateley > Norfolk, to Jane Charlotte, third d. 
of Colonel Ray, of Elde House, Bury St. 


Edmund’s,. 
Boone, Rev. J. S., of Stanhope-street, Hvyde- 


park-gardens, to Julia Maria, second d. of | 


W. Cox, Esq., of Oxford-terrace, Hyde- 
park, London. 

Butt, Rev. G., to Georgiana, y. d. of P. Free, 
Esq., of Regency-square, Brighton. 

Campbell, Rev. J. J., of Glenely, Wicklow, to 
Lucie, d. of Lieut.-Col. Moore, of Lawns- 
downe. 

Caswell, Rev. E., ¢. of Stratford-sub- Castle, 
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Hill, Rev. A., B.A., Head Master of the Col. 
legiate School, Leicester, to Hannah Wells, 
second d. of Mr. 8S. 8S. Barber, Great Yar- 


mouth. 


| Hill, Rev. M., B.D., Head Master of the Col- 


lege at Brecon, to Miss Mary Rowlands, 
niece of the late Rev. W. Rowlands, of Brecon. 
Hibberd, Rev. T., of Berwick St. Leonard's, 
Wilts, to Miss Shergold, second d. of Mr. T. 
Shergold, of Hindon, Wilts, 
Jeffroy, Rev. F., to Ann, e. d, of C. B. Pepper, 
Esq., Great Queen-street, London. 


_ Jones, Rev. F., v. of Moreton Pinckney, 


Northamptonshire, to Maria Georgiana, only 
d. of P. Robinson, Esq., late Lieut.-Col. of 
the 8th, or King’s Regiment. 

Kemp, Rev. G. H., c. of Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon, to Miss Ano Brassy Hole, of Don- 
head, Wilts. 

Lee, Rev. S., to Elizabeth, e. d. of the late 
W. Payn, Esq., of Kidwell, Maidenhead. 


_ Lewis, Rev. G. T., of Ashburton, Devon, to 


near Salisbury, to Louisa Stewart, only child | 


of Major-General Walker, of Whetleigh- 
house, Somerset. 

Cornish, Rev. C. L., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, to Eleanor, e. d. of E. 
Monro, Esq., M.D., of Harley-street, Ca- 
vendish-square. 

Edmonstone, Rev. C. W., v. of St. Mary’s, 
Marlborough, to Susannah Mary D'‘Oyley. 
e. d. of the Rev. P. H. Douglas, of Epsom, 
Surrey. 

Forsyth, Rev. J. H., of Weston-super- Macey, 
Somerset, to Mary Catherine, second d. of 
the late Lord E, O’dryen. 

Garvey, Rev. J., to Martha, y. d. of G. Wad- 
dington, Esq. 

Grant, Rev. A., to Mary, e. d. of T. Bernard. 
Esq., of Bedford. 

Gray, Rev. D., M.A., r. of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Inverness, to Margaret Jane, d. of the 
lute Rev. J. Brown, Glendevon. 

Grueber, Rev. C. S., B.A., r. of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, to Catherine, only d. of the late 
C. Appold, Esq., of Wilson -street, Finsbury. 


Gwyn, Rev. R. H., to Hannah, ed. of W. | 


Cubitt, Esq., of Great George-street, West- 
minster, 


Jane Frances, d. of the Rev. W. Palmer, 
D.D., v. of Yarcombe, Devon. 

Malet, Rev. J. H., Chaplain of Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Bermuda, to Mary Lauretta, e. d, 
of the late C. Kyte, Esq., of Berbice. 

Mansfield, Rev. J., to ect third d. of 
the late Hon. Sir R.Le Poer French, K.C.B., 
Rie 2. Se 

Manson, Rev. A. T. G., to Emily, d.of R. S. 
White, Esq., of Gordon-place, Tavistock- 
square, London. 

Martin, Rev. P. M., to Charlotte, only d. of 

J. R. Buttermer, Esq., of Newington Cres- 
cent. 

Mills, Rev. M., to Elizabeth Matilda, second 
d. of C. Rooke, Esq., of Westwood-house, 
near Colchester. 

Morton, Rev. J., c. of Baxterley, to Eliza 
Ann, y. d. of C. Bucknell, Isq., of the 
Grange, Fillongley, Warwickshire, 

Nayior, Rev. F. W., v. of Upton, Notts, to 
Llizabeth Milnes, e. d. of J. Wright, Esq. 
Newmarch, Rev. C. F., r. of Pillian, Lincoln- 
shire, to Eliza Anne, e. d. of E. Hemingway, 

Esq., of Oulton, near Leeds. 

Obear, Rev. J., of Vermont, to Julia, y. d. of 
the late T. N. Saffery, Esq., of Canterbury. 

Pears, Rev. C. W., M.A., to Caroline Marga- 
retta, second d, of J. Wilkinson, Esq., of 
Springfield House, Bath. 

Prescott, Rev. J. P., to Caroline Mary, e. d. 
of the late Captain Parke, R.M. 

Roberts, Rev. P., of Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
to Margaret, y. d. of the late F. Roberts, 
Esq., of Bryn-y-ffynnon, Dolgeily, Me- 
rione’ hshire. 

Rogers, “ev. R. G., ©. of Yarlington, So- 
merset, to Lucy, third d. of the Rev. C. P. 
Coffin, of East Downe House, Devon, and 
Impington, Cambridgeshire. 

Sleath, Rev. W. B., D.D., v. of Willington, 
Derbyshire, to Miss Soden, of Leamington. 

Slyman, Rev. D., to Alice Gill, d. of Mr. T. 
Tunstall, of Warrington. 

Sinith, Rev. A., of Hanley Castle, to Frances 
Hester, e. d. of G. Clarke, Esq. 
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, Rev.J., p.c. of Sykehouse, York, 
to ane, d. of che late Rev. G. Harrison, 
Eecleshall, York. 

Thorn, Rev. W., c. of Stanford, to Clara, y. d. 
of T. Elwell, Esq., of Compton, Tenten all. 

Turnbull, Rev. J. C., to Emily, y. d. of the 
Jate W. Abbott, Exq., London. 


} 


| 


, White, Rev. S. G. B., c. of Wrotham, Kent, 
to Caroline Louisa, y. d. of the late Professor 
Nares. 

William, Rev. R. ec. of Mold, to Miss C, C. 
Dawlon, of Gronant, Flintshire. 

Williams, Rev. T., c. of Merthyr Tydvil, to 
Maria, y. d. of D. Davies, Esq., a Ashfield, 
Crickhowel. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





Sucn an event as the baptism of a Prince of Wales ought not to be passed over as a 


religious event without notice, 


The rite was administered at St. George’s Chapel, 


Windsor, on the morning of the 25th instant, by the Archbishop of C anterbury, sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of London and Norwich ; and 


no circumstance was omitted which could render it impressive. 


The King of 


Prussia, the Duchess of Kent as proxy for the Duchess of Saxe C oburg, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duchess of Cambridge as proxy for the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge as proxy for the Princess Sophia, and Prince Ferdi- 


nand of Saxe Coburg, were sponsors. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :~ 


Rev. Berkeley Addison, on quitting bis 
clerical duties at St. Peter's Church, 
Brighton, as a testimonial of respect from 
the congregation, a handsome silver waiter 
aud a purse of sovereigns, 


Rev. F. Arden, the late Curate of | 


Stowe, near Stafford, a purse of sove- 
reigns, accompanied by an address from 
all the respectable inhabitants, on bis 
leaving the parish after five years’ re- 
sidence. 

Rev. W. Blunt, M.A., on his leaving 
Stroud, a handsome pocket communion- 
service, in silver, accompanied with the 
“ Offices of the United Church of England 
and Ireland,” as a testimony of the re. 
spect and esteem which be is held in by 
the parishioners. 

Rev, M. A. Collison, M.A., Incumbent 
of Bishop Ryder’s church, Birmingham, 
an elegant silver tea-service, value 50d., 
presented by his affectionate flock upon 
the occasion of his marriage. 

Rev. G. Coopland, Rector of St. Mar- 
garet's, Y ork. 

Rev. Stephen Cragg, late Curate of Old- 
swinford, by the parishioners, with a purse 
of forty sovereigns, and a copy of the 
English Hexapla, elegantly bound, as a 
token of respect and esteem on his relin- 
quishing the curacy of the parish, the 


duties of which office he has discharged 


| with exemplary diligence during a period 
_ of nearly six years. 


Rev. J. Douton, M.A., Curate of 
Wheathamstead, Essex, a massive and 


splendid silver epergne, by the inhabi- 


| 


tants, on his leaving the curacy of that 
yarish, 

Rey. G. Evezard, late Curate of Christ 
Church, Newgate-street. 

Rev. J. F. S. Gabb, Perpetual Curate 
of Charlton Kings, an elegant silver 
salver, accompanied by a memorial, ex- 
pressive of their esteem and respect for 
bim as a Christian minister. 

Rev, H. Gibbes, Curate of Berrow, 
Somerset, a handsome silver salver, by the 
parishioners, on bis leaving the curacy. 

tev. J. A. Harvey, Curate of St. 
Owen’s, Hereford, a silver inkstand, and 
a pocket Communion service, by his late 
congregation of Over Stowey, Somerset. 

Rev. W. Hodgson, late Minister of the 
New Church, Coombe Down, Somerset, 

Rev. C. E. Kennaway, an address 
from the congregation of Christ Church, 
Lansdown, near Cheltenham, on bis re. 
tiring from the Incumbency of that parish. 

Rev. W.M Kinsey, B.D., Curate of 
St. John’s, Cheltenham, a piece of plate 
by the congregation, on his r resigning the 
curacy. 


Rev. R. Litler, M A., Incumbent of 


Poynton, Bagster’s large folio Polyglott 
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Bible, splendidly bound, a richly chased 
pooket communion-service, as a token of 
the respect and gratitude of his congrega- 
tion. 

Rev. |. Lomas, B.A., Curate of Walton- 
le-Dale, a purse of sovereigns, by the in- 
habitants, as a testimony of the grateful 
sense they entertain of the value of his 
exertions to promote their welfare, 

Rev. J. H. Macguire, S.C.L, a copy 
of “ Scott’s Commentary,” and a purse 
containing 82l, 10s,, by the congregation 
of St. Mary’s Church, St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, on bis leaving the curacy. 

tev. E. D. Rhodes, late Curate of 
West Teignmouth, Devon, 

The Rev. J. Smith, Perpetual Curate of 
Keyingham, Yorkshire, a purse containing 
twenty guineas, as a token of respect and 
esteem for his services amongst them for 
twenty-three years, 

Rev. R. Sutton, Canon Residentiary 
of Ripon, and Rector of St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate, York, 

Rev. W. Thomson, Curate of the parish 
church of Cheadle, Cheshire, a purse con- 
taining seventy-six sovereigns, by the 
inbabitants, as a mark of their approbation 
and esteem 


BERKSHIRE, 


The great west window of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, containing some most 
rare and splendid specimens of stained 
glass, has long been cousidered to be in 
an extremely dangerous state. The dean 
and canons lave determined upon its un- 
dergoing a complete repair and restoration 
early in the ensuing spring, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Blore, thearchitect. 
It bas just been shored up, with strong 
timbers, from the interior of the nave, as 
& very necessary precaution to be adopted 
unul the workmen commence their la- 
bours. 

CORNWALL. 

The late Rev. Richard Gerveys Grylls, 
who recently died at Helston, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three years, was an 
accomplished scholar and truly benevolent 
man. He endowed, a few years since, 
the fund for the relief of necessitous cler- 
gymen, and their widows and orphans, 
with the munificent sum of 500/. ; and in 
restoring the painted windows of the 
parish church of St. Neot’'s, to their ori- 
ginal and peculiar beauty, he expended 
little short of 20001, ; settling at the same 
time 20/, a-vear on the poor of that parish 
for ever. Ilis funeral was attended by a 
vast concourse of the inbabitants of his 
native town, and the neighbouring gentry 


aud clergy. 
Vou, XX1.—Feb. 1842. 
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DERBYSHIRE, 


The Queen Dowager, with her tecds- 
tomed kindness and liberality, has sént 
201 in aid of the fund for the restoration 
and improvement of tbe parish church of 
Measham. 

The late Rev. F. Foxlowe has be- 
queathed the sum of 500J, for the improve- 
ment of the living of Elmton, of which he 
was for nearly twenty years incumbent— 
viz., 3001. to obtain a further donation 
from the govenors of Queen Anne's Bounty 
for the augmentation of the vicar’s income, 
and 200/. towards the erection of a par- 
sonage house. 

Tue Barrisu anp Foreion Biater So- 
ciety.—A letter, of which the following is 
a copy, bas been received by the treasurer 
of the Weymouth Auxiliary Bible Society, 
from the Lord Bishop of Salisbury :— 

“ Palace, Salisbury, Jan, 10, 1842. 

‘Sin,—As I find that in some cases my 
name bas been printed in band-bills an- 
nouncing meetings of the Bible Societ 
since | withdrew from all connexion wit 
thut body in August last, may | request 
you to be so good as to take care that this 
may not be the case as regards that asso- 
ciation of which you are treasurer, 

‘] remain, sir, your faithful servant, 

“FE. Sanum. 
‘*G. Arden, Esq., Weymouth.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The bishop of New Zealand embarked 
for the scene of bis apostolic labours at 
Plymouth, on the day following Christ- 
mas day. Previcus to bis lordsbip’s de- 
parture, the New Zealand Company en- 
tered into certain arrangements for the 
promotion of education and the support of 
the church, which are calculated to give 
satisfaction to the colony, Subject to the 
approval of government, the company has 
offered to advance the sum of 50001, by 
way of loan on the security of the native 
reserve, for promoting the education of 
native families, on condition, however, 
that the church furnishes an equal sum. 
It is said that there will be no difficulty 
in fulfilling this condition ; so that it ap- 
pears that the education of the natives is 
happily secured. A further sum of 50001. 
is to be assigned for the support of the 
church at Nelson; 20v0/. for a like pur- 
pose at Wellington, and 500/. for New 
Plymouth. The company are also read 
to provide for the establishment of a co 
lege at Nelson, so soon as @ municipality 
is granted to that settlement. The fund 
for the purpose of founding a college, 
amounts to 15,000/, 
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The corporation of Plymouth, at their 
last meeting, agreed to lower the price of 
the advowsons of the parishes of St, An- 
drew and Charles, from 11,600/. to 6.5007. 
The net annual value of St. Andrew's is 
800l.; of Charles 350/. 

ESSEX. 

Brawrare Cuvucu-Raie.—— The col- 
lecting of this rate proceeds siowly ; three 
of the dissentients only having paid since 
Mr. Burder, and the manner in which 
that was discharged is spoken of by his 
friends with much disapprobation, On 
the 18th ult., the rate was demanded of 
Mr. John Gosling, who refused to pay, 
and a citation from the Ecclesiastical Court 
has since been served upon him, Mr. 
Gosling has hitherto been very decided in 
his opposition, and it is therefore expected 
that the legality of the rate will be con- 
tested in bis name. 

A donation of 300I. has been presented 
to the Stamford Infirmary, by the Rev. 
Edward Brown, of Shering Harlowe. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
Gloucester Chronicle, bas contradicted the 
rumour that be “ bad expressed some u!- 
teration in certain sentiments avowed by 
him, in bis late charge to the clergy of his 
diocese, and that be bad declared himself 
to have been misled through the misrepre- 
sentation of others,” 

Beisror.—That highly benevolent gen- 
tleman, the Rey. Dr. Warneford, of Bur- 
ton-on-the-Hill, bas nobly followed the 
example of the lord bishop of the diocese 
in subscribing 501. towards the fund now 
raising for erecting and endowing two 
new churches, in the parish of St. Philip 
and Jacob, in this city. 

Otveston.—On Tuesday, the 18th in- 
stant, the church at this place was re- 
opened for Divine service, after a thorough 
repair, The church was completely filled 
with a congregation of all classes of pa- 
rishioners. The vicar, the Rev. Dr, Charl- 
ton, read the prayers. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the rural dean, the Rev. Dr. 
Allen. The cost of the restoration of the 
sacred edifice, amounts to nearly 1500/. 
towards which both landlords and tenants 
have cheerfully and liberally contributed. 
The amount collected at the church on 
Tuesday was nearly 601 Many of the 
clergy of Bristol and the neighbourbood, 
were present on this interesting occasion. 

Braisto..— The following notice was 
most inadvertently omitted last month :— 

Public Examinations at Bishop's College. — 
On Tuesday, Dec. 14th, the doors of this 
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beautiful and extensive building were 
thrown open to the public, for the purpose 
of witnessing the first general examina- 
tion of the pupils which bas taken place 
since its foundation, 


The Lord Bishop was conducted to the 
chair by the Mayor, and was received by 
the company present, as well as by the 
pupils, with the warmest demonstration 
of respect and affection, ‘The business of 
the day commenced with prayer, which 
was offered up by the Rev, Principal in 
the language of the Liturgy. 

First Form—The Bishop having briefly 
addressed the pupils of the school, then 
proceeded to examine those of the first 
class. The books allotted for exami- 
nation were the Acts of the Apostles, 
(Greek Testament,) the Eumenides of 
Eschylus, and the third book of Livy. 
iis Lordsbip’s manner to the pupils was 
exceedingly kind and encouraging, at the 
same time the nature and varied extent of 
his questioning shewed not only the great 
and graceful scholar, but the searching 
examiner, His interrogatories were cal- 
culated at once to try the young student's 
grammatical soundness, and bis more en- 
lurged and liberal scholastic acquirements. 


At the conclusion of the examination, 
the prize for this form was awarded to 
W. Vassall. It was a beautifully-bound 
edition of “ Pearson on the Creed,” and 
was not alittle enhanced by the handsome 
manner in which it was presented by bis 
Lordship. 

Second Form.—Vhis fori bad for their 
examination course St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
the third and fourth books of the Lliad 
(Greek), and the Ninth Aineid. Their 
answering gave the fullest satisfaction, 
and his Lordship in distributing the pre-, 
miums complimented them on their general 
proficiency. The first prize was awarded 
to — Goodenough, it was the “* Museum 
Criticum.” His Lordsbip, on presenting 
it, said, it happened by rather a curious 
coincidence that he was called on to be- 
stow as a prize, a book of which be was 
himself the editor, and added with be- 
coming delicacy that be wished it was 
more worthy of his acceptance. The 
second prize, ‘* Hereen’s Manual,” was 
awarded to H. G. Heaven. 


Third Form.—The books in which the 
third form was prepared, were part of 
Saint Mark's Gospel, and the Anabasis of 
Xenophon (Greek ), and Virgil's Eclogues, 
in as many of which as time would permit 
they underwent a very creditable ex- 
amination, First Prize: ‘‘ Theatre of 
the Greeks,” to Ringer ; second prize, 


—— 
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‘Schlegel’s History of Literature,"— 
Gastrell. 

Fourth Form, —~ Prizes were awarded 
to — Aston and Walter Heaven; to the 
former, ‘‘Cane’s Lives of the Apostles ;” 
to the latter, “‘ Greek Anthology.” 

Fijth Form. — ‘* Keith’s Evidence of 
Prophecy,” — Morgan. 

When the prizes had been all distri- 
buted, the Rev. George N. Barrow said 
that bis Lordship had expressed bis inten. 
tion of giving a prize in future years, to be 
adjudged as a reward of merit to the best 
olaiia in Bishop’s College, 

The Bishop having expressed the great 
satisfaction this examination bad given 
him, then pronounced the benediction. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Restoration or Hereronn Cartue- 
prat.—On Tuesday, Jan. 4, a most re- 
spectable meeting, convened by R. Lane, 
Esq., High Sheriff, was held at the Shire- 
hall, Hereford, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best means to be adopted for 
the repair and restoration of this beau- 
tiful edifice. Among the company pre- 
sent were Lord Bateman, Earl Somers, 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Mr, K. 
Hoskins, M.P., Mr. E. b. Clive, M. P., 
Mr. J. Bailey, jun., M.P., and the nume- 
rous clergy and gentry of the county. 
The Dean gave a highly interesting detail 
of the present state of the cathedral, 
alluding in very proper terms to tbe pro- 
vidential discovery of the dangerous con- 
dition of the masonry, and pointed out 
the means which it was proposed to adopt 
for restoring the building to its pristine 
safety and beauty. ‘The following is tbe 
substance of the resolutions passed ;— 
That measures be adopted for the restora- 
tion of the cathedral —that a diocesan 
meeting be held in a more central part of 
the diocese, and that ladies be invited to 
attend — that a provisional committee be 
formed to receive subscriptions, All the 
resolutions were carried unanimously, 
Phe cathedral clergy have already sub- 
scribed 47001, and the remaining sum 
can be supplied only by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and it bas been judiciously 
suggested that the contributions should 
be made by three instalments, com- 
mencing on the Ist of March, 

The meeting was addressed also by 
Earl Somers, Sir Jobn Geers Cotterell, 
Bart., Mr. E. B. Clive, M.P., Mr. Robert 
Biddulph Phillips, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, and the Bisbop of the dio- 
cese, A subscription was then entered 
into, amounting to 20001, as it was un- 
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derstood that an appeal should be made to 
the whole diocese, 


MIDDLESEX. 

In the Vice.Chancellor’s Court, on the 
application of the Chancellor and the 
Master of the University of Oxford, an 
injunction was granted, to restrain the 
Bisbop of Lichfield from inducting the 
Rev. Mr. Fowler into the Rectory of 
Draycott-le. Moor, to which be bad been 
presented by G. L. Fox, Esq., to whom 
the advowson had been sold for ten gbil- 
lings by Sir FE, Vavasour, Bart., who, 
being a catholic, could not present to the 
living. ‘The purcbase-money not being 
considered the full and valuable considera- 
tion required by the Act 11th Geo, IT, the 
presentation became vested in the two 
Universities. 

Ratinc Steck ww Traps — In the 
“Chronicle” of the 22nd ultimo was the 
following paragraph ;— 

* Important to Overseers. — It should 
be borne in mind by all persons interested, 
that all poor-rates made after the Sist in- 
stant will be illegal unless stock-in-trade 
is included, as the Act to exempt the 
same, passed by the last Parliament, ex- 
pires the last day of this year.” 

This is a mistake, The Act of exemption 
did not expire with the year; but, with 
others, was renewed by virtue of an Act 
passed in the last session, which enacts 
that ‘laws expiring at the end of this ses- 
sion, oron or before the Ist January, 1842, 
be continued ull 31st July, 1842.” Con. 
sequently stock-in trade cannot be rate. 
able till that period. 

The church of St. Martin, Ludgate, 
which bas been closed for some months, 
and bas been extensively repaired and 
beautified, bas just been re-opened for the 
performance of Divine service. After the 
service, acollection was made in atd of 
the tunds of the schools of Farringdon 
Ward Within. This is the third chureb 
in the city which has been re opened 
within the last month, and several others 
are undergoing similar repairs, Aldgate 
church has been substantially repaired, 
from the top of the steeple to the founda, 
tion stone, and the interior 1s being re- 
paired completely. 

On Sunday, January 2nd, a sermon was 
preached in the church of St, Olave, Hart- 
street, Mark-lane, in bebalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, by the Rev. Wm, Strachan, 
Rector of St. Matthew's, Nassau, New 
Providence, Baliama Islands, and one of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of Jamuica, 
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The text was taken from Mark, xvi. 15; 
and 1 Cor. xvi. 9. The cause of this 
venerable and extensively-useful Society 
was earnestly advocated, and a liberal 
collection in aid of the funds made on the 
oceasion. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has voted a handsome grant 
towards a cathedral, which the Bishop ot 
Newfoundland contemplates building in 
the large and populous town of St. John’s, 
where the members of the Church of Eng- 
land are annually increasing, although 
surrounded by a Roman-catholic popula- 
tion, numerically superior and of a most 
proselytizing spirit. Painful and difficult 
19 the nature of episcopal visitations in 
New!oundland, The bishop must either 
pass through seas almost perpetually im- 
peded with fogs and icebergs in open 
boats, or encounter long and laborious 
walks @ver mountains and morasses, witli- 
vut ro'/s or resting-places. 

Tur Corontat Bisnornics.—The next 
bishop to be appointed under this fund 
will have the superintendence of the 
clergy and congregations in connexion 
with the Church of England in the islands 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
and then measures will be taken forthe 
erection ot episcopal sees in the colonies 
of New Brunswick, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Van Dieman's Land, and Ceylon, 
The fund is alone chargeable with the 
endowment of the bishoprics , the support 
of the clergy will, for the most part, be 
derived from the Society for the l’ropaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, with 
her accustomed kindness and liberality, 
has forwarded to the vicar of the parish of 
Walton-on-Thames the sum of 10/, to- 
wards the building of a clergyman’s re. 
sidence at Henbam, a bamiet of the same 
parish, and in which a chapel-of-ease bus 
been erected. 


NORFOLK. 


On Christmas-eve, the Rev. E Sidney 
gave a lecture to the young people of Acle 
and its vicinity, in the large scbool.room 
of that village, which was filled in its cen- 
tre with a dense mass of children of all 
classes, Round the sides sat the parents 
and teachers, who attended on the occasion, 
including members of the family of H. N. 
Burroughes, Esq., M.P., the Rev. J. and 
Mrs. Burroughes aod their children, Mrs, 
Glasspoole and family, Ac. The plea- 
sure of the assembly was exceedingly 
quickened by thearrival ofthe Lord Bishop, 
whoin the kindest manner came to Acle 
On purpose to he 
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lordship bad taken his seat, the Rev. F. 
Sidney read a collect, and then commenced 
exhibiting striking and beautiful figures 
with the scientific lantern of natural his- 
tory, plants, scenery, &c., aud as each ob- 
ject appeared, the children were questioned 
by the Lord Bisbop, the Rev. E. Sidney, 
and the Rev. G. C, Hoste. The answers 
respecting the scriptural references to the 
objects before the children were most 
happy. His lordship expressed the bigh- 
est gratification, and the kindness of bis 
presence was felt by all who witnessed it. 
On the following Monday the Rev. Fb. 
Sidney gave bis fifth lecture to a large and 
most respectable audience. ‘There were 
present the Hon. and Rev, E. Pellew, the 
Rev. I. Beauchamp, the family of Admiral 
Stephens und party, the Rev. C. Penrice, 
the Rev. O. Matthias, the Rev. J. Gunn, 
the Rev. G. C. Hoste, the Rev. J. Nelson, 
and several other clergymen, besides a 
large hody of most respectable yeomanry, 
Xc, The subject was the formation of 
flowers, and the assimilation of nitrogen, 
and the experiments and illustrations ex- 
cited great attention. 

The parish of Lakenham contains a po- 
pulation of 4000 souls, composed almost en- 
tirely of the poorest classes. Tbe parish 
church affords accommodation for only 300 
persons, and is situated at the distance of 
from one to two miles from the part most 
densely inbabited, ‘The greatest exertions 
are now being made by the committee (ot 
which the Honourable and very Reverend 
the Dean of Norwich is chairman, and the 
Rev. G. Carter, vicar of Lakenham, 
vice-chairman) to raise a sufficient sum 
by subscription, to erect and endow a dis- 
trict church, capable of containing ]000, 
two-thirds of which will be appropriated 
as free sittings for the poor. The expense 
of such a building, including the purchase 
of the land and the endowment, will exceed 
4. 00/,, and the great poverty of the parish 
itself renders it necessary that a strong 
appeal should be made to every true friend 
of the church for assistance in this good 
work. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Tue Exeutsuman’s Lisrnary ror Nor- 
TINGHAM aNbD Nottincnamsuirne.—The 
first annual meeting of the members of the 
above useful institution was held in the 
hbrary rooms, Nottingham, The venerable 
Archdeacon Wilkins presided. The objects 
of the society are thus enumerated in the 
Report, which was read by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Job Bradshaw :— 

** To provide food to satisfy the inquir- 
ing mind thus stimulated by the multrpl- 
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eation of schools, and to guarantee that 
such food should neither be mixed up with 
poisons nor deprived of all taste and fla- 
vour whatever; and also to take measures 
for the supply being brought within the 
reach of all classes, and, especially so, to 
such as the clergy might wish to provide 
with a continuance of instruction after 
their school-days were over,—this library 
was first proposed ; its object being stated 
in the first rule to which your attention 1s 
directed, and which runs as follows :— 

***The library shall be called “ The 
Englishman’s Library for Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire ;” and being founded for 
the purpose of placing within the reach of 
all classes sound and correct information 
respecting the church, and, together with 
such information, but subservient to it, a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, and 
general literature ; this object shall always 
be kept in view in the management of 
it.’ 

“So far with respect to the causes and 

objects of its foundation. In order to in- 
sure the permanence and stability of the 
library, and to secure the accomplishment 
of the end for which it was established, 
the first step was to lay the plan before 
our right reverend diocesan, and solicit 
the authority of his sanction in its favour ; 
this, your committee have the gratification 
of saying, was not only granted in the 
most prompt and kind manner, but the ap- 
probation accorded to it was accompanied 
with a substantial mark of approval in the 
shape of a liberal contribution to the funds. 
The assistance and approval of the vener- 
able the archdeacon and of the local clergy 
was next sought for, and with equal readi- 
ness obtained, both the archdeacon and 
the incumbents of all the churcbes in the 
town, as well as others in the county, 
having given, in one way or another, their 
countenance and support to the institution, 
The committee being made to consist ot 
all clergymen having official appointments 
in the town, or within the liberties of the 
castle, and seven laymen, qualified as di- 
rected by the 9th rule, it is ;resumed that 
a complete provision is made against the 
possibility of the library being perverted 
from its original object ; and all clergy- 
men, whether in town or county, being 
ex-officio members, even whether subseri- 
bers or not, every opportunity is given to 
lay before the clergy and those “laymen 
who may choose to avail themselves of the 
advantage, such works as are desirable, 
and yet are inaccessible to most persons 
by any other means. 

“The library may be said to be open to 
every class of persons, even the lowest, 
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the small subscription of one shilling per 
quarter entitling the poorer member to the 
same privileges as the larger subscription 
of the more wealthy ; and even if any be 
unable to contribute tbat trifling amount, 
still, by applying to the clergy and sub- 
scribers at the higher rates, books may be 
obtained on their recommendation without 
any payment at all,’ 

The Report was unanimously approved 
of and adopted ; and ordered to be printed 
for circulation. 

We sincerely bope that similar libraries 
will be opened in all populous towns, as 
their establishment in this age of popular 
philosophy and intellectual excitement 
cannot fail to be of great advantage, in 
giving a right direction to public opinion. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells 
purposes to hold confirmations at the 
Abbey Church, in this city, on Monday, 
the 2ist of February , and on the day fol- 
lowing at St. Paul's, Bedminster.— Bath 
Chronicle, 

Dart anp Weris Diocesan Cuurcn 
BoertpinGg Association, AND Diocesan 
Sociery ron Provioixso a Funpb For 
ink Maintenance or Appttionat Cu- 
RATES IN Poputous Parisues.—At the 
Quarterly Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of these Societies, held at the 
Diocesan Societies’ Office, Wells, on 
Tuesday, the 4th of January,—the Ven. 
Archdeacon of Bath, in the chair,— ‘among 
other business transected, former assist- 
ance towards rebuilding Sbipham Church 
was augmented to 200l by a special 
graut of 44/. A conditional grant of 
651. was voted towards building a Chapel 
of wee at Redhill, in the parish of Ring- 
ton; a grant of 2u0l, towards repew- 
Ing aa coals improving St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Chure b, at Launton; Sl. towards 
enlarging High Littleton Church, by 
buildiog a new aisle and gallery; 451. 
towards a similar enlargement at Camer- 
ton Church, and 35/, for an increase of 
accommodation by repewing the church at 
East Coker. In the business of the Ad- 
ditional Curates’ Fund Society, the half- 
yearly payment of grants due on the Slat 
of December was ordered to be made to 
the locumbent of Yatton, for Cleve 
Church ; Midsomer Norton, for Clandown ; 
Bath, for St James's and St. Mark’s ; 
Weston, for St. John’s, Chard, Wivelis- 
combe; Bathwick with Woolley; and 
St. Paul's, Bedminster. These grants 
were severally renewed for the present 
vear, We beg to refer our readers to an 
aviaedae respecting the payment of 
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and on their bebalf solicit increased sup- 
port, as the frequency of applications for 
aid bas greatly diminisbed their resources, 
—Bath Chronicle. 


SURREY. 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester pur- 


poses to hold confirmations throughout 
Surrey, at the latter end of the spring. 


SUSSEX. 

‘The mortal remains of the late lamented 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Shuttleworth, 
have been consigned to the tomb in Chi- 
chester cathedral, A vault was prepared 
close to that in which those of Bishop 
Otter are deposited. The funeral was 
attended by many of the nobility of the 
county of Sussex, and a great number of 
the clergy of the diocese, 


WILTSHIRE, 

Satispurny.—The first quarterly meet- 
ing, for the present year, of the Committee 
of the Diocesan Church Building Society, 
was held in this city on Tuesday, Jan. 4, 
The attendance was numerous, The very 
Rev. the Dean of Salisbury occupied the 
ebair, supported by the High Sheriff of 
the county, (A. Hussey, Esq.,) the Hon, 
and Rev. C. A. Harris, the lon. and 
Rev. F. P. Bouverie, the Venerable Arcli- 
deacon Lear, A. Powell, Esq., G. Hinx- 
man, jun,, Esq., the Revs. W. P. Ilony, 
F. Dyson, G. A. Montgomery, D.I. Eyre, 
and G, P. Lowther, The following grants 
were voted :—40/. in aid of the repewing 
and enlargement of the church of Ebbes- 
borne Wake, Wilts; 200/. in aid of a new 
church at East Grafton, in the parish of 
Great Bedwyn, Wilts. he following 
grants, formerly voted, were directed to 
be paid—lOl, to West Parley Church ; 
501. to Bradford St. Marin; 40/4. to Hill 
Deverill. 

Sacissuay Diocrsae Boanp or Epvu- 
cation — The annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers was holden at the Board Room in 
the Close, when there were present—the 
Lord Bishop in the chair; the Dean of 
Salisbury, Archdeacons Macdonald and 
Lear, Rev. Canon Hamilton, Hon. and 
Rev. C. A. Harris, Ambrose Hussey, 
Esq. (High Sheriff), Edward Hulse, Esq., 
G. E. Eyre, Esq., Wadham Wyndham, 
Esq., M.P., J. T. Mayne, Fsq., Reve- 
rends D. 1. Eyre, Moss King, F. Gam- 
bier, KR, Moore, W. Dansey, W. Dalby, 
N. Smart, G. Pugh, A. Fane, R. M. 
Charfield, M, Cooper, W. EF. Hony, &c. 
The secretary read a report of the proceed- 
ings of the board during the past vear, 
from which it appeared that the number 
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of parochial schools, now in union with 
the board, amouuted to 241. The principal 
efforts of the board had been directed to 
the improvement of masters and mistresses, 
from a conviction that there is a great de. 
ficiency in this respect. Ihe report briefly 
recapitulated the means which tbe board 
were employing to this end, It spoke 
most favourably of both the training 
schools. It appeared that arrangements 
were also made for the improvement ot 
existing mistresses of schools during short 
periods. A hope was expressed that an 
inspector from the national society would 
visit the schools in union with this board, 
in the course of the present year, Grants 
in aid of building school-rooms had been 
made to the following places:—To Bay- 
don, Wilts, 25.; to Marshwood, Dorset, 
251.; to Whiteparish, Wilts, 254; and a 
loan in aid of the School at Warminster 
before mentioned, The an.ount of annual 
subscriptions was said to be 350/., a sum 
quite inadequate to carry out with effici- 
ency the objects of the board. An earnest 
appeal was therefore made, in ccnclusion, 
to the inhabitants of the diocese for in- 
creased support. The following gentle- 
men were elected members of the board, 
in the room of those that went out by ro- 
tation. For Dorset: John Goodden, Esq., 
Augustus Foster, Esq., Rev. Edw, Wilson, 
Hon. and Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. 8. 
Robins. For Wilts: H. Hetley, Esq., 
G. Lawrence, Fsq., Rev. A. Fane, Rev. 
F. J. Blandy, and Rev, T. W. Wylde. 
Edw, Hinxman, jun., Esq., was re-elected 
treasurer, and R. Squarey, Esq., and T. 
O. Stevens, Esq., auditors, The Rev. 
Canon Hamilton was elected secretary, 
in the place of the Rev. W. E. Hony. A 
meeting of the members of the board was 
holden on the same day, when Cornelius 
Smith, of Wiebford, was elected an ex- 
bibitioner to the training school at Win- 
chester; and A. Matthews, of Steeple 
Ashton, to the schoo! in the close. ‘Iwo 
other exbibitions to the school at Win- 
chester will be filled up on the &h of 
March, should suitable candidates present 
themselves.—Salishury Herald. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The Earl of Harewood has given the 
handsome donation of 3000/. to the Ripon 
Diocesan Board of Education. Mrs. 
Burgess, widow of the late Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, has given 50/. towards re- 
building the parish church of Abergwilly, 
in the diocese of St. David's, of which 
the late bishop was heretofore the dio- 
cesan. 

The Hon, and Rev, Augustus Duncombe 
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bas presented the sum of 30/. in aid of the 
funds of the York Diocesan Training 
School. 

Hu:rt.—A meeting of the clergy, and 
other gentlemen friendly to education on 
the principles of the established church, 
was held on Jan. 14th, in the vestry of 
Holy Trinity Church. The Venerable 
Archdeacon Wilberforce was in the chair, 
and having stated the object of the meet- 
ing, it was resolved, on the motion of the 
Rev. J. H. Bromby, seconded by J. R., 
Pease, Esq., that a local board of educa- 
tion should be formed for the town and 
neighbourhood of Hull, and to be in 
unison with the York Diocesan Society. 
It was also resolved, on the motion of the 
Rev, W. Knight, seconded by the Rev. 
J. King, that the board should consist of 
the parochial clergy, together with two 
laymen, to he appointed by the minister 
of each parish or district church, The 
Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce was 
appointed chairman, and the Rev. J. H. 
Bromby, deputy-chairman of the board: 
alter which, thanks baving been voted to 
the archdeacon, the meeting separated. 


WALES, 


Cnuren or Luaxncorwes, Near Ape- 
nystwitn, (From a Correspondent.)— 
The consecration of this church took place 
on the 16th of December, and although 
the day was unfavourable, a great assem- 
bluge met to join in the interesting and 
solemn service of the day. The Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese (St. David's), at- 
tended by the Dean of St. David's and 
the Rev. E. Melvill, M.A., who officiated 
as bis chaplains, was received by the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
when the petition to consecrate the church 
and church-yard was presented to bim, 
The Bishop entered, followed by the 
clergy, and, in walking up the broad aisle, 
repeated alternately with them, the 24th 
Psalm, in Welsh; and having taken his 
seat in an ancient carved chair, and the 
clergy (of whom there were sixteen pre- 
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sent besides the chaplains,) sitting on 
the benches within the chancel, the deed 
of endowment was presented to bis lord- 
ship, and by him placed on the altar. 

The service was then begun by the 
Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, M.A., the clergy- 
man appointed to the church, assisted by 
the Rev, Lewis Evans, B.A., Vicar of 
Lianfihangel Croyddin, who read the les- 
sons; and the sermon (in English) was 
preached by the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., of Trinity College, Oxford, (brother 
of Matthew D. Williams, Esq., by whose 
exertions chiefly the edifice has been 
brought to its present state of perfection, ) 
taking his text from Rev, xxi, 2,3. After 
the sermon, the congregation, with the 
exception of those who remained to par- 
take of the Holy Communion, retired, and 
a collection was made at the door, to 
which a liberal donation was afterwards 
added by the bishop, as the commence- 
ment of a fund for the erection of a 
tower. The doors of the church were 
then closed, and the Dean of St David's 
commenced the offertory, and the clergy 
and congregation who were present made 
their offerings, which were placed on the 
altar by the bishop, and the service was 
then proceeded with. In the afternoon 
his lordsbip returned to consecrate the 
church-yard, when the prayers and lessons 
were read by the same clergymen as in 
the morning, and a sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John Hughes, the vicar of the 
mother church, Llanbadarnfawr. The 
consecration service was translated into 
Welsh for the occasion, and with the ex- 
ception of the sermon in the morning, all 
was in that language. There could not 
have been less than eight hundred persons 
present in the morning, 

The consecration of a church in Welsh 
is quite a new era in its history. Mr. 
Williams made a bappy allusion, in bis 
sermon, to the time of year, by a reference 
to John, x. 22, 25. This discourse, we 
have beard, is to be published, at the re- 
quest of the bishop. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Tract bas recently been published bearing the signature of a correspondent, 
‘* Veles,” requesting the opinions of the respective editors of the British Critic, the 
British Magazine, and the Christian Remembrancer, on abolishing promotion by pur- 
chase in the army. Now the Editor of this work is reluctant to give any opinion on @ 
subject which bis education, habits, and pursuits, render it scarcely possible that he 
should understand ; however, to avoid the charge of discourtesy, be will say, that re- 
garding it as a theological question, his views ure in favour of the abolition of purchase ; 
for although fully convinced that it is lawful for a Christian man to bear arms and serve 
in the wars, when required to do so by the civil magistrate, he does not see very clearly 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPON DENTS—continued. 





eilable with @ holy desire for peace on earth and good will towards men. The argu. 
ments of Veles, indeed, shew clearly enough that in the army, as well as in many other 
establishments, the thing that at first sight looks like a mere abuse, has many important 
uses, and that statesmen may well pause before they alter a system which works so 
well in providing for the defence or aggrandizement of the country by persons holding 
the station and maintaining the feelings of gentlemen, restraining, meanwhile, the 
passions most likely to interfere with the discharge of their duty. ‘There appear to be 
some unguarded expressions in the latter pages of the pamphlet. Surely no rational 
being, educated in a Christian country, ever existed in the moral position there as- 
sumed for Napoleon—but this notice is not intended as a critique or a review, it is 
merely the answer to a Correspondent’s question. 


In the Church Intelligencer of January 29, the falsehood charged on Mr. Golightly 
(for as be does not give up the name of bis ‘‘ friend occupying a high station,” he must 
be content to bear the stigma himself) is quoted from the British Magazine with a curi- 
ous insertion, thus, ‘‘ as regards the British Magatine, and at least ove of the periodicals 
classed with it, the Church Intelligencer, this is absolutely false.’ The Editor wishes 
that the interpolated words in this “ appropriation clause” had been in some way dis- 
tinguished from bis own; for he really did not refer to the Church Intelligencer, respect. 
img which be would not bave felt himself in a condition to speak ; but to the Zrish 
Ecclesiastical Journal, which few persons who have read its editorial article on Dr. 
Pusey’s conduct in Ireland, could consider as part of a ‘* vast battery” set up by the 
Tractarians—unless, indeed, its peculiar locality might account for the guus being 
pointed the wrong way. 


-- 





Receiveo: ‘A Catholic.” [tis desirable that all communications should be addressed 
to the hiditor, not to any third party through bim, ‘ A Catholic” will perhaps see, on 
reconsideration, the value of such documents as that to which he alludes, ‘Too little is 
known about such performances as they describe,—!. C.—Clericus Bathon et 
Wellen—Cephas—G. Metropolitanus—De Sancta Trinitate—J. C.—J.O. B.H. (or 
some such letters)—F. W. Collison—J.E.W. of N.—L. S.—W.K.C. shall be at- 
tended to-——nm x 4, bis observations have been anticipated—V. Clericus—C, P.— 
M. J. M.— Meleager—J.R. W. 

The important subject which ‘J, O, H. N.” requests the Editor to reconsider, is one 
which he declines to bring forward through the medium of an anonymous corres- 
pendent. From the opinion he forms of bis correspondent’s moderation, he thinks he 
may say that he would insert any letter he might send with bis name subscribed, and 
facilitate the discussion of the whole question, 

“A. CC.” was anticipated ; see Notices to Correspondents last month. Voysey of 
kxeter, 15513; Latimer, of Worcester, 1539 ; Bell, of Worcester, 1543 ; Shaxton, of 
Saram, 1559, &c., resigned their sees. 

A pamphlet has been left tor “ H. T—t,” at the British Magazine Office. 

Mr. Harington is thanked for his contribution and his offer, 

*“ Amicus” bas conferred a favour by noticing the erroneous substitution of the word 
Worcester for Peterborough, in the map of the diocese of Ely. Many inconveniences 
arise from the too rapid succession of these maps, which it is hoped will be improved 
by delay. 

“L 8S." The story of Eusebius is capital, But five people out of six would read it 
as a satire on an individual, and baving read, would not be very likely to forget. 

** A Churchwarden's” own taste directs bim rightly, The interior of the best finished 
old churches are of Caen Ashlar. The more nearly this can be imitated, where it can- 
not be bad, the better. It can never bein bad taste, however, to match the colour of 
the stone of which the church 1s actually built. 

‘* Sponsor” is not singular in bis want of comprehension ; but no beneficial results 
would be likely to ensue on drawing public attention towards things that cannot be 
prevented, 

“S.A.” The bishop from whom he wishes to receive confirmation is the proper 
person to be consulted. The case is one of constant recurrence, and an anonymous 
opinion would not be likely to satisfy any one who really entertained the scruple. 

Correspondents muster strong in defence of great chancels and double rows of 
misereres; one out of the number shall be inserted when there is room. 

An account of the consecration of a church near Aston Cantelow is in type, all 
but the name of the place where it has been erected, which is quite illegible. If the 
correspondent who sent it will clear up this difficulty, the notice will be inserted next 
month 


